THESCHOOLHOUSEGALLERY 


‘Youth  #2  (Young  Is  Better  Than  Old,  When  You  Are  A Person)”  by  George  Perkins 


494  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 
508.487.4800  WWW.SCHOOLHOUSEPROVINCETOWN.COM 


Milton  Avery 
William  Baziotes 
Romare  Bearden 
James  Brooks 
Alexander  Calder 
Arthur  Carles 
Joseph  Cornell 
Manierre  Dawson 


Frankenthal 
i Gottlieb  J 


Marsden  Hart 
Hans  Hofman 
Franz  Kline 
Willem  de  Kooni 
Roy  Lichtenstein 
John  Marin 


Alfred  Maurer 
Maureen  McCabe 
Joan  Mitchell 
Robert  Motherwell 
Richard  Pousette-Dart 
Mark  Rothko 
Theodoros  Stamos 
Tony  Vevers 


HOLLI 


S TAGGART  GAL 

Tel  212  628  4000  Fax  212  570  5786 


LERI  ES 


958  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City  10021 


www.hollistaggart.com 


MARC  JACOBS 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  BAL  HARBOUR  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  LAS  VEGAS  TOKYO  OSAKA  SEOUL 
HONG  KONG  TAIPEI  SHANGHAI  BEIJING  MANILA  KUALA  LUMPUR  JAKARTA 
PARIS  LONDON  MOSCOW  BEIRUT  ISTANBUL  RIYADH  KUWAIT  CITY  JEDDAH  MANAMA  DOHA  DUBAI 


WWWMARCJACOBS.COM 


HARMONY  KORINE  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JUERGEN  TELLER 


BAILEY  BOB 

BAILEY 


PAUL 

BOWEN 


JAY 

CRITCHLEY 


BREON 

DUNIGAN 


MARYALICE 

JOHNSTON 


IRENE 

UPTON 

FRANCIS 

OLSCHAFSKIE 


JIM 

PETERS 


ANNA 

POOR 


DANIEL 

RANALLI 


TABITHA 

VEVERS 


BERT 

YARBOROUGH 

GUEST  ARTISTS  j 

HOLLY  HUGHES  j 

TONY  VEVERS  1 

KATHERINE  BRADFORD! 
ROY  DITOSTI  1 


ACME 


MICHAEL  MAZUR 


KRAKOW  GALLERY 

4490  F:  617-262-8971  INFO@BARBARAKRAKOWGALLERY.COM  WWW.BARBARAKRAKOWGALLERY.COM 
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TAO  WATER  ART  GALLERY 

352  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  508-487-8880  1989  Route  6A,  W.  Barnstable,  MA  • 508.375.0428 

WWW.TAOWATERGALLERY.COM 


Robert  Douglas  Hunter  at  TREE'S  PLACE 


Rest  EJ  COUG1AS  HUN'r»'N  02 


Arrangement  with  a Transparent  Green  Bottle,  Oil  on  Canvas,  23'  x 32 


|S  PLACE  Gallery  • In  Orleans,  where  Routes  6A  & 28  meet  • 508-255-1330  • www.treesplace.com 
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MARY_  527  WEST  26TH  STREET 

RYAN_  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

GALLE  T 212-397-0669  F 212-397-0766 

RY  WWW.MARYRYANGALLERY.COM 


REPRESENTING 

MICHAEL  MAZUR 


ALSO  AVAILABLE : 

PROVINCETOWN  WORKS  BY  ADA  GILMORE, 
ETHEL  MARS,  MILDRED  McMILLEN  AND 
MAUDE  HUNT  SQUIRE 


Michael  Mazur,  Untitled,  1996 
Oil  on  canvas,  56  x 52  inches 


KATE 

NELSON 

SWIMMING 

HOME 


August  30  - September  12 
Meet  the  artist: 
August  30,  6 - 8pm 


LEFT 

BANK 

GALLERY 


25  Commercial  Street 
Wellfleet 
508  349  9451 

WWW.LEFTBANKGALLERY.COM 
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Lydia  Bauman 
Barbara  E.  Cohen 


Mona  Dukess 
Conny  Hatch 
Jo  Hay 
Reese  Inman 
Tamiko  Kawata 
Marie-Danielle  Leblanc 
Marian  Roth 
Helen  Shulman 
Mike  Ware 
Jane  Winter 

KPBALT 

GALLERY 

432  commercial  st.  provincetown 
508.487.11 33  www.kobaltgallery.com 
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AVERY** 

BAUMBACH* 

BROWN* 

BROWNE 

BURLIUK 

BUSA 

CLYMER 

CHAFFEE** 

W.M. CHASE 
DE  GROOT* 

De  MARTINI 
DICKINSON 
DIEHL 
DOW 

GARLOCK* 

GELB* 

GILMORE 

GRANT 

GUCCIONE 

HAWTHORNE 

HEINZ 

HENSCHE 

HOFMANN 

HONDIUS 

KAPLAN 

KNATHS 

LANE* 

LAZZELL** 

LAWSON  GAYLOR** 

LEIGHTON 

L'ENGLE** 

LINDENMUTH 

LOEB 

MALICOAT 

MARANTZ* 

MARS 

MASIELLO* 

McKAIN 

MERINOFF* 

MOFFETT 

MOTHERWELL 

MULLER 

NADELMAN 

NORDFELDT** 

PALMER 

PHILLIPS* 

ROSS 

ROTHSCHILD** 

SIGISMUND* 

SIMON 

SQUIRE 

STERNE 

TWORKOV 

WARTHEN 

WALKOWITZ 

WEINRICH** 

WILSON* 

WHORF 
ZORACH 
and  others. 


‘Estate  Rep 
“Significant  Coll 


Specializing  in  Early  & 
Contemporary  Provincetown  Art 

Open  10-llpm  in  summer 
weekends  in  fall,  winter  & 
spring,  & always  by  appointment. 


JULIE 

HELLER 

GALLERY 


03 

c 

* 


* 


2 Gosnold  Street  & our  new  second  location  at:  508  487  2169 

(Across  from  Adam’s  Pharmacy  465  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  MA  02657 

Town  Landing  on  the  Beach)  (Right  next  to  Angel  Foods)  www.juliehellergallery.com 
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KENNEDY  (STUDIOS 

OF  PROVINCETOWN 


INTRODUCING 

4 JOEL  MEYEROWITZ  “CAPE  LIGHT” 
Fine  Art  Poster  Prints 


DOORWAY  TO  THE  SEA,  1982  RED  INTERIOR,  1977 


KENNEDY  STUDIOS  OF  PROVINCETOWN  is  proud  to  announce  the  addition  of 
four  new  fine  art  poster  prints  from  the  “Cape  Light”  book  by  the  internationally 
renowned  photographer  Joel  Meyerowitz.  They  are  being  offered  EXCLUSIVELY 
through  Kennedy  Studios  of  Provincetown  and  have  rarely  been  available  as  large  format 
posters.  With  an  image  size  measuring  15  1/4  x 19  1/8,  these  new  editions  are  not 
available  anywhere  else  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Joel  Meyerowitz  website. 
Signed  poster  prints  sell  for  $250  and  unsigned  for  $125. 


KENEDY  STUDIOS  OF  PROVINCETOWN  353  COMMERCIAL  ST  PROVINCETOWN  508-487-3896 

WWW.KENNEDYSTUDIOSPTOWN.COM 
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WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  AUCTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Doyle  New  York's  specialists  are  available  to  discuss  the  appraisal,  sale  or  purchase 
of  a single  object  or  an  entire  collection. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  Lorraine  Tuohy,  SVP,  Director  of  Regions, 
at  21  2-427-2730,  ext  111  or  email  Lorraine@DoyleNewYork.com 
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Joel  Meyerowitz 

Portrait  Commissions 


I 


212  666  6505  www.joelmeyerowitz.com 


k *5-  V 

m.  'Jn 

L 


Anne 

r. 


oil  on  panel 


Sargent  Walker 

-V 


. . a 

"Robin  with  Cherries" 


16" X 16" 


HARMON 

gallery 

5 Commercial  Street 
e II  f I e e t,  M A 0 2 6 6 7 

8-3  4 9-0  530 

nongallery.com 


Artists  Also  Repesented: 

Eric  Abrecht 
Victoria  Blewer 
John  Dorish 
Cynthia  Guild 
Traci  Harmon  Hay 
Megan  Hinton 
Lorraine  La  Pointe 
Daniel  Maffia 
Heather  Pilchard 
Blair  Thornley 


"A  Touch  of  the  Exotic" 


August  2-22 
Opening  - Saturday,  August  2 

Vincent  Amicosante  5:oo-7:ooPm 


"Apple  Blossom"  oil  on  canvas  48"  X 48" 
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paintings  available  at 
Sarah  Jessica  Fine  Arts 


BUT  NONE  COMPARE! 

SHOP  THERAPY 

346  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
shoptherapy.com 


NOW  SHOWING 

Provincetown  - Kennedy  Studios 
Wellfleet  - Nicholas  Harrison  Gallery 
Lexington  - Artist's  Studio 

( by  appointment ) 


GIL  ROEDER 
Layered  Media  Fine  Art 
781-888-0240 
www.gilroeder.com 


Gil  Roeder,  Cottage  by  the  Bay  (#1  in  the  Cottage  Series,),  2007,  45  by  37  inches  framed  and  matted 
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FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER  IN  PROVINCETOWN 


June 

Friday,  June  13:  Opening  reception  for 
Provincetown  Studio  Show  curated  by 
Michael  Mazur  and  Bailey  Bob  Bailey 
Sponsored  by  Wequassett  Resort  and 
Golf  Club  In  collaboration  with 
Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum 
and  Pilgrim  Monument  & Provincetown 
Museum.  Exhibition  runs  from  June  13 
to  August  3. 

Monday,  June  16:  Readings  by 
Maxine  Kumin  and  Matthew  Klam,  7pm 

Tuesday,  June  17:  Reading  by  Pam 
Houston,  slide  talk  by  Robert  Henry  7pm 

Wednesday,  June  18:  Reading  by 
Vijay  Seshadri,  slide  talk  by  Betsey 
Garand  7pm 

Sunday,  June  22:  Slide  talk  by  Stuart 
Shils  titled  “The  Perception  of  Nature 
and  the  Nature  of  Perception",  8pm 

Monday,  June  23:  Reading  by  Kathryn 
Davis;  slide  talk  by  Bert  Yarborough,  7pm 

Tuesday,  June  24:  Readings  by  Robin 
Becker  and  David  Gessner,  7pm 

Wednesday,  June  25:  Slide  talk  by 
Connie  Imboden,  7pm 

Monday,  June  30:  Reading  by 
Cynthia  Huntington;  slide  talk  by 
Richard  Baker  7pm 

July 

Tuesday,  July  1:  Reading  by 
Catherine  Bowman  slide  talk  by 
Lauren  Ewing  7pm 

Wednesday,  July  2:  Reading  by 
Jayne  Anne  Phillips  slide  talk  by 
Rebekah  Tolley  7pm 

Monday,  July  7:  Readings  by  Kimiko 
Hahn,  slide  talk  by  Peter  Madden,  7pm 

Tuesday,  July  8:  Reading  by  Alice 
Mattison,  slide  talk  by  Joel  Janowitz,  7pm 

Wednesday,  July  9:  Readings  by 
Mark  Conway  and  Pamela  Painter 

slide  talk  by  Marian  Roth,  7pm 


Saturday,  July  12:  Highlands  Fest  at 
Highlands  Center  (9am-1pm)  featuring 
a poetry  reading  by  former  FAWC  Fel- 
low Tony  Hoagland,  10am 

Monday,  July  14:  Reading  by  Marcie 
Hershman;  slide  talk  by  Constantine 
Manos,  7pm 

Tuesday,  July  15:  Readings  by  Jean 
Valentine  and  Martha  Southgate 

slide  talk  by  Linda  Bond,  7pm 

Wednesday,  July  16:  Reading  by  Carl 
Phillips;  slide  talk  by  Andrew  Mockler,  7pm 

Sunday,  July  19:  Screening  of  "Hans 
Hofmann,"  documentary  film  by  Sam 

Feinstein  7pm 

Monday,  July  21:  Readings  by  Martha 
Rhodes  and  Dean  Albarelli,  7pm 

Tuesday,  July  22:  Reading  by  Michael 
Ryan;  slide  talk  by  Marjorie  Portnow,  7pm 

Wednesday,  July  23:  Reading  by 
Phillip  Lopate  slide  talk  by  Louise 
Hamlin  7pm 

Saturday,  July  26:  Screening  of 
'Stanley's  House",  documentary  film 
by  Toby  Carey  of  Stanley's  childhood 
home  in  Worchester,  7pm 

Monday,  July  28:  Reading  by  Cleopatra 
Mathis;  slide  talk  by  Vicky  Tomayko,  7pm 

Tuesday,  July  29:  Reading  by  Martha 
Collins,  slide  talk  by  Jim  Peters,  7pm 

Wednesday,  July  30:  Readings  by 
Amy  Bloom  and  Ohio  Arts  Council 
Writer-in-Residence  Theresa  Williams 
slide  talk  by  David  Graham  7pm 

August 

Saturday,  August  2:  Reading  by 
James  Lecesne,  7pm 

Monday,  August  4:  Readings  by 

Marie  Howe  and  Carlo  Rotella  slide 
talk  by  Roberto  Juarez,  7pm 

Tuesday,  August  5:  Readings  by  Alan 
Shapiro  and  Liz  Rosenberg;  slide  talk 
by  Amy  Arbus  7pm 

Wednesday,  August  6:  Readings  by 
Ralph  Angel  and  Victoria  Redel  slide 
talk  by  Peik  Larsen,  7pm 


Friday,  August  8:  Opening  reception 
for  the  32nd  Annual  FAWC  Auction 
Preview,  6-8pm;  Gallery  viewing 
August  10  to  14 

Saturday,  August  9:  Tribute  to  Grace 
Paley  with  Victoria  Redel  Cleopatra 
Mathis  Gerry  Albarelli  and  others,  TBA 

Monday,  August  11:  Readings  by 
Sara  London  and  Nahid  Rachlin 

slide  talk  by  Joanne  Dugan,  7pm 

Tuesday,  August  12:  Readings  by 
Ross  Gay  and  Elana  Greenfield  slide 
talk  by  Daniel  Heyman  7pm 

Wednesday,  August  13:  Readings  by 
Daisy  Fried  and  Gerry  Albarelli,  7pm 

Saturday,  August  16:  FAWC’s  32nd 
Annual  AUCTION,  6pm 

Monday,  August  18:  Readings  by 
Marie  Ponsot  and  Robin  Hemley 

slide  talk  by  Jo  Ann  Jones,  7pm 

Tuesday,  August  19:  Readings  by 
Major  Jackson  and  Patricia  Henley 

slide  talk  by  Liza  Folman,  7pm 

Wednesday,  August  20:  Reading  by 
Julia  Glass;  slide  talks  by  Paul  Bowen 
and  Iren  Handschuh,  7pm 

Friday,  August  22:  Opening  reception 
for  Matthew  Kolodziej,  Ohio  Arts 
Council  Ariist-in-Residence,  6-8pm; 
Exhibition  runs  from  August  18-27 

September 

Friday,  September  5:  Opening  recep- 
tion for  MassArt  MFA  Faculty  exhibition 
6-8pm.  Exhibition  runs  from  August  29 
to  September  9 

Friday,  September  12:  Opening 
reception  for  MassArt  MFA  Student 
Thesis  Exhibition  Exhibition  runs  from 
September  12  to  24 

Friday,  September  26:  Opening  recep- 
tion for  Outer  Cape  Artists  Residency 
Consortium.  Featuring  works  created 
by  artists  at  dune  shacks  at  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Exhibition  runs 
from  September  26  to  October  7 


Readings  and  slide  talks  take  place  in  the  Stanley  Kumtz  Common  Room  Exhibitions  and  openings  are  held 
in  the  Hudson  D Walker  Gallery.  Both  are  located  at  24  Pearl  Street  in  Provincetown 
There  is  a $5  suggested  donation  for  readings  and  slide  talks  Contact  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  to  confirm  events. 

508-487-9960  • general@fawc.org  • www.FAWC.org 


E9I8IH  M 
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This  Summer 
at  PAAM 


Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  460  Commercial  St.  508-487-1750  www.paam.org 


EXHIBITIONS 

PAAM  Consignment  Auction 

Preview:  May  23— June  7;  Auction:  June  7, 7 PM 
Harvey  Dodd:  May  23— June  22 
Joyce  Johnson:  May  16— July  13 
Romanos  Rizk:  May  30— July  27 
Studio  ShowJune  1 3— August  3 
Edna  Boies  Hopkins:June  13— August  3 
Art  of  the  Garden:  June  27— July  27 
Robert  Henry:  July  18— August  31 
12x1 2/Silent  Auction:  August  1 -September  7 
Herman  Maril:  August  8— October  12 
PAAM  Consignment  Auction 

Preview:  September  5-20;  Auction:  Sept  20, 7 PM 
Director's  Choice:  September  5— October  1 9 
MASS  ART:  September  12—21 
PAAM  Collection:  September  26-November  2 
Printmakers  of  Cape  Cod:  September  26-November  9 
Members  Juried:  October  17-November  16 
Recent  Gifts:  October  17-November  30 


Fredi  Schiff  Levin  Lecture  Series 

Joyce  Johnson:  Artist  Gallery  Talk,  5/27, 7pm 
Ray  Rizk:  Artist  Gallery  Talk,  6/10, 7pm 

Edna  Boies  Hopkins:  by  Dominique  Vasseur,  6/14, 3pm 
Studio  Show:  Gallery  Talk  with  Michael  Mazur,  6/24, 7pm 
Eco-Elegance:  Lecture  by  Priscilla  Randall,  7/8, 7pm 
Robert  Henry:  Artist  Gallery  Talk,  7/22, 7pm 
Herman  MarikGallery  Talk  wChris  McCarthy,  8/12, 7pm 

Blue  Door  Chamber  Music 

Arthur  Cook,  cello  and  Deborah  Gilwood,  piano 
Artistic  Directors 

August  1 3 - Works  by  Milhaud  and  Chausson 
A.Cook/D.Gilwood,  guest  artist  Amy  Kimball,  violin 
August  20  - Works  by  Faure,  Martinu,  and  Franck 
Arthur  Cook,  cello  and  Deborah  Gilwood,  piano 
August  27  - Works  by  Mozart,  Britten,  and  Dvorak 
A.Cook/D.Gilwood  with  Cenovia  Cummins,  violin; 
Karl  Kawahara,  viola;  Marilyn  Coyne,  oboe 


Summer  Jazz  with  Bart  Weisman 

June  25  - Shawnn  Monteiro  (vocals) 

June  23-26  - Monteiro/Weisman  Master  Class 
July  16  - Next  Generation  of  Jazz  (great  young  talent) 
July  30  - Ann  Austin  (vocals)  & John  Harrison  III  (piano) 
August  4 - Carmen  Cicero  (sax) 

Sept.  3 - Jon  Wheatley  (guitar)  & Bruce  Abbott  (sax) 

Music  in  the  Cape  Air 

with  Dick  Miller  (piano,  vocals)  and  Friends 

July  9 - Joe  Muranyi  (clarinet,  vocals) 

John  Bucher  (trumpet);  Marshall  Wood  (bass) 
July  23  - Marty  Grosz  (guitar,  vocals) 

Dan  Block  (clarinet,  sax) 

August  6 - Samoa  Wilson  (vocals) 

Peter  Ecklund  (trumpet) 

September  10  - Jimmy  Mazzy  (banjo,  vocals) 

Jeff  Hughes  (trumpet);  John  Clark  (clarinet) 

Also: 

July  13  - Annual Secret  Garden  Tour,  10-3  PM  $30 
Aug  1 1 - Cape  Cod  Chamber  Music  Festival,  8 PM 


The  Museum  School  at  PAAM 

Summer  2008 


Art  History 

Explore  a century  of  creativity  with 
. Mary  E.  Abell, Tracey  Anderson, 
Josephine  Del  Deo,  Bill  Evaul,  Bob 
Henry,  Rob  Longley,  Chris  McCarthy 


Artists  in  their  Studios 

Create  in  artists'  private  studios  with 
Bob  Bailey,  Rick  Fleury,  Nathalie  Perrier, 
Franny  Golden,  Carol  Odell,  Wendy 
Olin,  Marian  Roth,  Mike  Wright 


Drawing 

Basic  to  Advanced  instruction,  outdoors 
and  in  the  studio  with  Larry  Collins,  Jack 
Coughlin,  Rob  Dutoit,  Anne  Flash,  Joan 
Hopkins,  Scott  Rawlins,  Alicia  Rothman, 
Selina  Trieff 


Mixed  Media  & Sculpture 

Stretch  out  creatively  with  Mark  Adams, 
Tracey  Anderson,  Bob  Bailey,  Rosalind 
Pace,  Marcia  Simon,  Mike  Wright 


Painting 

Load  a brush  with  color  with  Rick 
Fleury,  Franny  Golden,  Bob  Henry,  Amy 
Kandall,  Doug  Ritter,  Ilona  Royce- 
Smithkin,  and  Margaret  Shields 


Plein  Air 

Continue  the  tradition  with  John 
Clayton,  Mary  Giammarino,  Logan 
Hagege , Megan  Hinton,  Rob  Long- 
ley,  Hilda  Neily  and  Wendy  Olin 


Printmaking 

White-line,  Monoprints  and  more  with 
Kathryn  Smith, William  Evaul,  Megan 
Hinton, Tia  Scalcione,  Mary  Walker 


And  For  Children 

Painting, drawing, clay, mixed  media, 
construction,  printmaking  with 
Liz  Carney,  Nathalie  Ferrier,  Elspeth 
Halvorsen.Kate  Ryan, Tia  Scalcione, 
Cathy  Skowron,  Michael  Walden 


5 tody  at  the  Museum  School  at  PAAM  year-round! 
Begin  with  our  summer  workshop  program, 
continue  with  the  plein  program  in  September, 
then  move  into  the  studio  in  October  and  November  to 
paint  from  masterworks  from  PAAM's  permanent  col- 
lection or  learn  the  art  of  Cape  impressionist  still  life 
painting.  In  addition,  our  accredited  program  begins 
September  22,  2008  and  January  26,  2009,  in  part- 
nership with  Cape  Cod  Community  College.  Courses  in 
painting,  drawing,  printmaking,  art  history,  design,  tex- 
tile and  fiber  arts,  writing  about  art,  and  mixed  media 
will  be  offered.  For  more  information  visit  www.paam.org 
or  call  508  487 17 50. 


jLJ  I in  pari  In 

Provincetown 


■ lourism  I ini'  I 


massculturalcouncil.org  ^ / 

This  organization  is  funded  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural 
Council,  a state  agency. 


PAAM  is  an  equal  opportunity  provider  and  employer. 
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Hilda  Neily 
Gallery 


398  ( ]< miiiKTrial  Si 
Provincetown  VIA 
508  -+87  01 44 
liildancilvgallei'N  .coin 


Cjd  £)olduc 


represented  locally  by 

I ynian-p7 yer  (gallery  ♦ 45 2 (Commercial  Street  ♦provincetown 


Rosemary  Broton  Boyle 


MIXED  MEDIA  RELIEFS 


STUDIO  APPT.  508-487-0913 

paintrmom@aol.com 

www.ozgalleryptown.com 


•Mr  NOD  TO  LOUISE"  52"  s 32"  WOOD,  PAINT,  FOUND  MATERIALS 


Mary  Styer  Holton 

Represented  in  Provincetown  by 
Thanassi  Gallery 
234  Commercial  Street 
508-487-0233 
styerholtongallery.com 


5ACK5HORE 

GALLERY 

55>4  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN  MA  02 657 
yOS  +<S7  68/0 

www.baclcsb0re2allertj.com 


— 


FRANCO  CATANIA  ft 

T t 

Art  Jewelry  Assemblages 


To  Die  For  Studio 


MATERIALS:  Bakelite,  Pearls, 
Coral,  Amber,  Dice,  Sterling  & More 
STYLES:  Contemporary, 

Ethnic,  Victorian,  Asian,  Couture 


Whalers  Wharf  - top  floor 

year  round,  by  chance  or  appt 
774.216.9171 

francoacatanid@yahoo.com  I 


POLLY  COTE 

PRINTS,  PAINTINGS 

REPRESENTED  BY 

C0RT1LE  GALLERY 

234  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
508-487-4200 

studio  hours  by  appointment 
508-487-8381  chezcote@comcast.net 


MYSHADOWBOX.COM 

2008  Limited  Edition  Designs 
Cape  Cod  Small  Art  Tiles  by  Frank  McDonough 

Available  at 

Gale  Force  Bikes  ~ The  Beach  Market 

144  Bradford  Street,  Provincetown,  MA 
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AngeLa  E.uss^ 

Large  format  pine  Art  CjlcLses 
Artist  Preefs.  Limited  ELditien  Series 
CVmmissbns  Lnceuraged 
www.russephete.cem 


represented  by 
lAariLn  dj'allery 
AAy  Commercial  street 
PreVinceteWn,  |V|A 

617233.9234  | 508.4872380 


ALD 


GALLERY 

423  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

t 508.487.4230 
www.aldengallery.com 


STUDIO  GALLERY 

VICTORIA 
MAASE  STOLL 
& 

SUSAN  LYMAN 


OPENING  WEEKENDS 

July  5-6  & July  19-20,  2-6  pm 


Richard  Pepitone 

Studio 

234  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel:  508.487.4200 
richardpepitone@exite.com 


VICTOR  POWELL 

Custom  Sandals  Leather  Design 
Sculpture 


THE  WORKSHOP 

323  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 
508  487  9075 

www.victorpowellsworkshop.com 


A 

JACK  DELMOND 

4 

“Ptown  Harbor " 

acrylic  on  canvas 

36"x36" 

•31 

Charlies-Baltivlk  Gallery, 

432  Commercial  St.  Ptown 

1 

Yesterday  Treasures, 

1 76  Commercial  Street,  Ptown 

Michael  B.  Wilson 


CONTEMPORARY  REALISM 

by  appointment  617-851-7945 
ozgallery@yahoo.com 
www.ozgalleryptown.com 


Madeliene 

Abling 


ablmggallery.com 


REPRESENTED  BY  LYMAN-EYER  GALLERY 
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2008  Cover  Art  Cascades  Edna  Boies  Hopkins 


logo 
book 
retai  I 

exhibition 
artist  catalogs 

interior 

exterior 

design  solutions  for  any  project 

UPTON  SMITH 

76  SHORE  ROAD  NORTH  TRURO  508.487.6031 


THE  PROVINCETOWN 
GALLERY  GUIDE 


Year  Round 
29th  Edition 


2008/09 


Galleries  • Museums  • Artists  • Art  Classes  • Studios 
www.provincetowngalleryguide.com 


THE  PROVINCETOWN 
GALLERY  GUIDE 


Year  Round 
29th  Edition 


2008/09 

NEW  IN  2008 


PROVINCETOWN  ART  CALENDAR 

08 


The  2008/2009  Provincetown  Gallery  Guide 
features  a 10  page  guide  to  the  year  ahead  at 
PAAM  plus  an  extensive  set  of  listings  and  adverts 
for  galleries,  museums,  artist  studios  and  other  art 
spaces . 

Our  website  will  now  include  an  opportunity  to 
blog  as  a guest  author  on  our  new  Art  Calendar 
as  well  as  providing  the  entire  printed  guide  in  an 
online  version. 

www.provincetowngalleryguide.com 
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Primitive  Studio  Furniture 


RANDOM  ORBITS  III 
Dining  Surface 
Antiques  Pine  Boards 
45.5"  x 93"  x 31"  High 
by  R.  Kiusalas 


Rte.  149  (3/4  mile  north  of  exit  5) 
West  Barnstable 
Cape  Cod,  MA  02668 
508-362-2676 

www.westbarnstabletables.com 


It’s  time 
to  redesign 
your  website. 


Mr.  Peaches,  Creative  Director 


Fee:  carrots. 
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it 


A 


A Home 

by  Jeff  Nelson 

Sacred,  Loving  and 

Responding 
Organic  Real  Amongst  its 
Reflections 

Reflecting  Time  into  the  Eternal  Heart 
So  One  may  Feel,  Love  and  Nest 
Amongst  the  Birds  of  Paradise 

Feeling  One's  Vibration 
Finally  at  home  within 
One's  Creation 
Within 
the 

Dream  of 
Life 


j-'r/ 

r t 


Design  • Art  • Poetry 

Whales  Tales  of  Enlightenment 

A life  center  with  artistic  creativity 

Jeff  Nelson 

Sacred  Symbolic  Poet  & Whale  Dancer 

www.whalestalesofenlightenment.com 
17  I Balfour  Lane,  Chatham,  MA  02633 


Family 

Markets 


From  Our  Family  To  Yours 


Visit  our  other  locations: 

Rt.  28  & 170  Clay  Pond  Road,  Bourne.  MA*  Old  South  Wharf,  Nantucket.  MA 


ALWAYS  EXHIBITING  GREAT  TASTE! 

Our  “FRESH”  departments  are  a must  see 


The  freshest  produce 

The  finest  Angus  and  Choice  beef  available 

Fresh  seafood  department  with 

sushi  and  local  variety 

A corner  deli  featuring  quality  meats, 

cheeses  and  salads 

Fresh  baked  goods 

Best  chicken  wings  in  town! 

In  store  Pharmacy 

And  most  importantly,  a customer  focused 
team  that  is  committed  to  serving  you  better! 


Now  showing  at  28  Shank  Painter  Road, 

V. 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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/^fv  dffuri 


nuHncfvts  cu&cuf  fr&m.  it  cc 


Panoramic  water  views  and  warm  sea  breezes,  a heated  pool  and 
luxuriously  large  rooms.  All  secluded  yet  convenient  to  everything 
Provincetown  has  to  offer. 


Chateau 
^Provincetown 

IN  THE  WEST  END 


508.487.1286  ChateauPtown.com  105  Bradford  Street  Ext. 


More  flights 
give  you  wings. 


Travel  back  and  forth  between  Boston  and 
Provincetown  in  25  minutes  on  your  choice  of  up  to 
32  flights  a day.  Book  online  at  www.flycapeair.com 
or  call  1-800-352-0714  today. 


VINEYARD  NANTUCKET 


From  Provincetown  To  Boston  From  Boston  To  Provincetown 


FLIGHT 

DEP.  TIME 

ARR.  TIME 

FREQUENCY 

FLIGHT 

DEP.  TIME 

ARR.  TIME 

FREQUENCY 

200 

6:00  AM 

6:25  AM 

1 

201 

6:35  AM 

7:00  AM 

1 

202 

6:50  AM 

7:15  AM 

XI, 7 

203 

7:00  AM 

7:25  AM 

X5,6,7 

204 

7:10  AM 

7:35  AM 

1 

205 

7:30  AM 

7:55  AM 

5,6,7 

206 

7:45  AM 

8:10  AM 

X5,6,7 

207 

7:45  AM 

8:10  AM 

XI, 5, 6, 7 

208 

8:15  AM 

8:40  AM 

5,6,7 

209 

8:00  AM 

8:25  AM 

1 

210 

8:30  AM 

8:55  AM 

XI, 5, 6, 7 

211 

8:15  AM 

8:40  AM 

5,6 

212 

8:45  AM 

9:10  AM 

1 

213 

9:00  AM 

9:25  AM 

5,6,7 

214 

9:30  AM 

9:55  AM 

X5,6,7 

213 

8:30  AM 

8:55  AM 

X5,6,7 

214 

9:00  AM 

9:25  AM 

5,6,7 

215 

9:45  AM 

10:10  AM 

5,6,7 

216 

9:45  AM 

10:10AM 

5,6,7 

215 

9:30  AM 

9:55  AM 

X5,6 ,7 

218 

10:30  AM 

10:55  AM 

Daily 

217 

10:30  AM 

10:55  AM 

Daily 

220 

11 : 1 5 AM 

1 1:40  AM 

5,6,7 

219 

1 1:15  AM 

1 1 :40  AM 

5,6,7 

220 

1 1:30  AM 

1 1:55  AM 

X5,6,7 

221 

11:30  AM 

1 1:55  AM 

X5,6,7 

222 

12:00  PM 

12:25  PM 

5,6,7 

223 

12:45  PM 

1 .10  PM 

X5,6,7 

224 

12:45  PM 

1:10  PM 

5,6,7 

223 

12:30  PM 

12:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

226 

1:30  PM 

1 :55  PM 

Daily 

225 

1:30  PM 

1:55  PM 

Daily 

228 

2:30  PM 

2:55  PM 

Daily 

227 

2:30  PM 

2:55  PM 

Daily 

230 

3:30  PM 

3:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

229 

1:15  PM 

3:40  PM 

5,6,7 

230 

3:15  PM 

3:40  PM 

5,6,7 

229 

3:30  PM 

3:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

232 

4:00  PM 

4:25  PM 

5,6,7 

231 

4:00  PM 

4:25  PM 

5,6,7 

234 

4:45  PM 

5:10  PM 

5,6,7 

233 

4:30  PM 

4:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

234 

4:30  PM 

4:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

233 

4:45  PM 

5:10  PM 

5,6,7 

236 

5:45  PM 

6:10  PM 

X5,6,7 

235 

5:30  PM 

5:55  PM 

1,5, 6, 7 

236 

5:30  PM 

5:55  PM 

5,6,7 

237 

6:15  PM 

6:40  PM 

5,7 

238 

6:15  PM 

6:40  PM 

5,7 

237 

6:30  PM 

6:55  PM 

XI, 5, 6, 7 

240 

7:00  PM 

7:25  PM 

5,7 

239 

7:00  PM 

7:25  PM 

5,6,7 

242 

7:45  PM 

8:10  PM 

6 

239 

7:30  PM 

7:55  PM 

X5,6,7 

244 

8:00  PM 

8:25  PM 

5 

241 

7:45  PM 

8:10  PM 

5 

246 

8:15  PM 

8:40  PM 

X5,6,7 

243 

8:45  PM 

9:10  PM 

5 

248 

8:30  PM 

8:55  PM 

5 

Subject  tc 

change  without  notice. 

Your  wings  (for  the  Cape  & Islands. 
1-800-352-0714  • (508)  771-6944  • flycapeair.com 
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Earn  a low-residency 
M.F.A.  or  M.A. 
in  as  little  as 
30  or  18  months 

Winter  2009  Residency 

January  2-10 

Application  Deadline 

December  15 

Deadline  for  graduate 
assistantship  consideration 

December  1 


UNIVERSITY 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 


FICTION  | POETRY  | SCREENWRITING  | PLAYWRITING  | CREATIVE  NONFICTION 


Live  the 
writer’s 


www.wilkes.edu/creativev 
l-Soo-WILKES-U  Ext.  4235 


7 


A Memoir 

by  B.  H.  Friedman 


From  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 

TRIPPING:  A MEMOIR  BY  B.  H.  FRIEDMAN 

In  I lie  1900s,  amid  political  upheaval  and  anti-war  protests,  a groiring  number  of 
win  10  \mericans  were  creating  their  oirn  visionary  revolution  bv  "tuning  in.  turning 
on,  and  dropping  out.  " ( 'annabis  was  king,  and  the  sacred  mushrooms  "psilocybin 
and  LSD  were  "tripping"  the  minds  of  thousands,  led  by  psychologistJgp.ni/ pitchman 
Dr.  Timothy  Lean  ',  the  pied  piper  of  the  psychedelic  drug  scene. 

In  the  retrospective  memoir  Tripping.  B.  I /.  Friedman,  author  of  numerous  novels, 
stones,  plays,  and  monographs,  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  for  an  intimate  took  at 
Lean' s inner  circle,  a group  of  teachers,  students,  and  artists  who  participated  in 
drug  research  anil  experimentation  throughout  much  of  the  decade.  Based  on  his 
detailed  journals  as  well  as  correspondence  with  Lean'  and  others,  the  author 
/in  in  Is  a fascinating  and  candid  portrait  of  the  firsthand  effects  of  "tripping , ” and 
the  ultimate  price  that  some  paid  when  dreams  of  innocence  and  liberation  turned 
into  nightmares.  I true  flashback  to  a turbulent  time  of  excess  and  exhilaration. 
Tripping  is  the  dramatic  account  of  one  man  's  journey  through  personal  and  pro- 
fessional upheaval  and  toward  enlightenment. 

Praise  for  TRIPPING  “Fresh  at  a distance  of  40  years,  [B.  H.  Friedman’s]  descriptions  are  the 
most  accurate  evocations  of  the  psychedelic  experience  I’ve  ever  read.  They  suggest  that  the 
sensationalizing  of  psychedelics  (for  which  we  have  Timothy  Leary  to  thank),  and  the  criminaliza- 
tion that  resulted,  is  an  American  tragedy.”  — Ann  Marlowe,  The  New  York  Observer 


ALMOST  A LIFE  “B.  H.  Friedman  has  a trigger  mind  and  a candid  eye The  manner  of 

the  telling  is  as  significant  as  the  subject  matter  — cool,  urbane,  dialectical,  touched  by  Jame- 
sian irony. . . . extends  beyond  its  frame  into  a study  of  the  relationship  between  biography  and 
fiction,  subject  and  object,  hero  and  anti-hero A serious  and  subtle  achievement." 

— Stanley  Kunitz 
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See  form  on  page  144  to  order. 
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MAS5ART  MassArt  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown 

MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  www.massart.edu 

OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 


A unique  low-residency  MFA  program  focusing  on  2D  art,  including  painting,  drawing,  printmaking  and  mixed  media.  This  program  creates  an  intensive 
and  optimal  environment  for  artists  to  pursue  their  studio  work  and  receive  feedback  from  leading  art  professionals  with  national  reputations. 

The  program  is  located  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  which  has  nurtured  emerging  artists  for  forty  years. 


2008  Graduate  Thesis  Shows  12  September  2008  - 21  September  2008 


Class  of  2008  Commencement  19  Sep  2008,  FAWC 

Rebecca  Arnoldi  Adam  Scott  Miller 

Hannah  Bureau  Louis  Theodore  Ollier 

Wylie  Sofia  Garcia  Sal  Strom 

Katie  Jurkiewicz  Sage  Tucker-Ketcham 


Kate  Ledogar 
Nancy  Milliken 


Julius  Wasserstein 
Joyce  Zavorskas 


Thesis  Show  Galleries 

Hudson  D.  Walker 
Gallery,  FAWC 

24  Pearl  St. 

Opening  12  Sep  2008 
6pm  - 9pm 


Stanley  Kunitz 
Common  Room,  FAWC 

24  Pearl  St. 

Opening  12  Sep  2008 
6pm  - 9pm 


Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum 

460  Commercial  St. 
Opening  12  Sep  2008 
8pm  - 10pm 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  ARTS  ADMINISTRATION, 
AT  A GREAT  UNIVERSITY,  IN  A CITY  THAT  LOVES  THE  ARTS. 


WRITE  artsad@bu.edu 
VISIT  www.bu.edu/artsadmin 
CALL  617-353-4064 


ADMINISTRATION 


Boston  University  Metropolitan  College 
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NEW  FROM  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 


BLUE  NIGHTS 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GEORGE  HIROSE 
Preface  by  Christopher  Busa,  Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer 


“After  midnight,  many  lamps  are  still  on  in  town,  and 
one  can  often  see  in  [Hirose’s]  prints  a line  of  light 
etched  by  a car  as  it  comes  around  a turn.” 

— Norman  Mailer ; 
from  the  Introduction 


See  form  on  page  144  to  order. 
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KINA  BERIL 

Interior  Decoration  Studio 


FULL  SERVICE  HOME  DECOR  & RENOVATION 
COLOR  AND  DESIGN  CONSULTATION 

CUSTOM  DRAPERY,  SHADES,  UPHOLSTERY,  SLIPCOVERS  & BEDDING 


508-783-4783  kina68@earthlink.net  www.kinaberildecor.com 

Serving  the  Cape,  New  England  <$2  New  York 


im.com 


The  Art  of  Choice* Art  of  Design  •Timeless  Per 

Organic  Reflections  of  Time 
Building  nests  from  the  heart 
Through  vibration  we  create  -- 
Finally  home  within 
Your  Dream 


508-945-2500 
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MAPI’S 


PROV/NCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 


CALL  487-1145  for  reservations 


Angel  Foods 

Organic  Produce  • International  Deli 
Fresh  Meats  & Fish 

Prepared  Foods  & Sandwiches  • In-Store  Bakery 
Natural  & Specialty  Grocery  • Beer  & Wine 
467  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  508  487-6666 
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IF  FOOD  IS  ART... 


CflL  PRODUCE,  GORGEOUS  SEAFOOD,  t, 

IS  SERVED  WITH  IllllOVflTIOn,  flllEHIIOn  i,  STYLE 


M ■ ^ W 

l 

i.  Jr 

186  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVIACETOWII 
FIVE  EXTRAORDINARY  GUESTROOMS 
DIIMER  6 BAR  FROM  6 PM 
598  487-7555 
WWW.EnZOLIVES.COM 

BUBALA'S  is  a watercolor, 

seriously  fresh  seafood, 
waterfront  dining, 
outdoor  patio  on  the  street, 
free  parking... 

<5*"*  , to  boot! 

185  Commercial  Street  Provincetown 
open  at  1 1 am  for  brunch,  lunch,  dinner  & bar 
508  487-0773  www.bubalas.com 
508  487-0220  for  Ptown  delivery 


&?  SPIRITUS  is  a big  sketchbook. 


mythic  whole  wheat  crust  pizza, 
fresh  squeezed  juice, 
strong  coffee  & chai, 
frozen  yogurt  & deluxe  ice  creams 

open  daily  11 :30  am  to  2 am 
190  Commercial  Street  508  487-2808 


& we  deliver... 
508  487-0220 
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Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva 
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nd 


Awards  for  Provincetown  Arts 


2008  Pushcart  Prize  XXXII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses,  Special  Mention 
2003  Best  American  Poetry 

Pushcart  Prize  XXIX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
2002  Distinguished  Short  Stories  of  2001 
1 998  Best  American  Movie  Writing 

1 996  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  Special  Mention  for  Design  in  1 995 
1 995  Pushcart  Prize  XX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
1 994  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1 994  Editor’s  Choice  IV:  Essays  from  the  U.S.  Small  Press  1 978-92 

1 994  Notable  Essays  of  1 993 

1993  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1 993  Best  American  Poetry 

1993  Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1992  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content  & Design 
1 99 1 Best  American  Poetry 

1 99 1 Notable  Essays  of  1 990 

1 989  Print  Certificate  of  Design  Excellence 

1 988  Best  American  Essays 

1 986-99  Over  1 00  Pushcart  Nominations  for  Fiction,  Nonfiction,  and  Poetry 


FOR  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  2008, 

WE  THANK  THESE  SUPPORTERS 

Anonymous 
Mary  Abell 
Leonard  Alberts,  MD 
Warren  G.  Alexander 
Dennis  Allee 

Bobby  Alter  and  Lisa  DeLima 
Katie  and  Robert  Augustyn 
Katharine  Bachman  and  Kathleen  Thurmo 
Will  Barnet 

Linda  A.  and  Robert  J.  Begiebing 

Eleanor  and  Edward  Bloom 

Betty  and  Al  Bodian 

Stephen  Borkowski 

Susan  Rand  Brown,  PhD 

Jeanne  Bultman 

Mary  Bayes  Byan 

Barbara  and  Sidney  Cheresh 

Joan  and  Jerome  Cohen 

Dennis  Costin  and  Ernie  Bynum 

Georgia  Coxe 

Alexandra  Cromwell 

Bruce  Danzer 

Alison  Deming 

Ann  D'Ercole 

Vivian  and  James  Dickson 

Tony  Doniger  and  Liza  Lunt 

Mona  and  Carlton  Dukess 

Timothy  Dyk  and  Sally  Katzen  Dyk 

Jane  Eccles 

Wendy  Everett 

Herta  Feely 

Polly  and  Frank  Foley 

Robert  Foster 

Cynthia  Frawley 

B.  H.  Friedman 

Tamson  Gardner 

Frank  Gaspar 

Ben  Graham 

Fay  T.  and  Dennis  Greenwald 
Neva  Hansen 
Wilbur  Hayes 

Robert  Henry  and  Selina  Trieff 
Marcie  Hershman  and  Rebecca  Blunk 
Larry  Heyer 

Wendy  Hinden  and  Mary  Paquin 
Larry  Hyer 

Susan  and  Tonyjackett 
Leslie  and  Robert  Jackson 
Ellen  Sinclair Junger 
Marianne  Karmel 
Marilyn  and  John  Kearney 
Eugene  Kelly 
Paul  Koch 


Jacqueline  Kroschwitz 
Harriet  and  Dick  Larsen 
Robert  O.  Leaver,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Lennon  and  Donna  Pedro  Lennon 
Michael  Liese 

Betty  Jean  and  Robert  Jay  Lifton 

Jon  Lind 

Michael  Longo 

Adlin  Loud 

Sally  and  Chris  Lutz 

Norman  and  Norris  Church  Mailer 

David  Mamo  and  Amy  Kandall 

Genevieve  Martin 

Hilary  Masters 

David  L.  Mayo 

Gail  and  Michael  Mazur 

Stephania  and  James  McClennen 

Deborah  McKown 

Sabrina  McLaughlin 

Dermot  Meagher 

Albert  Merola  and  Jim  Balia 

Nicholas  and  Stephanie  Meyer 

David  Michaelis 

Joan  and  Richard  Miller 

Cherie  Mittenthal 

Mary  L.  Moore 

Jeannie  Motherwell 

Renate  Ponsold  Motherwell 

Margaret  Murphy 

Maury  Newburger  and  Sheldon  Winicour 

Brooke  Newman 

Joe  Novak 

Mary  Oliver 

Emilie  Oppenheim 

Denise  and  Dean  Pappas 

Anna  Poor  and  Francis  Olschafskie 

Peggy  Prichett 

Michael  Prodanou  and  Constantine  Manos 


John  Raimondi 

Stephen  Rand,  MD 

Valorie  and  Richard  Rand 

Martha  Rhodes 

Alix  Ritchie  and  Marty  Davis 

Andrea  and  Harvey  Rosenthal 

Linda  and  Peter  Saunders 

Sandy  Schafer  and  Bernie  LaCasse 

Jane  and  Robert  Schewior 

Anton  and  Joan  Schiffenhaus 

Heidi  Jon  Schmidt  and  Roger  Skillings 

Mira  Schor  in  honor  of  Resia  Schor 

Jason  Shinder 

Michael  Sperber,  MD 

Nora  Speyer  and  Sideo  Fromboluti 

Joyce  and  William  Tager 

Patricia  Todisco 

Judith  Trepp 

Dominique  Vasseur 

Donald  Vaughan  and  Al  Ridgway 

Jay  Veevers 

Robert  Violetta  and  Mairead  Hickey 

Maureen  Vokey 

Sally  Walker  and  Tom  Gilmore 

Carol  Warshawsky 

Barbara  Wasserman 

John  Waters 

Nancy  Webb 

Joshua  Weiner 

Judith  and  Richard  Wurtman 

Howard  and  Roslyn  Zinn 


FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
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PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  2008 

ON  THE  COVER 

Gail  Mazur  Photograph  by  Elsa  Dorfman 
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ART 

Barbara  Baker  has  been  the  linking  force 
behind  the  successful  collaboration  between  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  and  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  Design  in 
Boston,  offering  an  MFA  built  around  a residency 
at  the  Work  Center.  Helen  Miranda  Wilson,  our 
cover  subject  last  summer,  curated  this  year’s 
thesis  exhibition,  which  will  open  in  September 
at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
and  the  Work  Center.  The  keynote  speaker  will  be 
one  of  this  year’s  cover  subjects,  Michael  Mazur. 

Judy  Chicago  will  speak  on  August  20  at  the 
Wellfleet  Congregationalist  Church,  in  the 
Woody  English  Distinguished  Lecture  at  Castle 
Hill.  Chicago  pioneered  how  a woman  could 
reshape  a masculine  art  world.  The  epigraph  of 
her  autobiography,  Through  the  Flower : My 
Struggle  as  a Woman  Artist,  quotes  Anais  Nin:  “I 
do  not  delude  myself,  as  Man  does,  that  I can  cre- 
ate in  proud  isolation.  Women’s  creation  must  be 
like  her  creation  of  children  . . . different  from 
Man’s  abstractions.’’  Her  monumental  The  Din- 
ner Party,  depicting  a massive,  triangle-shaped 
banquet  table  with  place  settings  for  about  three 
dozen  figures,  celebrates  important  women  from 
history  in  an  animated  dialogue  between  ancient 
mythologies  and  present  actions.  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  artists  honored  this  year  by  the  Truro  Cen- 
ter for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  whose  buildings  on 
Meetinghouse  Road  were  recently  renovated;  the 
barns,  studios,  and  the  tottering  three-story 
tower  are  spanking  new,  thanks  to  a sizeable 
grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council. 

John  DaSilva  is  a noted  Cape  Cod  architect 
whose  firm,  Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva,  has  pub- 
lished a compilation  of  innovative  designs  for 
twenty-five  distinctive  structures  on  our  peninsula: 
Architecture  of  the  Cape  Cod  Summer:  The 
Work  of  Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva,  published  in 
the  New  Classicists  series  by  Images  Publishing. 
His  incisive  essay  in  the  catalogue  reminds  us  why 
shingles  are  so  crucial  for  sheathing  Cape  Cod 
structures,  and  the  knowledge  gives  beauty  to 
our  natural  effort  to  find  ways  to  interlock. 

Elizabeth  Ives  Hunter,  director  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Museum  of  Art,  wrote  a valuable  catalogue 
essay  to  accompany  Sol  Wilson’s  retrospective 
last  summer  at  the  museum.  Wilson  declined  to 
paint  mythological  subjects  during  art  school, 
turning  from  depicting  Daniel  and  the  Lions’  Den 
to  the  old  boats  on  a beach  in  Provincetown.  Yet, 
illustrating  some  blind  lineage,  Hunter  notes  that 
the  artist  Paul  Resika  was  twelve  years  old  in 
1940  when  he  enrolled  as  Wilson’s  only  private 
student  at  Sixteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  in 
New  York,  and  he  would  study  with  Wilson  for 
four  more  years  before  he  turned  to  the  tutelage 
of  Hans  Hofmann.  Wilson  stressed  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  artist  to  express  the  contemporary 
social  mood,  and  his  school  proclaimed  that 
“the  student  must  be  developed  as  an  independ- 
ent thinker  at  the  same  time  he  is  trained  as  a 
competent  artist.” 


MASSART  AT  THE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER:  MFA  STUDENT 
COLIN  MCNAMEE  WORKING  IN  HIS  STUDIO  AT  FAWC  FOR 
THE  MAY  2008  RESIDENCY. 


BENTON  JONES,  STAR  BURST,  KILN-FORMED 
FROM  RECYCLED  GLASS  AND  COPPER 
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Benton  Jones,  a sculptor  in  glass  and  metal, 
owns  the  Millstone  Gallery,  located  in  Brewster, 
which  is  notable  for  attracting  serious  art-glass  | 
collectors.  He  said,  “Glass  comes  to  life  above 
1100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Only  then  can  you 
start  deciphering  its  complex  physical  proper- 
ties. When  combined  with  copper  and  brass  in  a 
kiln,  an  intricate  collaboration  develops,  much 
like  a theater  production.  When  the  kiln  is  i 
turned  on,  the  curtain  goes  up  and  the  produc- 
tion is  acted  out,  and  I am  left  with  a permanent 
record  of  the  performance.”  This  spring  Eric  j 
Clapton,  in  Boston  to  give  a rock  concert,  went 
gallery  hopping  on  Newbury  Street,  acquiring 
several  of  Jones’s  pieces  at  L’Attitude  Gallery  to 
decorate  a yacht  he  plans  to  sail  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Jones  said  that  he’d  heard  Clapton  has 
“good  taste  in  art.” 

Nathalie  Miebach,  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  for  the  past  two  years,  made  daily 
visits  along  a stretch  of  Herring  Cove  Beach, 
using  instruments  to  document  the  hours  of  high 
and  low  tide,  air  temperature,  wind  velocity, 
barometric  pressure,  and  other  indicators  of 
weather  patterns.  She  “translates”  this  data  by 
placing  colored  pins  and  little  paper  flags  on  the 
surface  of  a basket,  which  she  weaves  in  her  stu- 
dio when  she  is  not  out  in  her  boots,  sticking  a 
thermometer  in  the  breaking  waves.  Her  father  j 
was  a scientist,  and  she  is  intrigued  by  how  scien- 
tific thought  can  be  represented  visually  through 
graphs  and  diagrams,  and  that  these  thoughts 
can  take  the  form  of  sculpture.  This  spring  she 
exhibited  about  a dozen  of  these  works  at  the 
Nielsen  Gallery  in  Boston. 

Francine  Koslow  Miller,  director  of  the  New 
England  art  writers,  who  are  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Art  Critics  (AICA), 
hosted  the  annual  award  ceremony  at  the  Rose 
Art  Museum  this  spring.  “Best  Historical  Mono- 
graphic Museum  Show”  went  to  Edwin  Dickinson 
in  Provincetown:  1912—1937,  curated  by  Mary 
Abel  for  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum.  Tabitha  Vevers  and  the  artist  duo 
Nicholas  Kahn  and  Richard  Selesnick,  exhibiting 
at  Pepper  Gallery  in  Boston,  received  first-  and 
second-place  awards  for  “Best  Monographic 
Show  in  a Commercial  Gallery.” 

Margaret  Murphy,  the  new  director  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  who  replaced  Hunter 
O’Hanian  last  May,  has  a year  of  steady  com- 
mand behind  her  as  the  Work  Center  celebrates 
its  fortieth  anniversary  this  summer.  One  of  the 
founders,  Jack  Tworkov,  had  a stellar  show  of  his 
late  paintings  at  Acme  Fine  Art  in  Boston,  which 
doubled  as  the  annual  spring  Boston  benefit  for 
the  Work  Center.  David  Cowan,  the  director,  i 
wrote  eloquently  in  the  catalogue,  “While  it  is 
true  that  the  artist  did  believe  that  the  painterly  j 
self-expression  of  the  1950s  had  become  hack- 
neyed, his  late  paintings  were  more  about  the 
addition  of  the  intellect,  vis-a-vis  formal  structure 
or  planning,  than  about  the  elimination  of  the 
subconscious  impulse.” 
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DONALD  BEAL,  SURF,  BOULDERS,  2006 
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the  story  of  her  marriage  to  Tom’s  half-brother, 
Sid,  and  the  later  life  of  Huck  Finn,  skulking  like 
an  enigma  in  the  shadows  of  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
while  Sid  goes  off  to  fight  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
young  girl  whom  Twain  made  insipid  grows  up  to 
tell  her  story  in  an  independent,  ready-to-cope- 
with-anything  voice  that  references  Twain’s  collo- 
quial Southern  speech  with  only  a sprinkling  of 
“anywheres”  and  “t’others.”  Hart  gives  legs  to  an 
American  classic.  Reviewing  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
occasion  of  its  hundredth  anniversary  in  1984, 
Norman  Mailer  reread  the  book  he  had  not  read 
since  he  was  thirteen:  “The  book  was  so  up-to- 
date!  I was  not  reading  a classic  author  so  much 
as  looking  at  a new  work  sent  to  me  in  galleys  by 
a publisher.”  Yes,  Hart  captures  that  most  curious 
feeling  of  excitement  in  this  appealing  account,  at 
once  historical  and  contemporary. 

David  Michaelis,  the  author  of  Schulz  and 
Peanuts:  A Biography,  reviewed  in  this  issue,  wrote 
his  first  book  at  a desk  in  Provincetown  over- 
looking the  harbor.  Michaelis’s  family  had  bought 
the  house  at  619  Commercial  Street  from  Vera 
Sterne,  the  widow  of  the  artist  Maurice  Sterne, 
who  had  built  a second-floor  studio,  cantilevering 
it  out  over  the  deck.  Michaelis  recalls,  “Sterne’s 
paint-daubed  easel  and  used  palettes  were  still  in 
the  room  when  my  brother  and  I first  started  call- 
ing it  our  room.  I wrote  that  book  in  the  studio  in 
the  summer  of  1977  and  have  never  had  a better 
time  with  a first  draft  in  all  the  years  since.  Every 
writer  gets  one  free  throw,  and  that  was  mine.” 

Peter  Money,  poet  and  publisher  of  poetry 
titles  from  Harbor  Mountain  Press  in  Vermont,  was 
happy  about  the  review  in  Time  magazine  for  The 
Baghdad  Blues  by  Sinan  Antoon,  an  exiled  Iraqi 
now  teaching  Arabic  literature  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Money  makes  an  annual  trip  to  Provincetown. 
His  wife,  Lucinda,  is  a relative  in  the  vast  Walker 
clan  that  so  influences  the  East  End,  where  the 
magazine  is  located.  Previously,  Provincetown  Arts 
published  Money’s  interview  with  Allen  Ginsberg, 
his  mentor  at  Brooklyn  College.  Also  in  the  pages 
of  Provincetown  Arts,  the  late  cartoonist  Howie 
Schneider  reviewed  Maus,  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning graphic  novel  by  Art  Spiegelman.  On  his 
visit  last  summer,  Money  introduced  his  house- 
guest,  James  Sturm,  the  widely  praised  graphic 
novelist,  to  Mad  magazine  cartoonist  Al  Jafifee, 
who  also  summers  here.  James  Sturm’s  America: 
God,  Gold,  and  Golems  is  a starkly  told  tale  in 
words  and  pictures  about  the  black-and-white  bat- 
tle between  greed  and  lust  in  the  early  history  of  the 
last  century.  Money  writes,  “James  and  I were  talk- 
ing economy  of  form  in  graphics  and  poetry.” 
Sturm  cofounded  the  Center  for  Cartoon  Studies 
in  White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  whose  library  is 
named  for  Charles  Schulz. 

College  students  pin  posters  of  Mary  Oliver’s 
poem  “Wild  Geese”  on  dormitory  walls;  other 
readers  turn  to  her  poems  when  their  parents  die. 
She  is  the  most  widely  read  poet  in  America  and 
she  resides  in  Provincetown,  where  she  has  lived 


Paul  Resika  is  the  curator  of  an  intriguing 
show  at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art:  Four 
Painters:  On  Common  Ground  (June  7-August 
10).  Donald  Beal,  Rob  DuToit,  David  Paulson, 
and  Thaddeus  Radell  are  all  on  the  plus  or  minus 
side  of  being  fifty  years  old,  and  they  have  known 
each  other  from  the  days  each  studied  with  Resika, 
who  taught  them  to  paint  “without  tricks”  by 
immersing  them  in  the  raw  impulse  behind  the 
cave  paintings  at  Lascaux,  the  smoke-like  twists  of 
Titian,  the  thousand  greens  discovered  by  Corot, 
and  the  ragged,  ripped  forms  of  Franz  Kline,  all 
artists  crucial  to  Resika’s  classical  understanding 
of what  makes  new  art  good.  This  theme  of  small 
groups  of  artists  sustaining  friendships  and  career 
development  over  significant  time  was  apparent 
in  another  exhibition  this  spring,  also  at  the 
museum:  Painting  New  England  Together:  Jerome 
Green,  Peter  Kalill,  Lance  Walker. 

Romanos  Rizk’s  retrospective  this  summer  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
(May  30  July  13)  is  a once-in-a-lifetime  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  enormous  range  of  Rizk’s  painting, 
from  Hensche-esque  landscapes  to  startling 
abstractions  that  bypass  the  very  techniques  he 
has  mastered.  In  1958,  struggling  to  open  a stub- 
born door  to  his  studio  on  a particularly  windy 
day,  a can  of  stain  flew  from  his  hand  and 
splashed  a design  on  a bare,  white  canvas.  “A 
magnificent  accident,”  he  later  said,  teaching  him 
how  he  might  use  paint  improvisationally.  It  was 
Rizk’s  mother,  visiting  from  Lebanon,  who  pre- 
pared Middle  Eastern  dishes  for  the  crew  of  Ciro 
and  Sal’s,  the  restaurant  located  next  door  to 
Rizk’s  studio  on  Kiley  Court.  Evenings,  playing 
music  on  the  Greek  bouzouki,  he  learned  the  value 
of  improvisation  in  the  music  of  the  Middle  East, 
where  themes  are  the  basis  for  melodic  variations. 

Tabitha  Vevers  will  be  honored  with  a mid- 
career retrospective,  curated  by  Rachel  Rosenfield 
Lafo,  at  the  DeCordova  Museum  in  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  in  January  2009.  The  exhibition, 
titled  Tabitha  Vevers:  Narrative  Bodies,  will  fea- 
ture twenty-five  years  of  work,  beginning  with 
early  icon  paintings  up  through  her  recent  Flying 
Dreams,  Lover’s  Eyes,  Shells,  and  Eden  series.  The 
show  will  travel  to  the  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion and  Museum  in  the  spring  of  2009. 

WRITING 

Lenore  Hart,  who  reviewed  Norris  Church 
Mailer’s  second  novel  in  this  issue,  is  herself  the 
author  of  a new  novel,  Becky:  The  Life  and  Loves 
of  Becky  Thatcher  (St.  Martin’s  Press,  2008).  Her 
. character  is  the  developed  version  of  the  crybaby 
who  is  Tom  Sawyer’s  girlfriend  in  The  Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer.  In  Mark  Twain’s  novels,  the  men 
feel  real,  Hart  noticed,  “yet  the  female  characters 
were  all  Victorian,  pure,  weepy,  and  delicate.” 
Twain’s  Becky  was  the  daughter  of  a judge,  well- 
bred  and  well-read,  and  Hart  knew  she  would  be 
i a resilient  survivor  and  an  articulate  narrator,  with 
far  more  command  of  her  story  as  she  crests  on 
wisdom  that  buoys  her  in  her  seventies.  She  tells 


JAMES  STURM  AND  PETER  MONEY,  2007 


DAVID  MICHAELIS,  1981  photo  <&  joel  meyerowitz 
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most  of  her  life,  gathering  knowledge  about  the 
natural  world  from  daily  walks  that  are  acts  of 
supreme  attention,  a ritual  of  respect  that  offers 
solace  for  all  the  sadness  she  observes.  In  her  lat- 
est collection,  Red  Bird  (Beacon  Press,  2008), 
the  Red  Bird  reappears  at  intervals  throughout 
the  sixty-one  poems  in  this  full-throated  book.  It 
tweeters  in  the  treetops,  and  Oliver  listens.  The 
poet  hides  pencils  in  the  woods;  when  she  hears 
the  utterance  of  an  animal,  such  as  a bird,  she 
writes  down  the  pattern  of  its  words.  Her  dog, 
Percy,  dies  in  this  book,  yet  in  several  poems  he  is 
remembered  for  his  impatient  moan  while 
indoors  on  a sunny  day,  while  Oliver  reads  a 
book:  “The  tide  is  out  and  the  neighbor’s  dogs 
are  playing.  / But  Percy,  I say.  Ideas!  The  elegance 
of  language!  / The  insights,  the  funniness,  the 
beautiful  stories.”  And  Percy  says,  “Books?  I ate 
one  once,  and  it  was  enough.”  In  a later  poem 
Oliver  asks  Percy  how  she  should  live  her  life: 
“Love,  love,  love,  says  Percy.  / And  run  as  fast  as 
you  can  / along  the  shining  beach,  or  the  rubble, 
or  the  dust.  //  Then,  go  to  sleep.  / Give  up  your 
body  heat,  your  beating  heart.  / Then,  trust.” 
Oona  Patrick,  a Provincetown  native,  is  a 
writer  who  has  been  exploring  her  Portuguese 
ancestry,  traveling  to  the  Azorean  island  of  Flores, 
from  which  her  great-great-grandmother  emi- 
grated in  the  early  1860s.  She  stayed  in  a house 
for  artists  and  writers  and  interviewed  the  Por- 
tuguese writer  Vamberto  Freitas,  whom  she  had 
been  introduced  to  by  Frank  Gaspar,  another 
native  son  who  has  become  an  established  poet. 
For  the  catalogue  of  this  year’s  Portuguese  Festival, 
held  in  June,  Patrick  contributed  a lively  article 
about  how  well  the  people  on  this  island, 
perched  on  the  exposed  tip  of  an  extinct  volcano 
along  the  Mid-Atlantic  Ridge,  treat  their  poets, 
naming  streets  after  them.  She  felt  she  had 
encountered  an  antique  version  of  Provincetown 
afloat  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean. 

Liz  Rosenberg,  who  selected  the  poems  in  this 
issue,  is  also  the  recent  author  of  a new  book  of 
poems,  Demon  Love  (Mammoth  Books,  2008). 
Dedicated  to  her  husband,  the  epigraph  of  the 
book  quotes  an  exchange  between  Plato  and 
Socrates  on  the  question  of  what  love  is,  with 
Socrates  declaring  that  love  is  not  mortal,  but 
something  in  between,  “a  great  demon.” 

Reuel  K.  Wilson,  the  son  of  Mary  McCarthy 
and  Edmund  Wilson,  has  just  published  a mem- 
oir of  his  parents,  centering  on  their  life  in  Well- 
fleet,  To  the  Life  of  the  Silver  Harbor  (University 
Press  of  New  England,  2008).  Reuel  retraces  the 
eye-opening  nature  walks  he  took  with  his  father, 
side  by  side,  when  he  was  entering  adolescence. 
Gull  Pond,  “almost  a perfect  circle,”  allowed 
ample  time  for  a memorable  lecture  on  the  Lady’s 
Slipper,  Edmund’s  favorite  wildflower,  and  Reuel 
recalls  how  its  slipper-like  pouch  seemed  to  con- 
nect with  his  father’s  fascination  with  women’s 
feet.  Writing  late  in  life,  the  author’s  boyhood 
experience  is  suffused  with  mature  wisdom.  His 
book  offers  a rare  and  intimate  glimpse  into  the 
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sophisticated  bohemian  culture  made  famous  in 
the  writings  of  his  parents. 

THEATER 

Following  the  success  of  the  little  playhouse 
they  founded  in  1915  on  a rickety  wharf  in 
Provincetown,  George  Gram  Cook  and  Susan 
Glaspell,  both  playwrights,  continued  their 
experiment  in  New  York  by  establishing  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse  in  New  York.  Eugene 
O’Neill  plays,  first  produced  at  the  wharf  theater, 
continued  to  be  produced  in  New  York  at  the 
MacDougal  Street  theater,  and  the  concept  of 
“Off-Broadway”  was  born,  fostering  develop- 
ment of  innovative,  often  controversial  plays.  The 
building  was  purchased  by  New  York  University, 
and  many  of  its  original  features  were  preserved, 
but  NYU  recently  announced  plans  to  demolish  it 
and  rebuild,  erasing  its  history.  Andrew  Berman, 
executive  director  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Society 
for  Historic  Preservation,  succeeded  in  mobilizing 
opposition,  and  this  spring  the  university 
announced  that  new  plans  now  include  the 
preservation  of  the  theater  space  and  promised  to 
retain  the  four  walls  of  the  theater  and  its  facade, 
and  to  restore  historic  details  destroyed  by  the  uni- 
versity in  its  1998  renovation  of  the  space. 

Susan  Grilli  founded  Counter  Productions  to 
activate  the  off-season  play  production  at  the 
Provincetown  Theater  building  at  238  Bradford 
Street,  and  she  had  good  crowds  all  winter.  The 
blessing  of  having  a new  building  is  also  the  bur- 
den of  scheduling  its  programming.  We  salute 
Guy  Wolf,  the  departing  director,  who  kept  the 
dream  alive  during  a difficult  transition. 

David  Kaplan,  the  author  of  Tennessee 
Williams  in  Provincetown,  chronicling  the  four 
summers  Williams  spent  here  in  the  forties,  is  the 
cofounder  of  the  Tennessee  Williams  Festival  in 
Provincetown,  now  in  its  third  season.  The  four- 
day  program  in  late  September  examines  the 
“healing  vision  of  love”  in  several  plays  by 
Williams— Green  Eyes,  Camino  Real,  and  a con- 
cert version  of  Summer  and  Smoke.  Olympia 
Dukakis,  the  Academy  Award-winning  actress, 
who  began  her  career  playing  Stella  in  summer 
stock,  will  offer  insights  behind  many  of  the  lines 
in  Williams’s  plays.  Compared  to  Eugene  O’Neill, 
Williams’s  connection  to  Provincetown  has  been 
less  recognized,  but  that  is  happily  changing. 

Wendy  Kesselman  infused  the  spring  season  of 
the  New  Provincetown  Players  with  remarkable 
vitality,  giving  focus  to  six  new  plays,  selected  from 
135  entrants  from  around  the  country,  including 
Provincetown ’s  Jerry  Thompson.  In  a workshop- 
like manner,  these  six  plays  were  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  production  of  Kesselman’s  The  Note- 
book, which  culminated  the  series.  Kesselman 
said  The  Notebook  was  “a  story  I wanted  to 
write  for  a very  long  time.”  Perhaps  because  the 
play  portrays  the  passion  of  adolescents  in  love 
with  the  teacher  who  taught  them  to  love  poetry 
at  the  same  time  they  were  falling  in  love,  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  she  was  older  and  wiser.  Her 
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play  captures  how  young  love  is  so  connected 
with  learning,  and  that  poetry’s  charge  is  sup- 
plied by  the  libido.  The  play,  directed  by  Nina 
Schuessler  and  produced  by  Judith  Partelow,  is 
the  model  of  involved,  passionate  theater. 

Kevin  Rice  is  the  new  director  of  the  Payomet 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  Truro,  succeeding  its 
founder  Guy  Strauss,  who  produced  over  six  hun- 
dred programs  over  nine  years.  Rice,  a cofounder 
of  the  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater,  is  a play- 
wright, director,  and  actor;  for  two  seasons  he 
taught  acting  at  Payomet  and  worked  with  Strauss 
to  make  a smooth  transition.  Performances  take 
place  in  a huge  white  tent  located  at  the  High- 
lands Center,  a former  air  force  base;  the  grounds 
also  offer  great  views  of  the  dramatic  Atlantic. 

Raphael  Richter  is  the  director  of  the  talented 
young  troupe  of  actors  who  formed  Shakespeare 
on  the  Cape  four  years  ago.  Richter  and  his  fellow 
actors  trained  in  Minneapolis  at  the  Guthrie  The- 
ater. This  summer  they  are  doing  four  plays  with 
venues  at  the  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater, 
the  Payomet  Performing  Arts  Center  in  Truro,  and 
at  WOMR’s  performance  stage  in  Provincetown. 

Alix  Ritchie,  founder  of  the  Provincetown  Ban- 
ner, has  transferred  her  ownership  of  the  newspa- 
per while  arranging  for  most  of  the  staff  to  contin- 
ue its  focus  on  the  local  community.  She  is  also  one 
of  the  principle  supporters  of  Provincetown  the- 
ater, gathering  popular  support  for  turning  an  old 
garage  at  238  Bradford  Street  into  a first-class  per- 
formance center.  She  is  driven  by  modesty  to  make 
an  impact  that  is  “not  about  me,  but  about  stew- 
ardship, leaving  a place  better  than  you  found  it.” 

Jeff  Zinn,  director  of  the  Wellfleet  Harbor 
Actors  Theater,  will  stage  plays  at  both  the  new 
Julie  Harris  Stage  on  Route  6 and  the  old  Harbor 
Theater  along  the  waterfront.  Founded  in  1985, 
the  theater’s  history  was  detailed  in  an  article  by 
Ed  Siegel  in  last  year’s  magazine. 


FILM 

Quentin  Tarantino  was  honored  this  June  at 
the  Provincetown  International  Film  Festival  with 
its  annual  Filmmaker  on  the  Edge  Award.  In  his 
films,  Tarantino  combines  contemporary  pas- 
sion for  classic  genres  with  raw  and  surprising 
storytelling.  The  director  of  Pulp  Fiction  and  Kill 
Bill  said,  “When  I make  a movie,  I want  it  to  be 
everything  to  me,  like  I would  die  for  it.” 


Letter  from  the  Managing  Editor 

When  Chris  Busa  asked  me  to 
write  the  introductory  letter  for  the 
magazine  this  year,  I was  delighted  and 
honored.  For  almost  forty  years,  my 
family  has  summered  in  North  Truro, 
where  I’ve  learned  to  love  the  land;  for 
the  last  four  years,  I’ve  worked  on  the 
staff  of  Provincetown  Arts,  where  I’ve 
grown  to  love  even  more  this  unique 
artists’  community. 

And  this  year’s  issue,  more  than  ever,  continues  our  celebration  of  this 
community  and  its  traditions,  beginning  with  our  cover  features,  Michael  and 
Gail  Mazur,  whose  artwork  and  poetry,  and  many  other  contributions  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  area,  reflect  the  sense  of  an  artistic  family  in  so  many  ways. 
Another  special  feature  is  our  article  about  the  Provincetown  Studio  Show, 
organized  by  Michael  Mazur  and  now  in  full  swing,  which  celebrates  the  history 
of  artists’  homes  and  workspaces  in  the  area.  We  are  also  including  a special 
memorial  this  year  for  the  many  artists,  friends  and  colleagues,  whom  we  lost  over 
the  last  year.  They  will  always  be  remembered  and  their  spirit  remains  in  and 
illuminates  so  many  Provincetown  homes,  schools,  and  studios. 

However,  as  we  rightfully  celebrate  so  much  in  our  twenty-third  year  of 
publication,  it’s  been  easy  this  year  for  our  thoughts  to  be  sidelined  by  the  darker 
harbingers  that  face  a nonprofit  organization— the  grants  that  mysteriously 
vaporize  before  us,  the  assured  funding  that  never  arrives,  and  the  worrying  tenor 
of  an  uncertain  economy,  with  its  accompanying  Zeitgeist  of  doom  and  gloom. 

But,  nonetheless,  we  do  prosper.  Nonprofit  becomes,  must  be,  profitable 
in  the  heady  creative  atmosphere  of  Provincetown  arts.  How  can  we  believe 
the  naysayers  when  we  see  before  us  the  riches  of  this  community,  the  coin  of 
profitable  collaboration.  How  can  we  not  revel  in  the  brilliance  ot  the  artists, 
and  the  contributions  they  make  to  the  economy  of  our  souls. 

And  not  enough  can  be  said  about  the  wealth  we  have  in  our  staff.  One 
contributor  to  the  magazine  this  year  described  our  staff  as  a “treasure”  and  I 
can  only  concur,  and  value  the  prosperity  we  enjoy  in  this  committed  group 
who  create  Provincetown  Arts.  We  are  few,  but  dedicated.  We  see  the  magazine 
in  all  its  potential  and  glory  and,  in  a herculean  effort  few  readers  are  aware  of, 
we  find  ways  to  make  it  so. 

I’m  grateful  to  write  the  letter  from  the  editor  this  year,  as  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  toast  the  “founder  ot  the  feast,”  our  publisher,  Chris  Busa,  whose 
year-round  devotion  to  the  magazine  is  the  catalyst  that  makes  everything 
happen.  So  many  of  us  contribute  to  the  magazine,  but,  ultimately,  this  is  truly 
his  creation. 

And  so  this  year,  on  behalf  of  everyone  on  our  staff— our  amazing  Art 
Director,  Irene  Lipton,  and  our  tireless  Marketing  Manager,  Ingrid  Aue — I want 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  who  bring  light  and  riches  in  so  many  ways  to 
bear  on  and  support  our  efforts,  and  to  say  how  much  we’re  looking  forward  to 
even  greater  prosperity  in  the  coming  year. 


Susanna  Ralli 
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memorial!! 


Provincetown  Arts  was  born  from  the  death  of  my  father  in  1 985.  I knew 
he  was  dying,  and  I wanted  to  give  him  something  of  the  future  me 
before  he  died.  So  I traveled  to  East  Hampton  in  August  and  produced 
the  inaugural  issue  of  the  publication,  a tabloid  format  in  which  the 
death  of  Fritz  Bultman  was  announced  with  a full-page  memorial  pho- 
tograph of  my  father’s  close  friend,  with  whom  he  had  been  speaking  in 
the  last  months  via  telephone. 

So,  from  the  very  first,  the  impulse  behind  the  magazine  has  been  to 
retain  the  artist’s  presence  after  passing,  and  here  are  six  we  loved  whom 
we  lost  last  year.  — CB 


Norman  Mailer 


1923-2007 


AS  NORMAN  GREW  OLDER, 

I grew  older.  I watched  him 
change  from  when  I was  seven 
years  old,  learning  slowly  as  my 
own  consciousness  grew.  I 
took  comfort  in  walking  by  the 
house  and  seeing  his  light 
burning  in  the  window  of  the 
attic,  knowing  he  was  working. 

He  was  some  kind  of  power  in 
the  neighborhood,  an  engine  that  seemed  to  move  the  leaves  as  I walked  down 
the  street,  and  saw  the  wind  turn  the  leaves  over  for  a kind  of  mass  inspection 
of  their  underside.  The  color  was  much  brighter,  reflecting  the  weak  light  of  a 
streetlamp  with  strange  intensity.  In  the  last  years,  when  I walked  by  on  the 
beach,  I greeted  him  while  he  paced  back  and  forth  on  his  waterfront  deck.  Like 
Ahab,  he  did  some  of  his  best  thinking  while  thumping  on  the  foredeck. 


HE  WAS  BURIED  ON  A SLOPE  that  has  become  something  of  a Parnassus  in  the 
Provincetown  cemetery.  Here  are  scattered  the  graves  of  other  artists  and  writers 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Provincetown,  and  wanted  to,  at  last,  dig  in  here  when 
they  could  no  longer  fight  for  the  town  they  loved.  Mailer’s  boulder  is  close  by  the 
big  rocks  that  mark  where  Robert  Motherwell  and  Stanley  Kumtz  are  interred. 

My  hands  had  warmed  the  brass  bar  I held  while  kneeling  before  Norman  at 
Gately-McHoul  Funeral  Home.  Norman  looked  like  he  was  napping  peacefully, 
extremely  comfortable  with  the  room  temperature.  His  fingers  were  folded 
together  and  rested  on  his  abdomen.  He  wore  his  fleecy  boxing  vest.  Norman 
had  written  of  the  eternal  afterlife  of  Egyptian  pharaohs  in  Ancient  Evenings. 
Now  he  seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  his  next  novel. 

— CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 

From  “Norman  Mailer:  This  Is  a Town  Worth 
Digging-in  and  Fighting-for,’”  which  will  be 
published  this  fall  in  The  Mailer  Review,  cospon- 
sored by  the  University  of  South  Florida  and  the 
Norman  Mailer  Society,  and  edited  by  Phillip 
Sipiora.  The  Society  will  hold  its  6th  Annual 
Conference  this  October  in  Provincetown 


NORMAN  MAILER  FROM  THE  COVER  OF 
PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  1 987 
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DRAWING  BY  PAUL  RESIKA 

Arturo  Vivante 


1923-2008 

The  sea  would  be  smaller  without  them;  they  are  living 
proof  of  its  vastness,  I thought  as  I looked  at  the 
humpback  emerging  out  of  the  deep,  eight  or  nine 
miles  north  of  Provincetown  where  Cape  Cod  Bay 
meets  the  open  Atlantic.  So  too  land  would  be  smaller 
without  the  elephant,  the  sky  without  eagles.  Smaller 
and  poorer  without  them. 

And  it  was  beautiful,  splendid  to  see  the  great  shape 
rising,  leaping  upward,  breaching,  blowing  its  warm 
misty  spout  above  the  cold  sea,  then  diving,  sub- 
merging,  its  fluked  tail  waving  in  what  seemed  a 
farewell  or  a somersault  before  it  too  disappeared  as 
the  whale  sought  the  cool,  dark  deep,  its  home  and  its 
birthplace.  But  again  it  rose,  this  sea  creature  that 
seemed  in  love  with  the  sky,  leaping  up  with  ease  it 
dived  down,  light,  buoyant,  weightless  in  water.  There 
was  grace,  ease,  joy,  size  no  matter.  It  was  life  heaving, 
the  embodiment  of  the  sea’s  mighty  swell,  of  its  ebb 
and  its  flow,  its  rhythm,  its  pulse,  now  swift,  now  slow, 
rocked  by  the  roll  of  the  ocean  as  a sequoia  is  rocked 
by  the  wind  in  the  forest. 

—ARTURO  VIVANTE 

From  The  Sea  Would  Be 
Smaller  Without  Them 

Provincetown  Arts,  1991 
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Grace  Paley 

1922-2007 

We  are  planning  a panel: 

Late  in  the  eighties  or  early  nineties 
Grace’s  apartment,  Eleventh  Street: 

PEN  American  Center. 

We  want  to  bring  our  featured 
speaker  from  Vermont  to  New  York  City 
to  talk  to  us  about  her  life. 

We  are  worried  about  the  reception. 
Grace  is  not  worried. 

If  it  does  not  work  out,  we 
go  on  to  the  next  action. 

Don’t  dwell  on  outcome,  go  on 
next  action,  and  the  next. 

Grace’s  yearly  sojourns 
Provincetown:  Her  workshops 

Her  granddaughter 

her  well-attended  readings 

Her  granddaughter 

If  she  gave  two  readings  in  a season, 
each  had  a line  extending  up 
Pearl  Street 

Those  who  could  not 
sat  outside 

listened  through  speakers 
her  granddaughter. 


On  the  bus  to  Washington,  D.C.: 

[throughout  the  sixties] 

bagels  and  coffee 
barely  dawn.  We  are 
sleepy  and  welcome 
coffee  and  bagels 

raise  our  spirits 

make  us  one,  a community  on  the  way 

Washington 

Protest  war  in  Vietnam 

BRING  THE  BOYS  HOME. 

Grace  poses  for  pictures 
her  daughter  at  hand. 

Grace  is  in  the  Ladies  Room.  She 
wants  to  look  good  for  a meeting.  She 
is  wearing  a checked  shirt  and  a plaid  skirt. 
Clashing? 

She  cannot  tell.  It 
does  not  matter. 

— HELEN  DU  BERSTEIN 
From  the  poem  “Meetings  with  Remarkable  Grace” 


Tony  Vevers 


1926-2008 

When  I remember  dear  Tony,  I think  of  his  warmth  and 
sweetness,  his  grace  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  inner 
focus,  at  once  instinctive  and  refined  by  a wide-ranging 
intelligence  and  an  absolute  passion  for  his  craft. 

“We  are  magicians! ” Tony  shouted,  with  arms  in  the 
air  late  one  evening  in  the  seventies  among  a group 
of  Purdue  grad  students  and  profs,  after  hours  of 
trying  to  hash  out  what  creativity  was  all  about. 

He  was  a magician  because  he  saw  himself  that  way. 
And  he  had  the  skill  and  intelligence  to  back  it  up. 
Whenever  he  picked  up  pencil  or  brush  ...  a sense  of 
magic  always  seemed  possible.  “All  things  excellent  are 
as  difficult  as  they  are  rare,”  he  quotes  Spinoza,  in  one 
of  his  most  intimate  final  works.  That  was  Tony. 

-NEIL  MYERS 


Memorial  Gathering:  Saturday,  July  19,  4 p.m., 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum, 
Memorial  Exhibition:  July  1 1-30,  2008, 
artSTRAND,  Provincetown 


Frank  Schaefer 


1937-2007 

No  one  encapsulated  the  celebration  of  people  more  than 
Frank  Schaefer.  As  owner  of  the  White  Horse  Inn  for  decades, 
he  brought  many  people  to  town  and  hosted  them.  Many 
returned  each  season,  some  stayed  for  good.  He  attracted 
people,  too,  with  his  warm  smile  and  gentle  laugh,  and  his 
endearing  German  accent.  Frank’s  interests  were  widespread. 
A conversation  with  him  might  range  from  whales  to  books  to 
art  to  films  to  philosophy  to  people  in  town,  past  and  present. 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  lost  art  of  conversation.  Conversation  was  the  point  with  Frank.  It  was 
an  act  to  be  enjoyed,  not  so  much  for  the  conveyance  of  information,  or  for  a point  to  be  made, 
but  for  the  sheer  joy  of  the  interchange.  Much  like  the  other  form  of  human  intercourse,  one  was 
to  come  away  refreshed  and  pleased.  Encountering  Frank,  in  front  of  the  White  Horse,  or  some- 
where in  town,  there  was  always  the  anticipation  of  a good  chat.  There  was  a quizzical  tone  to  his 
voice,  a delight  in  the  confoundedness  of  life,  an  appreciation  for  the  human  condition,  for  people. 


Good-bye,  Frank;  it  was  good  talking  with  you.  — DENNIS  MINSKY 


Howie  Schneider 

1930-2007 


Howie  lived  in  Provincetown  for  so  many  years  before  moving 
to  Truro  that  when  he  died  both  towns  tried  to  claim  him  as 
their  own  local  hero,  but  they  were  united  in  mourning  his 
passing.  The  Highland  Museum  in  North  Truro  will  open  its 
season  with  an  exhibition  of  his  drawings,  cartoons,  illustra- 
tions, and  children’s  books,  selected  by  his  widow,  Susan 
Seligson.  He  had  a marvelous  sense  of  humor,  great  graphic 
gifts,  and  made  sculpture  in  clay  and  bronze.  He  was 
charmed  and  exasperated  by  human  nature,  making  us  laugh 
especially  at  our  common  folly,  such  as  living  by  the  sea  in  the  face  of  global  warming.  For  thirty  years, 
his  comic  strip  ran  in  four  hundred  newspapers,  and  then  he  became  the  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Provincetown  Banner,  which  runs  his  timeless  strips  even  today.  — DEBORAH  MINSKY 
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Michael  Mazur 


ENTRANCES  AND  EXI  AND  THE  PATHWAYS  THROUGH 


ICHAEL  AND  GAIL  MAZUR  FIRST  APPEARED  IN  OUR  PAGES  IN 
1 990,  when  Provincetown  Arts  published  “Common  Ground:  A Col- 
laboration,” featuring  four  poems  by  Gail  and  two  spreads  of 
Michael’s  intertwining  monotypes,  connecting  paired  poems  with 
surrounding  foliage,  as  if  the  poems  appeared  in  successive  windows 
looking  out  upon  a garden.  The  Mazurs,  who  had  recently  purchased 
a house  in  Provincetown,  had  been,  for  many  years,  spending  summers 
in  Mashpee,  overlooking  Wakeby  Pond,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  on  Cape  Cod.  Gail’s  poems  spoke  of  the  pain  of  departure 
from  a beloved  place,  which  yet  retained  the  radiant  and  soothing 
memory  of  “two  lives,  lived  side  by  side,  sharing  a sense  of  place,  inhabiting  common  ground.” 
Michael  made  the  Wakeby  series  as  a commission  from  MIT  in  1983.  Because  experience 
always  “takes  place”  in  a location,  events  are  etched  into  settings,  and  here  Michael  and  I spoke 
at  a table  in  my  office  with  two  windows  offering  a view  of  the  same  bay  we  shared. 
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ABOVE:  WAKEBY  NIGHT  (TRIPTYCH),  1983,  MONOTYPE  AND  PASTEL,  6 by  12  inches 

FACING  PAGE:  MIKE  WORKING  ON  “L.A.  WALL  PAINTINGS,"  JANUARY-MARCH  2003,  SANTA  MONICA,  CA  photo:  jerry  sarapochiello 


CHRISTOPHER  BUSA:  You  and  Gail 
bought  a house  in  Provincetown  in 
1989,  after  giving  considerable  thought 
to  this  relocation. 

MICHAEL  MAZUR:  It  was  happenstance 
that  we  spent  time  in  Mashpee, 
because  Gail’s  parents  owned  a house 
there.  We  would  visit  when  we  werejust 
courting,  and  I fell  in  love  with  the 
place.  Then  the  house  burned  down  in 
a terrible  fire,  and  her  parents  sold  the 
place  to  us  for  a dollar.  We  built  a new 
house  and  spent  about  ten  years  on  our 
own  there.  We  hardly  knew  anyone.  We 
were  always  alone.  We  knew  no  other 
artists  or  writers  in  the  town.  On  occa- 
sion, we  imported  people  to  stay  with 
us.  One  warm  spring  weekend  in  1984, 
we  were  both  invited  to  lecture  and  read 
and  visit  the  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  We  strolled  around  town 
and  knew  that  we  had  to  be  here.  Later  that  summer  we  decided  to  go  to 
a party  at  Long  Point  Gallery  to  celebrate  Stanley  Kunitz’s  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  heard  him  read  that  great  poem  about  raccoons.  One  drowns 
this  dog  that  chases  it  into  the  water.  Gail  introduces  herself  to  Stanley  and 
he  says,  “Ohhh,  Gail.  Michael  Ryan  speaks  so  highly  ofyou!”  There  was  an 
exhibit  in  the  gallery  showing  personal  items  that  surround  an  artist  in  her 
or  his  studio,  “From  the  Studio  Wall.” 

You  do  a good  imitation  of  that  emotional  quaver  in  Stanley’s  voice. 

Gail  was  hooked. 

You  both  became  very  involved  with  the  Work  Center. 

We  saw  it  as  the  essential  core  of  a serious  place.  Without  the  fellowships, 
artists  would  go  elsewhere  because  they  could  not  afford  the  high  rents. 
One  of  the  original  missions  of  the  Work  Center  was  to  keep  people  in 
Provincetown  following  their  fellowships,  which  may  be  irrelevant  at  this 
point.  The  founders  saw  after  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  fifties  and 
early  sixties  that  many  artists  left  for  the  Hamptons.  Gail  and  I felt,  if  we 
were  to  buy  a house  and  live  here,  we  better  work  damn  hard  to  keep  the 


place  as  attractive  to  us  as  what  drew  us  here.  We  couldn’t  just  sit  back. 
What  you  get  you  have  to  give  back. 

That’s  exactly  what  Alan  Dugan  told  me  about  his  commitment  to  helping  writers  at 
the  Work  Center.  He  said  people  helped  him,  and  so  he  passes  it  on.  He  was  almost 
blind  in  his  generosity,  hardly  caring  for  the  person,  but  loving  the  potential  in  the 
person’s  poem. 

I know  the  feeling.  It  has  happened  to  me  many  times.  I tend  to  have  a 
high  threshold  of  acceptance  of  other  people’s  work,  and  I learned  this 
can  be  isolating.  Early  on,  I wanted  very  much  to  be  an  artist,  and  that 
cut  me  off  from  a lot  of  people.  I have  one  friend  from  high  school,  the 
cartoonist  Ed  Koren.  I tended  to  work  alone  most  of  my  career.  When  I 
came  here,  I discovered  it  was  no  longer  important  for  me  to  judge  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  their  work  alone.  There  was  another  standard.  If  you 
compare  the  history  of  Provincetown  to  the  larger  history  of  art,  we  are 
worker  drones,  small  creatures  working  the  same  fields.  Because  ofyour 
nearness  to  this  community,  you  learn  to  judge  people  on  the  merits  of 
their  own  behavior,  their  personality,  their  character,  and  not  necessarily 
on  what  they  do. 


INSTALLATION  VIEW  OF  SEASONS,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  42  by  42  inches  each  panel,  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON,  LOBBY,  MARCH  2008 
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EASEL  AND  CHAIR , 1972,  ETCHING  AND  ENGRAVING,  40.375  by  2775  inches 
COLLECTION  JANE  VOORHEES  ZIMMERU  ART  MUSEUM 


vard,  and  I taught  part-time,  I was  only  in  the  house  of  one  person  who 
was  teaching  there.  At  Brandeis,  people  had  chips  on  their  shoulders 
about  being  passed  over  at  the  time.  I never  saw  them.  At  RISD,  my  first 
job,  the  only  colleague  who  befriended  me  there  was  Gil  Franklin,  who 
became  a lifelong  friend.  He  took  me  in.  On  occasion,  we  socialized.  I 
think  my  personality  wasn’t  easy.  I was  driven.  Work  is  still  the  most 
important  thing  to  me,  but  here  it’s  a completely  different  story,  involun- 
tary to  some  extent,  because  of  the  street  action,  just  greeting  people  on 
the  way  to  an  event.  Whether  or  not  you  go  to  their  house  for  dinner,  you 
feel  you  know  them  as  much  as  you  can  know  anyone.  You  meet  on  com- 
mittees and  work  together  for  short  periods  of  time  on  a common  cause. 
Perhaps  it’s  like  the  experience  of  people  who  work  on  election  campaigns, 
heavy  with  communal  activity  that’s  very  project  oriented.  I wouldn’t  do 
these  projects  without  the  goal,  which  creates  the  system  of  solving  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  it  done. 

You  have  worked  for  years  as  an  activist  in  various  areas-political,  civil,  and  arts 
related.  Did  this  result  from  a reaction  against  the  isolation  you  spoke  of? 

Perhaps.  I really  like  being  alone.  Gail  calls  me  the  “boy  in  the  bubble.”  I 
was  an  only  child  and  grew  up  in  Manhattan,  in  a comfortable  but  small 
apartment  where  I retired  to  my  room  a great  deal.  I had  a lot  of  home- 
work and  enjoyed  having  projects  to  do  there.  We  didn’t  get  television  until 
I was  in  my  teens,  and  that  was  mostly  test  patterns  and  wrestling  and  the 
Roller  Derby!  My  earliest  training  was  with  an  artist  in  his  loft  near  Astor 
Place,  and  I transferred  my  sense  of  perfect  solitude  to  a studio  setting.  I 
think  it  was  in  1968  that  my  sense  of  participation  in  the  world  began,  as 
an  activist  against  the  Vietnam  War.  My  first  project  was  to  be  a founder 
with  Gail  ofa  group  called  “Artists  against  Racism  and  the  War.”  I designed 
something  called  the  “American  Way  Room,”  an  installation  in  a storefront 
in  Central  Square,  Cambridge.  I collaborated  with  about  halfa  dozen  oth- 
ers and  found  that  I enjoyed  the  companionship  and  the  solving  of  these 
kinds  of  problems.  Doing  things  that  seem  beyond  my  grasp  when  I start. 
I have  served  on  several  boards,  but  one  of  my  favorite  actions  was  secur- 
ing, with  a neighbor,  the  banning  of  Jet  Skis  from  the  inner  harbor  here. 
And,  of  course,  working  for  the  Work  Center. 


This  summer  you  have  curated  the  “Provincetown  Studio  Show”  to  raise 
consciousness  about  the  living  legacy  of  the  town.  Is  that  because  you 
felt  this  kinship  with  the  artists  who  worked  here? 

Yes,  I think  so.  Initially  it  was  a reaction  to  the  destruction  of 
Blanche  Lazzell’s  house,  mostly  because  the  powers  in  the  town 
had  forgotten  about  her— an  artist  who  arguably  could  be 
among  the  most  important  figures  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 
But  later  it  has  seemed  to  be  homage  to  that  sense  offellowship 
I feel  with  all  of  them.  You  can  be  isolated  in  a small  place  and 
feel  important,  but  Provincetown  is  humbling  in  that  way.  I feel 
like  just  one  in  a long  and  never-ending  line,  part  ofa  club  that 
encompasses  not  just  the  town  but  the  whole  history  of  our  art. 
Art  is  not  a competitive  sport,  and  those  who  treat  it  that  way 
are  bound  to  disappointment  and  what  is  worse,  bitterness. 

Stanley  always  resented  the  ranking  of  poets  in  the  way  tennis  players 
are  ranked  in  terms  of  competition  results.  He  felt,  once  you  were  any 
kind  of  poet,  you  were  admitted  to  Parnassus.  The  haiku  was  equal 
to  the  epic.  Perhaps  the  important  thing  is  to  be  honestly  expressive. 

I learned  that  from  my  father,  who  once  told  a blocked  student,  “Try  to 
do  something  lousy.” 

We  all  fight  our  battles  with  the  “talent  we  come  with,  not 
the  talent  we  might  want.”  That  revelation  made  Province- 
town  work  for  me. 

Aloneness,  solitariness  begins  to  ease  into  a community  that  func- 
tioned actively  in  your  imagination  and  your  social  life.  You  had  taught 
at  Yale  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  You  taught  for  ten 
years  at  Brandeis.  and  at  Harvard  for  even  longer-all  these  places 

have  communities. 

i he  irony  is  that  they  didn’t.  Harvard  certainly  didn’t  have  a 
imunity  of  artists.  In  the  seventeen  years  I taught  at  Har- 


MAZUR  USING  HIS  HAND  WHILE  WORKING  ON  THE  WAKEBY MONOTYPES,  1983 
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Does  some  analogue  of  this  social  activism  take  place  when  you  are 
alone  in  your  studio? 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  studio.  That’s  the  reason  I’m  so  rest- 
less. If  I know  how  to  do  something,  it’s  not  as  attractive  to  me 
as  when  I don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  Besides  imagination,  an 
artist  really  needs  problem-solving  skills. 

The  problem  offers  the  surprise  of  the  solution. 

The  sacred  word  is  surprise.  That’s  a sacred  word  for  both  the 
artist  and  the  viewer. 

Well,  the  surprise  is  the  result.  I’ve  been  reading  in  the  journals  of  Jack 
Tworkov's.  How  simply  he  describes  his  technique  of  using  the  grid  to 
organize  chaotic  fluidity.  He  said,  “The  grid  is  like  the  sea.  You  can  fish 
in  it.” 


The  way  he  paints,  it  also  looks  like  a net.  Surprise  is  a conse- 
quence of  structure.  Whatever  your  system  or  structure,  you 
cannot  know  exactly  what’s  at  the  end  of  it.  Moving  along,  you 
cannot  pursue  perfection,  because  it  will  elude  you.  I have  seen 
good  artists  never  finishing  promising  works  because  they  were 
blocked  by  their  own  judgment— the  work  was  not  good 


enough.  You  have  to  be  flexible  to  welcome  tangential  surprise,  STONEHAM  CAGE  *19. 1977,  MONOTYPE  WITH  PASTEL,  36  by  48  inches,  jane  voorhees  zimmerli  art  museum 


where,  if  it  doesn’t  go  this  way,  perhaps  it  will  go  that  way.  The 

joy  for  me  of  being  an  artist  is  not  the  perfect  thing,  which  we 

all  know  is  impossible.  It’s  the  revelation  that  comes  from  the  unexpected 

expression  of  a deeper  idea.  It  always  comes  in  disguise. 

I recall  a Work  Center  workshop  you  gave  in  using  stencils,  where  students  were 
obliged  to  be  expressive  with  a limited  vocabulary.  Have  you  ever  given  a workshop 
in  the  creative  process  itself? 

That  would  be  presumptuous,  I think.  A few  years  ago  I taught  a weekend 
workshop  in  understanding  how  Cezanne  made  a drawing.  I had  never 
done  this  before.  I showed  them  that  it  was  not  a stylistic  issue,  but  a way 
of  seeing  and  understanding  what  those  negative  and  positive  chips  are 
doing.  It’s  at  the  heart  of  Cubism.  I set  them  with  a problem  to  solve,  but  it 
was  very  hard  for  them. 


All  these  undergraduates  had  their  paintings  up.  He  sat  there  for  what 
seemed  like  hours,  though  it  was  only  maybe  twenty  minutes.  He  never  said 
a word.  Everybody  was  getting  very  nervous  when  he  stared  at  one  paint- 
ing, then  whispered,  “I  like  the  shoes.”  That  was  it.  I looked  at  the  painting 
and  Katz  was  right,  the  shoes  had  all  the  stuff  that  wasn’t  in  the  rest  of  the 
painting. 

Isn’t  the  idea  to  expand  the  little  that  is  good?  When  you  alluded  to  your  “biogra- 
phical” method  of  teaching,  I wondered  if  you  sought  out  the  passages  of  paint 
where  the  artist  was  struggling  with  psychological  issues.  Clement  Greenberg  had 
a Geiger  counter  for  locating  the  source  of  trouble  in  an  artist’s  work  in  progress. 

I could  probably  do  that  too,  but  I don’t  want  to. 


To  build  the  facets  meaningfully? 


Because  that  would  be  too  directive? 


Well,  to  understand  what  happens  at  the  edges— the  most  important  thing 
there  is  in  drawing— is  everything.  And  it  is  why  drawing  is  so  important  to 
developing  a sense  of  strong  form.  When  space  is  divided,  the  action  is  at 
the  edge.  I would  talk  and  diagram  and  a few  began  to  get  it,  but  if  I asked 
them  to  just  go  and  draw,  they  dropped  the  idea  entire- 
ly. Perhaps  I was  right  to  try  the  exercise;  certainly  it  was 
doomed  to  failure.  Most  artists  cannot  embody  the 
basic  principles  of  another  set  of  eyes.  As  a teacher,  my 
process  is  very  biographical.  The  monotype  thing  is  a 
technical  excuse  for  dealing  with  individuals. 

An  excuse? 

It’s  a sort  of  disguise.  It’s  a system  I can  teach  and  they 
can  learn  methods.  But,  basically,  I talk  to  them  about 
what  they  are  doing.  There  is  always  this  point,  when  I 
teach  a monotype  class,  when  I want  to  see  what  their 
paintings  are  like,  so  I can  understand  where  they  are 
coming  from.  When  you  look  at  hundreds  of  drawings 
by  Hofmann  students,  you  can’t  tell  the  difference. 

They  all  look  alike.  You  can’t  tell  Selina  Trieff  from  Bob  Henry. 

Or  from  Blanche  Lazzell,  who  also  studied  with  Hof- 
mann. He  was  teaching  a system.  Hofmann  knew  this 
was  only  a way  into  something,  rather  than  the  work 
itself.  I want  to  see  where  A is  in  order  to  know  the  direc- 
tion to  B.  I don’t  want  to  set  point  A from  my  point  of 
view.  I want  to  see  where  they  go  from  where  they  start. 

They  may  have  several  modes,  but  I will  like  one  thing, 
and  I’ll  say  that  is  where  you  should  begin.  I’ll  do  that.  I 
watched  Alex  Katz  do  a one-day  workshop  at  Harvard. 


Too  directive.  By  saying  where  the  painting  is,  he’s  saying  you  should  take 
the  rest  of  the  painting  out.  He’s  not  saying  you’ve  got  to  figure  out  what 
makes  that  work.  And  then  it’s  got  to  come  out  of  you.  Greenberg  wanted 
to  tell  the  artist  how  to  paint  the  work.  He  famously  said  to  David  Smith’s 


(LEFT)  CANTO  VIII,  FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE,  1992,  MONOTYPE,  23.75  by  15.75  inches 
(RIGHT)  CANTO  XIII  (WOOD  OF  THE  SUICIDE),  1 996,  ETCHING  AND  AQUATINT,  1 5.75  by  1 0.875  inches 
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CLOSED  WARD  (FIGURE  FIXED  ON  FIGURE  FALLING),  1965,  ETCHING  AND 
AQUATINT,  35.5  by  26.25  inches 


artist  was  actually  a mere  medium.  The  doing  and  the  decision  that  inspired  the 
doing  are  discovered  in  the  result,  mysterious,  I think,  even  to  the  artist.  Since  you 
mentioned  the  role  of  the  artist's  biography  in  forming  the  artist,  I wanted  to  ask  if 
you  think  that  the  artist's  work  reveals  her  or  his  essential  biography. 

Sometimes  it  does.  Sometimes  it  does  not.  I think  it’s  somewhat  of  a 
dangerous  notion.  One  of  the  problems  oftrying  to  understand  the  artist 
through  the  art  is  the  resulting  psychobabble.  I think  all  artists,  and  this 
may  be  true  of  other  professions,  are  split:  when  you  are  doing  the  thing 
you  love  doing  and  know  how  to  do  it,  you  arrive  at  a part  of  yourself 
that  is  maybe  deeper  and  more  at  the  core  of  your  being  than  you  can 
express  directly  in  person.  Goya!  He  starts  out  as  an  ass-kisser,  and  then 
becomes  this  incredible  artist.  Ifyou  met  him  when  he  was  in  court,  being 
very  nice,  you  would  see  one  Goya,  but  ifyou  met  him  during  the  time  he 
was  doing  the  late  “black  paintings,”  he  would  not  seem  so  nice.  You 
don’t  learn  a lot  about  a person  through  their  art,  but  you  learn  some- 
thing from  the  art  that  is  extra-personal. 

Let  us  consider  a quick  survey  of  fifty  years  of  your  work.  Vour  career  began  with 
your  first  mature  body  of  work,  the  portfolio  of  etchings  called  Images  from  a Locked 
Ward,  which  depicted  psychotic  patients  in  a mental  hospital.  The  turbulence  of 
their  inner  world  was  made  real  by  your  distortions  of  physical  space.  One  image. 
Figure  Fixed  on  Figure  Falling,  conveys  the  out-of-body  delusion  of  a naked  figure 
dreaming  on  the  floor,  his  body  pinched  between  two  converging  institutional  wood 
benches,  on  which  two  more  sleeping  bodies  are  splayed.  The  foot  of  one  obscures 
the  line  of  sight  of  the  fellow  sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  this  seems  to  blur  the  form 
of  the  falling  figure.  Vour  next  body  of  work  dealt  with  woefully  depressed  apes  kept 
captive  in  cages  at  a regional  zoo.  If  we  fast-forward  to  the  monoprints  you  pro- 
duced to  accompany  Robert  Pinsky's  historical  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  we  can 
see  your  fascination  with  these  dark  themes. 


Everybody  I know  recognizes  that  you  are  a 
genius  as  a teacher.  They  marvel  at  your  demon- 
strations, and  the  basic  image  is  of  you,  wearing 
work  clothes,  bending  over  the  table  with  a 
loaded  brush  in  your  hand.  Trancelike,  your  hand 
and  arms  and  body  lean  into  an  evolving  motif 
spreading  across  the  surface.  You  spoke  about 
lack  of  mentation  in  some  performance  activi- 
ties, a bypassing  of  the  thinking  process  in  the 
spontaneous  decisions  that  seem  made  as  if  the 
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widow,  that  Smith  should  never  have  painted  his  sculptures,  asserting  that 
it  destroyed  the  form.  Yet  what  Smith  did  was  wonderful.  Greenberg  could 
destroy  artists  on  the  basis  of  his  pronouncements.  That’s  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  way  I operate.  What  Hofmann  did  was  very  different,  more 
like  my  Cezanne  project.  He  wanted  people 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  how  the  surface  could  be  broken 
up,  and  still  work.  The  push-pull  of  move- 
ment was  important.  He  was  essentially  a 
movement  teacher.  He  was  saying,  if  you 
want  to  be  one  of  us,  make  something  hap- 
pen—not  unlike  Albers,  who  was  at  Yale 
when  I was  there,  but  with,  I suppose,  less 
abuse  in  the  process.  Students  of  Hof- 
mann’s—George  McNeil,  Blanche  Lazzell, 

Mary  Frank,  Bob  Thompson,  any  number 
of  people— took  little  things  here  and  there, 
went  into  the  system,  and  it  came  out  look- 
ing completely  different.  That’s  how  it 
should  be.  With  my  Cezanne  exercise,  I sup- 
pose I was  being  Hofmannesque,  but  I real- 
ized, emotionally,  I wasn’t  up  to  it.  As  soon 
as  I saw  the  wonderment  and  craziness  in 
people’s  eyes,  I began  to  fret;  I’m  not  inter- 
ested in  proselytizing.  Everybody  brings 
their  own  character  to  their  teaching. 


People  come  up  to  me  at  a show  and  say  you  must  be  in  hell,  drawing  the 
deranged  or  Dante.  And  I would  say,  no,  I’m  having  fun.  They’re  shocked, 
maybe  disappointed.  These  important  subjects  are  deep  inside  me,  but 
the  thing  that  makes  me  able  to  do  it  is  the  challenge  of  expressing  this 
material  without  being  hindered  by  my  own  emotional  compensation  or 
overreaction  to  the  subject  itself.  If  I have  to  illustrate  any  horror  I felt 
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more?”  It’s  tough  to  say,  “No,  I don’t.”  I did  five  paintings  over  the  last 
year  and  a half  that  were,  for  me,  big  statements.  They  related  to  9/1 1 
and  the  war.  They  may  not  be  successful,  but  I needed  to  do  them.  They 
have  nothing  visually  to  do  with  either,  but  they  were  metaphoric. 


Have  they  been  exhibited? 

Not  yet,  but,  perhaps,  next  year.  I showed  them  to  my  dealer  in  Boston, 
Barbara  Krakow.  They  are  big  and  black  and  white,  and  I don’t  think 
they  are  commercially  viable.  I felt  I said  what  I had  to  say,  and  it  was 
hard  to  stay  in  that  same  state.  I knew  I had  to  go  back  and  become 
more  joyous  and  playful.  That  group  won’t  be  repeated.  I have  seen 
cautionary  tales  in  artists  who  have  gone  on  too  long,  feeling  they  have 
left  something  unsaid.  And  here  is  the  key  point:  It  can  be  left  unsaid; 
everything  is  left  unsaid.  An  older  artist  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Walter 
Murch,  used  to  say  the  first  time  you  feel  a work  is  finished,  stop!  After 
that  it  is  often  just  fill.  Closure  may  be  the  hardest  thing. 


In  order  to  move  on,  you  try  a different  tack. 

You  have  to  go  off  on  slants— could  I do  it  with  stripes  or  squares?  My 
studio  life  is  filled  with  themes  and  variations,  off  periods,  digressions, 
and  transitions.  My  career  may  suffer  from  it,  but  it  is  who  I am. 


Self-criticism,  after  awhile,  becomes  unconscious.  That  unconscious  self- 
criticism  is  what  basic  literary  or  artistic  intelligence  is.  You  stop  making 
“mistakes.”  You  stop  judging  yourself.  You  do  it  with  an  instinct  that 
where  you’re  going  is  right.  I have  read  that  Thomas  Aquinas  is  supposed 
to  have  said  we  must  “trust  the  authority  of  our  senses.”  Overlyjudgmen- 
tal  people  often  can’t  flow.  I listened  to  an  interview  with  Motherwell,  and 
he  said  he  didn’t  want  to  let  anything  out  of  his  studio  until  it  had  been 
there  for  at  least  a year.  He  had  to  know  it  was  right— that  it  was  his.  I think 
there  is  another  reason  I would  agree  with  that,  and  this  gets  us  back  to 
the  studio  show  this  summer.  The  very  existence  of  a thing  in  a studio  is  a 
model  for  action.  Once  it  leaves  the  studio,  it  no  longer  is  a resource  to 
the  artist.  Ifyou  can  see  you  are  beginning  to  get  habits  of  self-parody,  you 
want  the  oddball  painting  staying  in  your  studio  for  years,  loveable  and 
open-ended.  It’s  not  necessarily  what  the  dealer  wants,  but  it  has  a 
tremendous  importance  to  the  artist.  These  comparisons  that  occur  in  the 
process  of  working  in  the  studio  are  far  more  important  than  stacking  the 
painting  away  in  storage.  When  you  go  into  a studio,  you  are  surrounded 
by  little  bits  and  pieces  of  things  that  take  the  place  of  the  muse.  They  are 
the  muse.  Keeping  a work  is  not  necessarily  to  know  that  it’s  right,  but  to 
live  with  its  implications. 
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reading  passages  in  the  Inferno,  I have  to  think  about  how  I’m  going  to  go 
about  it,  and  that  gets  you  back  into  process.  I’m  sure  Goya  did  the  Dis- 
asters of  War  with  great  zest.  Look  at  all  those  crucifixions!  The  history  of 
art  is  the  history  of  artists  dealing  with  difficult  subjects. 

It  must  be  some  way  to  master  melancholy,  and  translate  misery  into  some  kind  of 
symbolic  joy. 

Exactly!  It  is  in  the  making  of  the  object.  It  is  why  tragic  circumstances  are 
more  endurable  when  one  is  working  in  any  field.  Van  Gogh,  I’m  sure,  was 
at  his  sanest  when  he  was  painting,  for  his  were  supremely  well  organized 
and  authentically  intelligent  works  of  art. 

Motherwell  said  the  most  important  thing  for  an  artist  is  to  arrive  at  a result  you 
can  accept  as  your  own.  Here  is  where  the  personal  comes  in.  Maybe  the  colors 
are  too  unnatural. 


One  key  career  concern  of  yours  is  the  implications  of  particular  mediums-printing 
and  painting  particularly.  You  began  as  a realist  and  evolved  into  a late-life 
abstractionist.  Your  early  training  was  highly  concentrated  on  printmaking,  and  painting 
only  became  accessible  to  you  via  your  discovery  of  monotype,  where  the  direct 
working  on  a smooth  surface  is  the  one  printing  process  most  like  painting.  And  you 
entered  a concept  of  abstraction  through  an  understanding  of  Chinese  aesthetics, 
expressed  in  your  atmospheric  evocations  of  falling  water  and  rising  mist,  of  sun  and 
wind  and  rain,  and  other  natural  forces.  Your  image  of  abstraction  seems  to  evolve 
upon  meditating  on  natural  forms,  personally  experienced.  Do  you  feel  this  aesthetic  is 
a lifelong  interest,  or  is  it  only  apparent  in  this  series? 

Both.  My  uncle,  Harold  Isaacs,  was  aTrotskyite  in  the  thirties  who  went  to 
China  out  of  college  and  became  a journalist.  He  was  the  first  person  to 
publish  in  English  the  work  of  several  significant  contemporary  writers: 
Ting  Ling,  Mao  Tun,  Lu  Xun.  He  took  enormous  risks.  For  a while  he  was 


Can  any  artist  continue  a series  over  a lifetime,  or  must  his  career  be  a succession 
of  series,  say  with  every  seven  years  organized  around  one  body  of  work? 

What  is  inspired  and  resolved  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  without 
becoming  inauthentic  and  devolving  into  self-parody.  One  hears  a lot 
about  “branding”  but  it  weakens  the  work.  This  is  why  I go  from  thing  to 
thing.  Not  to  find  out  if  I can  make  another  one  for  my  dealer,  but  to  see 
if  I can  take  it  a little  further,  if  there  are  still  useful  juices.  But  that  rarely 
works.  The  satisfaction  of  edition  prints  is  that  there  are  numbers  of  them 
to  satisfy  need.  It  happens  sometimes  that  I get  that  call,  “Do  you  have  any 
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pro-Communist,  and  then  in  China,  as  a result  of  his  researches,  became 
an  anti-Communist.  He  tried  to  see  Mao,  but  could  not,  and  had  to  escape 
through  an  international  enclave  in  Shanghai.  He  became  Newsweek’s  cor- 
respondent in  Burma  during  the  war.  Later,  he  taught  at  MIT.  He  was  a 
model  of  the  maverick  for  me,  the  individual  who  goes  off  and  does  the 
thing  not  expected.  The  family  tended  to  dislike  him.  He  wrote  several 
books  on  China,  and  I’ve  always  loved  Chinese  painting.  I had  no  way  into 
it,  but  there  are  times  in  my  landscapes  where  you  can  see  the  influence. 

You  took  a trip  to  China  just  before  you  settled  in  Provincetown. 

Yes,  just  before  I settled  here  I came  across  a book  by  Maggie  Keswick  on  the 
Chinese  garden.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  architectural  writer  Charles  Jencks, 
and  the  two  designed  a highly  inventive  garden  at  Portrack,  Scotland.  I was 
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in  a time  of  transition  in  my  work,  a dismal  period. 
I wasn’t  showing  much.  But  I read  her  book  and  it 
blew  my  mind.  It  was  very  much  about  a specific 
situation.  Chinese  gardens  are  unlike  any  gardens 
in  the  world.  They  are  very  different  from  Japanese 
gardens.  For  centuries  they  fostered  smaller  scholar/ 
artist/family  gardens.  These  were  private  gardens 
separated  from  the  vaster  imperial  gardens.  The 
scholars  would  surround  themselves  with  visual 
metaphors,  physical  mementos  evoking  China.  In 
its  parts,  it  was  a little  like  miniature  golf.  There 
was  the  garden,  the  pool,  rushing  water,  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  and  pavilions,  patios,  and  archi- 
tectural enclosures.  The  construct  became  the 
country.  Visually  and  psychologically,  poets, 
artists,  and  calligraphers— every  part  of  the  garden 
became  a poem. 

Or  a stanza  in  a poem. 

Or  the  whole  poem,  which  would  often  be  incised 
on  a flat  rock  and  placed  where  it  was  conceived  in 
the  garden.  In  many  cases,  the  garden  was  essen- 
tially a maze.  On  a three-quarter-acre  lot,  to  get  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  you  could  have  many  experi- 
ences by  different  paths,  up  into  pavilions  giving  a 
vista  looking  through  the  back  of  a window.  You 
could  have  a lifetime  of  poetic  experiences  and 
visual  experiences  in  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  Astor  Court  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  is  based  on  a Chinese  garden 
in  Suzhou.  More  elaborate  were  gardens  built  in  such  a way  that  one  con- 
cubine could  never  see  another  during  the  day’s  work.  The  man  in  his 
house  could  go  from  his  house  to  the  concubine  house  without  being  seen 
by  anybody  else,  so  jealousies  wouldn’t  occur.  There  were  many  strategies 
for  those  gardens,  and  what  struck  me,  visually,  was  that  they  were  like  a 
Cubist  experience.  You  could  see  the  world  from  so  many  different  facets, 
so  many  alternative  points  of  view. 

And  how,  for  you.  did  you  find  permission  to  enter  the  world  of  abstraction? 

You  could  understand  how  in  a painting,  when  I was  starting  to  deal  with 
abstraction,  that  the  painting  was  made  of  many  pathways.  That  was  how 
I began  to  read  the  abstract  paintings  that  interested  me:  entrances  and 
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exits,  and  the  pathways  through,  with  events  occurring  here  and  there. 
That  is  like  these  Chinese  gardens. 

The  Chinese  scroll  was  a way  to  tell  the  sequential  history  ot  groups  of  people,  a 
kind  of  pre-cinematic  unfolding  of  a series  of  stories. 

When  I looked  at  Chinese  scrolls,  I saw  they  are  built  in  “cells,”  where  each 
section  of  the  scroll  is  to  some  extent  a repetition  in  the  next  location. 
Looking  at  a scroll,  you  are  not  just  going  up  and  down  a landscape.  You 
are  going  from  one  way  of  making  something  to  the  next  way  of  making 
something— through  a series  of  changes  that  are  essentially  morphs  of  the 
same  thing,  like  a hologram  or  a piece  of  the  brain.  When  I saw  that,  I 
could  paint.  That  kept  me  going  for  six  more  years. 

The  idea  of  never  being  able  to  see  the  whole  at  once? 

That  doesn’t  happen  in  Chinese  gardens.  You  can’t  see  the  whole  garden. 
Japanese  gardens  have  sites  where  you  can  see  the  whole  garden.  They  are 
Minimalist  experiences,  not  meant  to  be  confusing  but  stabilizing,  quieting: 
spare  rocks  and  raked  sand.  They  built  stands,  like  baseball  stands,  for 
people  to  sit  and  view  them. 

These  garden  concepts  remind  me  of  the  difference  between  a maze  and  a 
labyrinth.  In  a maze,  you  can  reach  dead  ends.  In  a labyrinth,  there  is  only  one 
path  to  follow.  One  confuses  and  challenges,  the  other  offers  a kind  of  meditative 
sanctuary,  like  the  one  marked  with  colored  stones  in  the  cobbled  floor  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  near  Paris.  In  any  case,  because  the  garden  is  three-dimensional, 
one’s  personal  experience  can  take  the  form  of  passing  through,  a sequencing  of 
discrete  events.  Here  is  a good  place  to  bring  up  the  role  of  the  serial  in  your 
work.  You  are  an  artist  devoted  to  developing  your  work  in  serial  forms. 

I think  it  comes  out  of  printmaking.  Painting  largely  buries  its  own  history. 
But  when  you  erase  a section  of  a painting,  you  tend  to  erase  what’s 
underneath  it  if  it’s  wet;  if  it’s  dry,  you  gets  what’s  underneath,  but  you 
have  to  modify  it.  So  you  never  can  see  the  development.  A photographic 
record  and  computerization  changes  this,  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  go 
backwards  without  changing  the  surface,  for  the  surface  is  the  essential 
carrier  of  aesthetic  information. 

Yet  I have  seen  photographs  of  paintings  at  various  stages  of  completion. 

When  Arts  magazine  did  an  article,  “De  Kooning  Paints  a Painting,”  you 
could  see  a painting  in  several  states.  But  even  then  there  was  a mystery. 
You  could  turn  it  upside  down.  When  you  look  at  those  stages  of  a de 
Kooning  painting  that  are  captured  by  the  camera,  you  imagine  him  being 
driven  forward  by  something  that  was  satisfactory,  yet  he  wanted  to  try 
something  else.  He  didn’t  have  the  choice  until  later  in  his  life  to  say,  OK, 
I’m  going  to  leave  that  alone  and  start  painting  something  else.  That 


would  become  more  like  a print.  Prints  are  naturally  serial.  Prints  are  built 
on  proofing,  in  which  the  history  is  absolutely  clear:  state  1,  state  2,  state 
3.  If  you  want  to  get  back  to  state  2,  you  can  do  erasures  to  approximate 
the  effects.  If  you  have  a plate  and  rework  it  after  you  have  editioned  it, 
you  are  still  working  within  that  series. 

Your  Pond  Edge  series  have  evolved  now  for  eight  years,  using  many  of  the  same  plates. 

I can  use  them  as  material  to  modify  or  change.  I have  this  record  of  where 
they’ve  been.  When  I went  to  monotype,  it  was  even  more  serial  because  the 
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ghost  of  the  first  print 
was  still  printable.  You 
could  rework  the 
ghost  by  adding  mate- 
rial to  it,  and  that  pro- 
duced another  ghost. 
In  a day,  you  could 
produce  maybe  twenty 
images  that  would  all 
be  linked  as  cognates, 
as  kin  to  each  other.  In 
that  sense,  a series  is 
part  of  a process.  If 
you  do  a series  of 
paintings,  it’s  much 
more  self-conscious. 
It’s  not  really  part  of 
the  process,  because 
each  painting  should 
stand  alone.  The  next 
painting  can  refer  to  it, 
but  it  does  not  come 
out  of  the  process  of 
doing  that  first  paint- 
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not  be  a series;  it  may 

just  be  a second  or  third  painting.  There  are  a lot  of  ways  of  looking  at  the 
relationship  of  works  that  follow  each  other.  But  a real  series,  in  my  mind, 
is  embedded  in  the  process  and  is  much  more  likely  to  come  out  of  a repro- 
ductive process.  Degas,  for  example,  did  many  bathers.  He’d  put  a drawing 
through  a press  and  get  a second  cognate  of  that  drawing,  a ghost.  Then  he 
would  do  pastel  over  it  and  put  it  through  the  press,  and  he’d  get  a light  ver- 
sion of  that  pastel.  He  learned  this  from  printmakers  he  was  friendly  with. 
There  would  be  these  multiples.  Sometimes  he  would  do  what  we  call 
countt  proofing— in  other  words,  he  would  print  paper  to  paper,  so  two 
drawin  /ould  come  out  on  opposite  sides  because  he  wanted  to  see  what 
the  image  ould  look  like  if  it  were  flopped.  When  he  did  the  dancer  series, 
ed  a subject.  But  the  organic  kind  of  series  that  interests  me  is  the 


thing  that  comes  out  ofthe  thing  before.  It  works  for  me  in  different  media, 
but  I think  it  comes  out  of  my  experience  as  a printmaker.  I studied  it  more 
energetically  than  painting  at  the  beginning  of  my  career. 

In  an  article  published  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  2006,  we  discussed  your  remark- 
able recent  series  of  Diary  Paintings,  with  the  shapes  derived  entirely  from  stencils 
you  had  created-which  puzzled  me  so  much  because  you  seemed  to  be  depriving 
yourself  of  your  own  graphic  facility.  It’s  as  if  you've  taken  a principle  of  print- 
making and  made  it  central  to  your  painting. 

It  is.  At  a certain  point,  all  the  media  become  one.  The  process  you  use 
for  works  on  paper,  for  prints  or  paintings,  becomes  so  interrelated  in  the 
system  of  studio  practice  that  you  just  think  that  way,  and  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  it’s  paint  or  ink. 

It  becomes  the  story  of  the  steps  it  took  to  make  the  work. 

All  art  is  narrative.  Whether  it’s  abstract  or  realistic,  it  has  a formal  story 
or  a literal  story— it  is  narrative.  Consequently,  if  you  see  only  one  work  of 
an  artist,  that  may  be  enough  to  excite  the  imagination,  but  by  seeing 
more  of  these  works,  you  understand  where  that  narrative  is,  and  how  it 
morphs  and  changes  and  develops.  We  are  natural  storytellers— everyone. 
Memory  and  experience  inevitably  produce  narrative,  and  that  is  beautiful. 
There  is  a book  embodied  in  the  summary  of  anyone’s  life. 

When  I look  in  the  faces  of  seasoned  artists,  they  exude  an  attitude  of  fulfillment, 
and  the  absence  of  frustration.  You  spoke  of  perfection  as  not  being  achievable, 
but  that  doesn't  deflate  your  exuberance.  Right  now.  you  are  doing  a children's 
book  for  your  grandson,  who's  a year  old. 

I wrote  a little  story  called  “Jake  and  the  Red  Balloon.”  I photoshopped 
my  daughter’s  e-mail  photos  of  him  and  wrote  a story  about  a boy  whose 
red  balloon  flies  out  of  his  hand,  and  is  traced  with  Google  maps  in  a 
spaceship.  I have  another  project  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  for  ten  years  and 
maybe  can’t,  another  children’s  book  called  “Dante’s  Demons”  about  the 
way  Dante  handles  demonology.  For  every  demon  there  is  a weakness  you 
can  get  around.  It’s  a lesson:  if  you  can’t  go  this  way,  you  go  that  way. 
Maybe  I’ve  lived  that  one  already? 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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The  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  and  Pilgrim  Monument 
and  Provincetown  Museum  are  sponsoring  The  Studio  Show,  a large  collaborative  exhibition  that 
will  present  the  history  and  fate  of  artist  studios  in  Provincetown.  The  exhibition  illustrates  the 
architectural  and  historic  significance  of  these  structures  through  paintings,  photographs,  models, 
objects,  and  architectural  plans.  Artists  highlighted  include  Gerrit  Beneker,  Edwin  Dickinson, 
Mary  Hackett,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Peter  Hunt,  Blanche  Lazzell,  and  Robert  Motherwell. 
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TUDIOS  ARE  FULL  OF  GHOSTS-ghosts  of 
artists  long  gone,  but  not  forgotten  by  rela- 
tives who  hold  on  to  their  work  spaces  as 
memorials.  When  I visit  them,  I’m  disconcerted 
by  the  sweet  sorrow  of  their  emptiness,  their 
cleanliness  and  order.  Yet  the  artist’s  presence, 
■(early  palpable,  persists  in  the  silent  air. 

studio  is  the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  the  sanc- 
tuary and  temple,  the  home  and  the  retreat.  It  is  the  spir- 
itual and  physical  core  of  the  artist’s  life.  In  1964,  Cana- 
dian pianist  Glenn  Gould  gave  up  the  concert  stage  and 
withdrew  into  his  recording  studio,  where  he  invented  a 
new  way  to  present  his  interpretive  performances.  He 
described  his  recording  studio  as  “womblike,”  as  a place 
“where  time  turns  in  upon  itself,”  where  he  could  create 
art  “with  its  own  laws  and  its  own  liberties.” 

Years  ago,  when  my  wife,  Gail,  and  I first  came  to 
Provincetown  and  stayed  at  the  Fritz  Bultman  cottage 
on  Miller  Hill  Road,  I wandered  up  the  hill  to  look  at  the 
old  barn  that  had  been,  I was  told,  the  studio  of  Charles 
Hawthorne,  founder  of  the  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art.  I 
had  heard  that  Hans  Hofmann  had  taught  there  as  well, 
and  was  curious  to  see  what  the  interior  looked  like.  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  owner,  artist  Olga  Opsahl-Gee, 
who  let  me  in.  It  looked  untouched  and  unused  for  what 
I took  to  be  many  years.  I later  found  out  that  the  Gees— 
pop  artist  Peter  Gee  and  Olga— didn’t  like  to  work  in  the 
barn;  they  said  it  was  filled  with  ghosts. 
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TOP:  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CHARLES  HAWTHORNE'S  MILLER  HILL  BARN 
ABOVE:  HAWTHORNE  CLASS  AT  THE  BARN,  C.1920S 

PREVIOUS  PAGE:  HANS  HOFMANN  IN  PROVINCETOWN,  1963  photo:  mans  namuth 

It  was  a beautiful  space,  built  In  the  early  1900s  almost  certainly  by  Frank 
Days  and  his  sons.  Frank  Days  owned  Days  Lumberyard  on  Pearl  Street  and 
built  studio  apartments  nearby  at  4 Brewster  Street— both  served  as  hous- 
ing and  studio  space  early  on  for  Provincetown’s  art  colony.  The  Days  also 
may  have  built  the  old  shirt  factory  building,  which  is  very  similar  in  con- 
struction to  Hawthorne’s  barn;  it  too  provided  studio  space.  The  shirt  fac- 
tory rooms  were  as  large  and  spacious  as  any  in  town,  at  that  time  or  since. 
William  Halsall,  a British  sailor  and  marine  artist,  who  painted  from  1890 
to  1919,  had  a studio  there  large  enough  for  his  thirty-foot  painting  The 
Steamer  OREGON  Rounding  Cape  Horn  in  1898.  The  building,  on  Court 
Street,  was  destroyed  or  torn  down  long  ago.  I went  looking  for  where  it 
might  have  been,  to  no  avail.  It  is  unlikely  Provincetown  would  have  become 
the  magnet  for  artists  that  it  did  without  the  Days.  If  Hawthorne,  with  his 
school,  attracted  artists,  Days  and  his  sons  housed  them. 

Inside  the  Miller  Hill  barn  were  some  chairs,  an  old  platform  that  I took 
to  be  a model’s  stand,  and  worktables;  other  than  these,  it  was  empty.  I 
walked  around,  trying  to  imagine  how  it  might  have  been  to  be  a 
Hawthorne  student  there  in  the  twenties,  or  Hofmann’s  student  when  he 
taught  there.  The  floor  was  caked  with  dust,  and  with  each  step,  motes 


rose  into  the  air,  glinting  in  sunbeams  from  the  large  skylights.  I thought  of 
Miss  Havisham’s  rooms  in  the  haunting  film  of  Great  Expectations. 
Ghosts,  shadows  of  generations,  or  shades,  as  Dante’s  dead  are  called— I 
tried  to  summon  them.  I couldn’t,  of  course.  I suppose  I had  wanted  to  dis- 
cover an  earlier  Provincetown,  erase  its  newer  features,  and  experience  the 
splendid  reality  of  its  years  as  America’s  premier  art  colony— all  impossible. 

As  I poked  around  I noticed  a sign  about  four  feet  long,  sticking  out 
between  a table  and  the  wall.  I pulled  it  out  and  realized  that  at  least  one 
other  artist  must  have  taught  there  as  well.  MORRIS  DAVIDSON  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  was  painted  in  fairly  crisp  blue  letters  on  a now-yellowed,  white 
background.  Morris  Davidson— the  same  Morris  Davidson  I had  studied 
with  as  a teenager,  on  West  57th  Street  in  New  York,  a few  doors  up  from 
the  Art  Students  League.  I was  meeting  up  with  a real  ghost  from  my  own 
past  that  I could  imagine:  a dozen  or  so  middle-aged  women  (probably 
much  younger,  but  to  a teenager?)  at  their  easels,  and  me  at  mine,  a still 
life  ofjugs  and  fruit  before  us,  and  a background  of  colored  papers  pasted 
into  a pattern.  I remembered  Morris;  though,  without  a picture,  it  was 
hard  to  place  him  as  the  ghost  in  that  room— much  easier,  the  ubiquitous 
Hofmann.  But  suddenly  the  space  meant  something  personal,  resonant. 
The  experience  was  fleeting,  and  I’m  afraid  the  building  will  not  last  much 
longer  either.  It  will  come  down,  due  to  rot  or  “development,”  just  as  its 
cognate,  the  shirt  factory,  did.  But  it  introduced  me  to  Provincetown  in  an 
unexpected  way. 

Down  Bradford  Street,  a short  way  from  the  Bultman  cottage,  is  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  For  at  least  fifty  years,  it  was  Days  Lumberyard  and 
then  a plumbing-supply  warehouse,  before  eventually  being  acquired  for 
the  Work  Center  in  1 972.  It  was  built  in  1914  at  the  start  of  World  War  I, 
which  brought  many  American  artists  back  from  their  studies  in  Europe. 
At  that  time  Days  rented  out  studios  for  $50  a year. 

Early  in  his  career,  Edwin  Dickinson  worked  at  Days.  The  rooms  were 
unheated  then,  so  he  insulated  with  old  canvases  nailed  to  the  walls  and 
floors,  and  painted  there  through  the  winter.  Sometime  later  he  installed  a 
coal  stove.  Eventually  he  moved  up  the  road  to  46  Pearl  Street,  where  he 
shared  a building  for  a while  with  Hawthorne,  before  Henry  Hensche 
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moved  in.  A drawing  of  Dickinson’s  studio  at  46  Pearl  Street  from  1920 
shows  a similar  stove,  with  his  chair  angled  toward  it  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  in  a photograph  of  Dickinson  at  Days  taken  earlier  that  year. 

Hawthorne  had  worked  at  Days  as  well,  painting  The  Crew  of  the 
Philomena  Manta  there  in  1915-1916;  it’s  now  in  Town  Hall.  William 
Zorach  made  his  first  sculpture  there.  And  Hofmann  worked,  and  per- 
haps taught,  at  various  times  in  several  studios  there.  So  many  artists 
worked  there— many  of  the  most  important  who  were  working  in 
Provincetown  in  those  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  Hawthorne  and  Dickinson,  as  well 
as  Ross  Moffett  and  Karl  Knaths— “the  Lions”  of  Provincetown  in  the  years 
between  the  wars— are  less  known  today,  they  had  major  reputations  in 
the  1 930s.  Their  visibility  went  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Cape.  Their 
work  was  collected  by  the  major  institutions  that  conferred  prestige  on  an 
artist— the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago— and  was  shown  in  exhibitions  such  as  the 
Carnegie  International,  then  the  most  important  international  exhibition 
in  the  United  States.  Moffett  served  on  its  jury  in  1 934  with  Henri  Matisse 
and  other  major  artists  from  Europe  and  England. 

Moffett  came  to  Provincetown  in  1915  from  New  York,  where  he  had 
moved  after  his  years  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  painted  in  the  shirt 
factory  building  and  at  Days.  He  eventually  built  his  own  studio  when  he 
and  his  wife,  illustrator  Dorothy  Lake  Gregory,  bought  a house  on  the  west 
end  of  town.  Some  of  Moffett’s  paintings  depict  the  dunes,  or  the  Province 
Lands  as  they  were  called,  as  seen  from  the  back  windows  of  his  studio. 
Moffett’s  veneration  of  this  landscape— in  almost  all  his  depictions  of 
Provincetown  and  the  farms  of  North  Truro,  the  structure  of  the  dunes 
recurs  as  the  basic  topography— led  to  his  prominent  role  in  preserving  the 
dunes  and  helping  to  establish  the  National  Seashore  designation.  He  also 
had  a keen  interest  in  the  archaeological  record  of  Native  American  life  on 
the  Lower  Cape  and  created  collections  of  artifacts  from  sites  he  discovered. 

Knaths  built  a house  and  later  a studio  at  8 Commercial  Street.  Both 
stand  today;  the  house  is  expanded,  but  the  studio  is  virtually  intact,  with 
its  high  northern  windows  and  sleeping  loft— the  very  model  of  an  artist’s 
studio  from  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Dickinson  moved  to  Wellfleet, 
where  he  painted  so  many  of  his  quick,  diaphanous,  landscape  studies. 

Blanche  Lazzell,  like  Moffett  and  Dickinson,  first  came  to  Provincetown 
to  study  with  Hawthorne.  She  went  to  Europe  in  the  twenties  to  study  with 
Albert  Gleizes  and  others,  and  was  heavily  influenced  by  European  art, 
especially  the  excitement  of  the  Paris  schools.  When  she  returned  to 
Provincetown,  she  rented  a building  at  351 A Commercial  Street  on  a short 
wharf  near  the  town  beach.  Lazzell  was  a small  woman,  inconspicuous 
among  a'vociferous  group  of  men,  but  she  had  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  one  medium  that  became  identified  with  the  colony:  the  white-line 
woodcut,  known  also  as  the  Provincetown  Print.  Lazzell  had  learned 
“white-line”  from  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  who  worked  for  a time  in  Province- 
town,  then  moved  to  the  Southwest. 

It  was  Lazzell’s  influence  on  other  artists  in  town  that  created  what 
might  be  called  a cottage  industry  in  white-line  woodcuts.  Edna  Boies 
Hopkins,  who  had  studied  the  principles  ofjapanese  color  woodcut  with 


Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  lived  in  Provincetown  in  those  years  and  helped  Lazzell 
and  others  develop  their  process.  Oliver  Chaffee  and  Ada  Gilmore  Chaffee, 
and  Agnes  Weinrich  contributed  a significant  body  of  work.  Each  was  also 
a painter,  but  the  development  of  a Provincetown  print  tradition,  which 
also  included  the  work  of  Tod  Lindenmuth,  Marguerite  and  William 
Zorach,  and  Nordfeldt,  continued  through  the  early  part  of  the  century 
with  artists  Ethel  Mars,  Maude  Squire,  Margaret  Patterson,  and  others, 
producing  strong,  white-line  prints.  Later,  Ferol  Warthen,  Mervin  Jules,  and 
Seong  Moy  carried  on  the  printmaking  tradition,  and  it  is  alive  today  in  the 
print  programs  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

Lazzell’s  studio  on  the  bay  was  demolished  in  2002.  It  had  never  been 
registered  as  a historic  building  and  had  been  abandoned  for  several  years. 
Yet  her  woodcuts  of  the  small  studio/house  complex  and  photographs  of 
her  with  artist  friends  on  the  deck,  the  facade  covered  with  morning  glories 
and  hollyhocks,  remind  us  of  that  rich  period  in  the  life  of  art  in  the  town. 

Many  other  artists  rented  places  in  Provincetown  over  the  years— 
Charles  Demuth,  Marsden  Hartley,  Mark  Rothko— or  visited,  like  Willem  de 
Kooning  and  Jackson  Pollock.  We  have  lost  track  ofwhere  they  stayed,  but 
we  know  many  of  the  works  they  did  here. 

While  we  summered  at  the  Bultmans’,  I worked  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  in  what  were  called  “the  bins”  because  they  were  used  for  storing 
wood  and  coal  at  Days  Lumberyard.  The  bins  were  across  from  a large  “trap 
shed”— for  lobster  traps— and  its  second  story  of  studios  and  apartments, 
connected  by  a balcony.  Artists  must  have  met  often  on  that  balcony  and 
stayed  to  talk,  or  shouted  down  to  the  courtyard  below.  Ghosts. 

The  bins  were  unheated,  shed-like  rooms  with  barn  doors  and  dirt 
floors.  Windows  at  one  end  provided  light,  or  you  left  the  doors  open  for 


LEFT:  FRITZ  BULTMAN'S  MILLER  HILL  STUDIO,  PROVINCETOWN,  DESIGNED  BY  TONY  SMITH  IN  THE  EARLY  FIFTIES;  RIGHT:  PETER  BUSA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  WITH  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  AND  HIS 
BROTHER  IN  THE  WINDOW,  1959  (NOW  THE  “BARN"  AT  THE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER)  photo:  fred  mcdarrah;  TOP  OF  PAGE:  BLANCHE  LAZZELL  IN  HER  STUDIO,  1951  courtesy  lazzell  family 
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the  southern  exposure,  often  as  even  as  north  light.  Ifyou  shared  a space, 
a sheet  was  sufficient  to  divide  the  open  space.  Every  once  in  a while  a 
baby  bird  would  fall  from  its  nest  in  the  rafters. 

It  worked  well  for  a temporary  studio  back  then.  And  later,  before  they 
were  rebuilt,  Fellows  at  the  Work  Center  used  them  in  much  the  same 
state.  The  winters  were  hard,  but  the  passage  to  modernity  was  eased  by 
electric  heaters.  In  1 986,  the  studios  were  remodeled,  with  gas  heat.  Now, 
every  winter,  each  new  painter  or  sculptor,  video  or  installation  artist, 
remakes  the  space  into  their  own,  from  what  begins  as  a white,  impersonal 
room.  Any  birds  would  have  to  be  brought  in,  and  sometimes  are. 

A “barn”  on  the  Days  property  was  also  used  by  many  artists  before  it 
became  part  of  the  Work  Center.  For  a while  Peter  Busa  painted  and  held 
classes  there.  Robert  Motherwell  and  Helen  Frankenthaler  also  worked 
there.  Motherwell  was  so  fond  of  the  light  and  space  in  it  that  he  modeled 
his  studio  on  Commercial  Street  on  it,  calling  it  “Sea  Barn.”  He  remem- 
bered it  in  an  essay  he  wrote: 

Either  one  or  two  summers,  I forget  which,  I had  a studio  at  4 
Brewster  Street,  with  the  kindly  Eulers  as  landlords.  For  the  summers 
of  1961  and  1962,  Helen  Frankenthaler  (to  whom  I was  married 
then)  and  I rented  the  main  barn  at  Days  Lumberyard.  In  those  years 
the  huge  floors  were  undivided,  and  perfectly  suited  for  the  enor- 
mous formats  of  the  paintings  we  both  were  accustomed  to.  The 
barn  was  beautiful  to  behold  then,  shingled,  with  arched  barn  doors 
on  each  floor,  which  I incorporated  on  the  street  side  of  my  present 
studio/house  at  631  Commercial  Street;  windows  on  all  sides,  with 
radiant  summer  light  of  Provincetown  that  rivals  the  Greek  Islands. 

The  two  summers  we  spent  in  the  Bultman  cottage,  in  1986  and  ’87, 
a year  or  two  after  Fritz  had  died,  were  crucial  in  our  decision  to  move 
here.  The  houses  Fritz  and  Jeanne  Bultman  built  in  the  early  forties  were 
beautiful,  filled  with  his  paintings  and  collages,  and  Polynesian  carvings 
and  ceremonial  paddles.  The  studio  Fritz  built  with  sculptor  Tony  Smith 
was  remarkable.  Smith  had  been  working  for  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  at 
Taliesin  West  and  applied  some  ofWright's  ideas  to  the  studio.  It  hugs  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  to  the  property,  flaring  back  and  upward  to  a 
high  skylight,  which  angles  down  the  facade  to  the  road’s  margin.  The  low 
end  at  the  entrance  is  canted  at  the  same  angle  as  the  rear,  but  in  toward 
the  studio.  A wall  divides  the  space  into  two  areas.  The  front  section  was 
used— and  still  is,  I suspect— for  drawing  or  paper  work.  A larger  space  at 
the  rear  was  for  painting.  High  shelves  provided  storage  along  the  divider 
wall.  The  building  is  trapezoidal  in  shape  from  the  side  view;  it  is  a Tony 
Smith  sculpture  not  unlike  some  of  his  monumental,  black-painted  con- 
structions, but  this  one’s  for  working  in:  a sculpture  housing  a painter. 

Those  early  years  were  an  introduction  for  us  to  Provincetown  and  espe- 
cially to  the  unique  community  of  artists  still  working  here.  The  decorat  the 
Bulti  ms’  was  anything  but  “summer  generic.”  One  had  the  sense  that 
everyt  ng  on  the  wall  or  the  floor  had  been  considered.  This  is  generally 
true  f irtists’  homes,  even  more  so  for  studios.  Fritz  had  a wonderful  eye; 
he  i ! I Jeanne  lived  in  a style  that  was  their  own,  a uniquely  visual  style. 


Before  and  during  World  War  II,  artists  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  movement  and  of  other  non-Regionalist  ; 
tendencies  moved  to  Provincetown  and  worked  at  Days 
until  they  could  buy  houses  and  build  studios.  Hofmann 
was  the  key  figure  in  those  years,  attracting  as  many  stu-  I; 
dents  in  the  summers  as  had  Hawthorne  decades  earlier. 

Peter  Busa,  Chaim  Gross,  Nanno  de  Groot,  Herman 
Maril,  Ilya  and  Resia  Schor,  Myron  Stout,  Leo  Manso,  [ 
Richard  Florsheim,  Jack  Tworkov,  Fritz  Bultman,  Franz  | 
Kline,  and  Mark  Rothko— who  bought  a home  and  then 
sold  it  to  Tony  Vevers— all  owned  or  found  spaces  in 
Provincetown  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  They,  in  turn,  I 
attracted  Adolph  Gottlieb,  George  McNeil,  Robert  De  I 
Niro,  Jan  Muller,  and  many  artists  still  among  us— Lester  < 
Johnson,  Alex  Katz,  Mary  Frank,  and  Red  Grooms,  and  I 
another  Hofmann  student,  Paul  Resika.  It  can  be  said  that  [ 
Provincetown  in  those  years  was  the  single  most  important  ( 
meeting  and  painting  place  in  America.  Varujan  Boghosian  j 
also  came  and  James  Lechay,  Gilbert  Franklin,  and,  much  I 
later,  Dimitri  Hadzi.  Many  were  summer  residents  up  from  New  York  or  I 
elsewhere,  who  either  bought  second  homes  or  rented.  Each  artist  left  a I 
legacy  of  work  depicting  either  the  town  or  its  people,  or  its  light  and  spir-  j 
it,  in  paintings,  prints,  and  sculptures  that  are  now  in  collections  around 
the  country  and  the  world. 

Many  studios  and  homes  of  these  artists  still  exist.  Herman  Maril’s,  like 
some  of  the  others,  is  still  in  the  family.  It  extends  out,  cantilevered,  over 
a small  garden  behind  the  house.  His  widow,  Esta,  and  son,  David,  have  j 
kept  it  as  it  was— easel  and  palette,  most  everything,  still  in  place,  but  less  ] 
crowded.  A black  rotary  phone  still  hangs  on  the  wall,  where  it  was  in  one  [ 
of  Maril’s  paintings.  His  whimsical  painting  of  his  dog  hangs  on  the  wall  I 
downstairs  where  you  enter. 

Nanno  de  Groot’s  painting  space  in  the  house  he  and  his  wife,  Pat  de  i 
Groot,  built  on  Commercial  Street,  near  Saint  Mary  of  the  Harbor  church,  | 
is  still  used  by  Pat  to  paint  her  luminous  seascapes. 

The  most  astounding  studio  is  one  on  Nickerson  Street  that  was  used  by, 
and  probably  built  by,  seascape  painter  Frederick  Waugh.  Hans  Hofmann  1 
bought  it  in  1945.  Life  magazine  featured  it  in  an  article  on  Hofmann  and 
his  school.  It  is  still  as  he  left  it— without  the  attributes  of  his  studio,  but  with 
its  wood  paneling  and  north  windows,  and  an  interior  balcony  from  which 
students  watched  his  demonstrations.  More  ghosts! 

Also  on  Nickerson  Street  is  the  former  home  of  Mary  Hackett,  whose 
quirky,  savvy  paintings  of  evocative  domestic  subjects,  simple  and  yet  so 
magical,  were  painted  not  in  a separate  studio,  but  anywhere  in  the  house 
that  suited  her.  Her  painting  Hews  Hofmcwn  Emptying  His  Trash  is  a 
minor  masterpiece.  Would  that  I could  have  looked  through  that  trash! 

Tworkov’s  house/studio,  though  renovated,  still  stands  as  do  Chaim 
Gross’s  near  Franklin  Street  and  Karl  Knaths’s  on  lower  Commercial 
Street,  near  the  turn.  It  is  used  now  by  artist  Martha  Davis. 

The  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art  at  46  Pearl  has  been  respectfully  restored. 
But  other  studios,  like  Blanche  Lazzell’s,  which  have  been  destroyed,  or  the  j 
deteriorating  old  barn  on  Hawthorne’s  hilltop  above  Miller  Hill  Road, 
require  other  means  of  identification  to  serve  as  reminders. 

So  many  artists  built  houses  and  studios  in  Provincetown  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  them  all  or  to  include  them  all  in  one  exhibition. 
Walking  around  town,  you  might  see  traditional  “Capes,”  with  their  unusu- 
ally large  windows  on  the  side  or  angling  down  a hip  roof.  Or  it  could  be  a 
converted  garage  or  outbuilding  with  that  feature,  or  an  ungainly  addition. 

In  a home  you  are  visiting,  you  might  come  across  a strange  arrangement 
of  rooms,  unusual  balconies,  or  stairways  to  rooms  now  used  for  other 
purposes.  These  were  once  the  work  spaces  of  Provincetown  artists,  who 
built  the  legacy  of  the  town  with  their  creativity  and  passion. 

We  hope  this  show  will  inspire  the  marking  of  the  remaining  studios  and 
others  now  gone  with  plaques  to  inform  those  who  stroll  through  the  town 
of  its  importance  as  America’s  principal  art  colony  for  much  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  As  artists  we  know  the  value  of  these  past  masters  to  our  own 
heritage.  The  roads  and  paths  they  wandered  down,  sand  or  wood  or 
blacktop,  are  the  same  ones  we  wander  on,  and  their  aesthetic  journeys  are 
pathways  for  us  and  future  generations.  Let’s  remember  them! 
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PETER  BUSA  TEACHING  IN  HIS  SCHOOL,  24  PEARL  STREET,  1959 
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PETER  BUSA 


In  1989  Provincetown  Arts  published  a portfolio  of  photographs  taken 
by  Fred  McDarrah,  discovered  as  he  was  preparing  a new  edition  of  his 
classic  pictorial  record  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  The  Artist’s  World 
in  Pictures  (Shapolsky  Press).  The  Village  Voice  photographer  took  a 
road  trip  to  Provincetown  in  August  1 959,  eager  to  see  how  the  artists 
of  the  New  York  School  spent  their  summers.  A photograph  shows  him 
smiling  in  an  open-topped,  two-seater  sports  car,  stopped  at  a cross- 
roads indicating  beaches  whose  names  have  now  changed.  While  here, 
he  photographed  a softball  game  on  Motta  Field,  below  the  Monu- 
ment, where  Franz  Kline  is  leading  off  from  third  base,  guarded  by  Alex 
Katz.  He  captured  a priceless  moment  where  Angelo  Ippolito  is  gazing 
into  the  splayed  pages  of  the  current  issue  of  It  Is  magazine,  the  artist- 
run  publication  that  documented  many  of  the  discussions  of  the  artists 
who  were  part  of  the  New  York  School.  Later,  I looked  through  back 
issues  of  It  Is,  and  it  became  an  inspiration  for  Provincetown  Arts.  One 
photograph  was  taken  when  I was  thirteen.  It  shows  my  brother, 
Stephen,  and  I enjoying  each  other’s  company  while  my  father  is  paint- 
ing, a pleasant  memory  ofthe  general  atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  any 
studio  he  painted  in,  in  Provincetown  or  elsewhere.  My  father  believed 
that  the  making  of  art  was  a “natural  function,  like  getting  up  from  a 
couch  and  talking  a walk.”  I loved  to  be  with  him,  especially  in  his  stu- 
dio, where  a certain  permission  to  think  freely  was  so  encouraged. 
Whether  he  was  working  or  not,  I often  could  not  tell.  He  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  noble  play,  mysterious  to  a child. 

-CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


All  my  father’s  life,  he  spoke  of  Hawthorne  as  the  teacher  who  was  for 
him  in  a class  before  all  others.  He  studied  with  him  again  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 91 3,  and  then  decided  to  stay  in  Provincetown  for  the  winter, 
embarking  on  his  independent  life  as  a painter. 

He  painted  steadily,  sometimes  in  a studio  so  cold  it  was  not  far  above 
freezing.  It  was  a large  room  that  he  had  entirely  lined  with  heavy 
building  paper  to  keep  the  drafts  at  bay,  and  all  the  while  he  consid- 
ered, as  he  liked  to  say,  that  he  “lived  more  richly  than  J.  P.  Morgan.” 

Father  brought  the  same  attitude  of  detachment  to  landscape  paint- 
ing, and  considered  still  life  and  landscape  to  be  essentially  the  same 
thing.  Still  life  was  simply  more  feasible  in  bad  weather.  But  he  loved 
painting  out-of-doors  and  did  so  even  in  the  cold. 

I have  a snapshot  taken  around  1915,  showing  him  painting  in  the 
snow  near  his  studio  at  Days  Lumberyard.  Above  the  lumber  sheds, 
Frank  Days  had  built  ten  rough  studios  connected  by  a running  bal- 
cony. The  north  light  was  exceptional  and  the  rents  were  fifty  dollars 
for  the  season,  as  far  into  the  winter  as  you  could  last,  which  meant 
meager  heat,  carrying  water  up  the  stairs,  sharing  a single  toilet,  and 
working  amid  the  incessant  noise  of  a busy  lumberyard.  Now,  the  stu- 
dios are  part  ofthe  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

My  father’s  studios  were  as  distinctive  to  him  as  his  paintings,  and  for 
many  years  his  studio  was  where  he  both  lived  and  worked.  His  prin- 
ciple studio  after  he  returned  to  Provincetown  in  1 920  was  at  46  Pearl 
Street,  just  down  from  Days  Lumberyard.  Its  interior  as  he  drew  it  in 
1 926  is  so  like  him  that  it  is  entirely  familiar  to  me  even  though  I never 
saw  it  to  remember.  The  stove  and  drying  bar  and  mask  of  Beethoven 
are  habitual  features.  Having  things  dry  above  the  stove  was  a practical 
matter,  but  there  was  always  hanging  drapery  in  his  studio.  He  loved 
to  paint  drapery.  He  was  fond  of  pointing  out  that  drapery  can  be 
placed  in  any  position  and  “stays  put.” 

-HELEN  DICKINSON 


EDWIN  DICKINSON  IN  HIS  STUDIO,  46  PEARL  STREET,  1926 
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ROSS  MOFFETT 


Between  1 964  and  1 965  Ross  Moffett  built  a studio  attached  to  his 
rear  of  his  home.  For  fifty  years,  he  had,  like  so  many  other  painters, 
shifted  his  gear  from  one  working  place  to  another.  Fortunately, 
sympathetic  landlords  were  not  hard  to  find.  The  planning  of  this 
addition  was  sketched  out  with  elevations  in  one  of  his  sketchbooks. 
The  area  was  approximately  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  space 
was  really  a simple  adaptation  of  the  old  room  that  Catharine 
Huntington  had  once  rented  and  which,  before  that,  had  been  a 
coal  shed.  And  so,  in  the  long  span  of  years  from  1913,  when  Ross 
and  Harry  Sutter  were  the  first  occupants  of  Studio  1 at  the  brand 
new  Days  Lumberyard,  to  the  old  Shirt  Factory  on  Court  Street  in 
the  1920s  and  ’30s  and  back  to  the  Days  Lumberyard  in  the  ’40s 
and  on  to  Johnny  Francis’s  268  Bradford  Street  in  the  ’50s  and  to 
Frances  and  Eddie  Euler’s  4 Brewster  Street  in  the  early  ’60s,  the 
sojourn  ended  when  his  easel  and  his  art  found  a resting  place  in  his 
own  home. 

-JOSEPHINE  C.  DEL  DEO 

Excerpted  from  Figures  in  a Landscape:  The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
American  Painter  Ross  Moffett,  1888-1971 


ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Dad  in  his  studio  date  back  to  when  he 
was  married  to  my  mother,  Betty  Little.  When  I was  born  in  1 953,  he 
purchased  a five-story  brownstone  townhouse  on  the  Upper  East  Side 
of  Manhattan.  Dad  designated  the  basement  as  his  studio  and 
worked  mostly  at  night.  I remember  a sliding  glass  door  leading  to  a 
patio  outside  where  my  sisters  and  I liked  to  play.  I learned  by  the  early 
age  of  four,  Dad’s  studio  space  was  sacred  territory  and  off-limits  to 
us  without  adult  supervision.  We  were  never  allowed  to  run  outside  to 
the  patio  by  ourselves.  It  may  have  been  the  first  recollection  I have  of 
the  importance  of  this  space  to  him. 

In  1957,  my  parents  divorced  and  Dad  married  Helen  Frankenthaler 
the  following  year.  My  sister  and  I now  summered  with  my  father  and 
Helen  in  a hundred-year-old  captain’s  house  on  the  corner  of  Aller- 
ton  and  Commercial  Streets  in  Provincetown  (currently  owned  by  the 
artist  Cynthia  Packard).  One  summer,  an  old  cottage  across  the 
street  on  the  water  side  went  on  the  market  because  the  longtime 
owner  died.  I remember  Dad  spending  days  sitting  on  its  vacant  deck 
hoping  one  day  he  would  be  able  to  buy  it.  However,  now  that  he 
had  this  opportunity,  the  deal  almost  went  sour  because  the  owner’s 
family  didn’t  want  to  part  with  it.  Eventually  he  was  able  to  purchase 
the  house  by  the  end  of  the  following  summer.  He  tore  the  whole 
structure  down  except  for  the  stairs  and  chimney  as  per  code  and 
rebuilt  it  calling  it  the  “Sea  Barn.”  The  house  was  built  to  look  and 
feel  like  a ship.  In  fact,  he  often  referred  to  himself  as  the  “Captain  of 
his  ship.”  Originally  the  Sea  Barn  was  supposed  to  be  our  “beach 
house”— the  bottom  floor  for  my  sister  Lise  and  me  to  play  in,  and 
the  top  two  floors  designated  studios  for  Helen  and  Dad. 

Dad  fell  in  love  with  living  on  the  water  almost  immediately,  perhaps 
reminding  him  of  his  roots  in  California.  Soon  after,  he  sold  our 
house  on  Allerton  Street  to  the  renowned  chef  Michael  Field  and 
restructured  the  Sea  Barn  so  we  could  all  sleep  on  the  second  floor 
where  Helen’s  studio  was  located.  Helen  subsequently  rented  a stu- 
dio at  Days  Lumberyard  (now  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center),  while  Dad 
used  the  top  floor  of  the  Sea  Barn  as  his  studio.  I remember  the  barn 
doors  opening  from  his  third-floor  studio  to  hoist  large  paintings  up 
and  down,  using  a pulley  system,  because  the  original  stairs  were  too 
narrow  to  accommodate  moving  larger  objects. 

Dad  moved  to  his  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  studio  (from  New  York 
City)  shortly  after  divorcing  Helen  in  1 970.  I was  just  entering  Bard 
College  in  upstate  New  York  at  the  time,  so  I often  visited  him  on 
weekends.  My  friends  and  I would  drive  down  to  Greenwich,  conve- 
niently park  my  car  at  Dad’s  house,  and  then  head  via  train  to  NYC 
for  art  openings  and  to  visit  museums.  During  these  trips  it  was  not 
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unusual  for  me  Co  visit  Dad  in  his  studio.  He 
seemed  to  respect  my  eye,  and  he  often 
asked  me  what  I thought  about  paintings 
he  was  working  on  at  the  time.  Since  I had 
just  begun  to  paint  myself,  I eagerly  looked 
forward  to  our  discussions.  He  made  me 
believe  I had  a keen  eye  for  identifying 
“authenticity”  in  his  work. 


The  Greenwich  studio  is  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  year  painting.  It  was  more  organ- 
ized by  “zone.”  He  had  separate  studios  for 
each  medium— seven  in  all,  including  a 
large  print  studio,  a collage  studio,  a paint- 
ing studio,  and  so  on.  The  large  expanse  of 
the  main  studio,  a former  carriage  house, 
had  sliding  racks  that  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  walls  from  nowhere.  On  each  rack  he 
hung  his  largest  paintings  for  easy  viewing 
from  a distance.  When  he  no  longer  wanted 
the  distraction  of  these  pictures,  and  so  he 
could  focus  more  on  making  new  paintings, 
he  simply  slid  them  back  into  the  wall.  This 
was  also  a very  efficient  way  for  curators, 
collectors,  and  visitors  like  me  to  view  his 
larger  work. 


Today  I can  see  how  Dad’s  work  ethic  is  clearly  influencing 
mine.  While  I am  employed  full-time  at  Boston  University  by 
day,  each  night  I religiously  retreat  to  the  bottom  floor  of  my 
townhouse  to  be  in  my  studio.  It  is  my  sanctuary  where  I can 
drown  out  the  stresses  of  the  day  and  be  in  my  own  uninter- 
rupted world.  I have  a television  and  a music  box  that  I paint 
by;  I let  the  answering  machine  take  my  phone  messages;  I 
have  clippings  and  works  by  favorite  artists  hanging  on  my 
walls;  and  I work  on  several  paintings  at  a time.  I often  work 
in  series.  All  these  things  I learned  from  having  visited  my 
father’s  studios  so  often. 


Dad  was  most  prolife  in  his  Provincetown  studio.  Spending 
only  four  months  of  the  year  there,  he  produced  more  work 
than  he  did  in  any  other  of  his  studios  or  at  any  other  time 
of  year.  As  was  the  case  in  his  work,  my  painting  is  often 
influenced  by  Provincetown  and  the  views  we  shared  from 
our  respective  studios  on  the  water— with  a profound  love  of 
the  ever-changing  Provincetown  bay.  Though  I have  not  had 
a studio  in  Provincetown  for  years,  my  work  still  reflects  the 
strong  impact  it  had  on  me. 

-JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL 


FACING  PAGE:  THE  MOTHERWELL  COMPLEX  ON  THE  BAY  IN  PROVINCETOWN  photo  © amy  heller 
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Another  factor  about  this  particular  studio 
was  the  daily  routine  he  developed  working 
with  his  three-person  “crew”  to  help  run  his 
business.  Sometimes  he  would  entertain 
friends,  colleagues,  and  critics  at  lunch 
where  he  often  told  marvelously  eloquent 
stories  about  artists  he  knew,  the  state  of 
the  art  world  in  relation  to  modern  art,  etc. 
By  night,  he  would  paint  after  dinner  until 
2 a.m.  or  so  before  retiring  for  bed. 
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MARY  HACKETT 


Mary  Hackett  really  didn’t  have  a studio,  if  we  think  of  one  as  a place  to  go, 
shut  out  the  world,  and  paint.  She  had  a house  on  Nickerson  Street  in  the 
West  End,  where  she  raised  her  children;  when  they  were  grown  she  took  over 
a small  upstairs  bedroom,  put  in  a table  for  her  paints  and  brushes,  with 
storage  underneath  for  her  canvas  boards.  But  it  isn’t  the  same. 

Still,  she  is  rightfully  remembered  for  her  house  and  associated  with  it  in  more 
ways  than  artists  are  with  their  studios.  She  painted  every  room,  from  almost 
every  angle,  upstairs,  downstairs,  inside  and  out,  the  bathroom,  bedrooms, 
and  kitchen.  She  also  literally  painted  the  house— floors  and  walls  in  combina- 
tions of  colors  that  live  on  in  her  paintings.  She  also  “decorated”  doorknobs, 
stairs,  trays,  tabletops,  and  wastebaskets— leaving  “signs”  around. 


It  was  amazing  to  visit  with  those  wonderful  paintings  on  the  walls,  some  in  the 
same  rooms  they  depicted,  and  everywhere  are  actual  objects  from  her  paint- 
ings: the  woodstove,  the  mantle  clock,  the  sink,  the  painted  city  of  bricks,  the 
typewriter,  the  kettle,  the  rocking  horse.  Paintings  were  inside  of  paintings. 

Seeing  things  known 
through  paintings 
is  oddly  stirring,  like 
meeting  someone 
important  to  you, 
but  with  whom  you 
have  only  corre- 
sponded. 


-KEITH  ALTHAUS 


ABOVE:  MARY  HACKETT 
AT  HOME,  c.1987 
LEFT:  A VIEW  OF  THE 
PAINTINGS  UPSTAIRS  IN 
HER  HOUSE 


Jack  Tworkov  first  came  to  Provincetown  in  the  early  1920s, 
following  the  lead  of  his  younger  sister,  the  painter  Janice 
Biala,  known  as  Biala.  With  his  wife,  Wally,  he  purchased  his 
house  at  30  Commercial  Street  in  1958,  built  a studio  in  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  worked  there  up  to  six  months  a year, 
even  when  he  was  Chair  of  the  Art  Department  at  Yale. 

There  are  many  references  to  his  P’town  studio  and  his  love  for 
the  town  in  his  letters  to  Biala  and  her  husband,  the  painter 
Daniel  Brustlein,  known  as  “Alain.” 

PROVINCETOWN  LETTERS 

P’town,  August  2,  1960 
Dearjanice  and  Alain, 

. . . The  house  is  beginning  to  give  us  some  return  in  pleasure. 
Wally  wanted  to  surprise  me  on  my  return  from  Milwaukee,  so 
with  the  aid  of  a professional  and  her  own  efforts,  there  were 
circles  and  borders  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  bushes.  Some  new 
trees  planted,  etc.  The  house  was  clean  and  really  beautiful. 
The  upstairs  is  a great  success.  Allen  Dodge  made  a beautiful 
job— the  only  work  we  had  done  for  us  so  far  that  is  completely 
satisfactory  and  where  we  were  not  robbed.  Wally  I think  is 
supremely  happy  in  the  house. 

We  plan  to  stay  in  P’town  a long  time  now,  perhaps  to  the 
middle  of  December.  I want  to  make  a lot  of  work.  . . . 

P’town,  October  1,  1960 
Dearjanice,  dear  Alain, 

We  went  through  several  weeks  of  despairing  weather.  First  the 
hurricane,  which  turned  everything  brown  and  bared  the  trees 
prematurely,  then  weeks  of  rain,  fog  and  cold.  In  itselfthis  kind 
of  weather  gives  an  incredible  beauty  to  the  town,  the  bay,  the 
dunes  but  it  prematurely  stopped  our  swimming.  Today  is  the 
first  clear  day  in  weeks  but  whether  the  water  can  warm  up 
again  is  doubtful. 

The  town  is  quite  empty  and  the  first  effect  of  it  is  very  depress- 
ing. But  we  are  getting  used  to  it  and  Wally  especially  takes  to 
the  quietness  very  well.  She  loves  the  house  and  is  very  happy 
here.  I’ve  got  seven  large  unfinished  paintings  on  my  hands, 
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and  until  they  are  finished  I shan’t  feel  like  enjoying 
anything  very  much.  The  worst  are  the  days  when  I 
can  neither  paint  nor  can  I turn  to  any  other  work, 
and  there  is  always  other  work  here.  I plan  not  to 
return  to  New  York  until  the  pictures  are  finished.  . . . 


P’town,  June  2,  1965 
Dear  Janice: 

It’s  now  8:30  in  the  evening,  and  Wally  and  I 
arrived  here  about  three  hours  ago.  We  were  here 
two  weeks  ago  for  a weekend,  maybe  three  weeks 
ago— my  memory  is  so  bad.  Then  only  the  forsythia 
was  in  bloom  and  the  quince  bushes,  now  the  little 
apple  trees  have  almost  finished,  their  blossoms 
lying  around  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Lilac  is  still  going 
strong,  and  mock  orange  just  beginning.  Our  yard 
has  really  grown  up  these  few  years.  We  arrived  in 
a heavy  rain  and  dense  mist  but  I was  really  happy 
to  be  here  again.  The  winter  was  long  and  burdened 
and  I’m  longing  to  stretch  myself  here,  swim  and  get 
some  sun.  . . . 


P’town,  July  30,  1965 
Dear  Janice,  dear  Alain, 

...  I didn’t  know  how  exhausted  I was  until  I was  here 
a few  weeks.  When  the  sun  and  the  sea  had  their 
effect  on  me,  I began  to  realize  that  it  wasn’t  old  age 
that  had  had  me  down  but  sheer  fatigue,  plus  a 
pulled  muscle  in  my  arm  and  a strained  back.  The  last 
month  in  New  Haven,  I think  I was  close  to  a break- 
down. I came  here  with  an  enormous  anxiety  about 
work,  but  soon  I realized  that  I didn’t  give  a damn 
about  anything  except  swimming  and  the  sun 
afterwards.  Wally  soon  got  the  point  and  stopped 
hectoring  me  about  work.  I spend  only  a couple  of 
hours  in  the  studio.  The  rest  of  the  day  I rest  with  a 
passion.  Now  I feel  marvelous.  My  back  is  healed,  my 
arm  almost,  but  my  spirits  were  never  higher.  I’m 
beginning  to  love  the  house— the  garden  rather,  to 
which  the  house  is  only  the  antechamber.  Our  terrace 
is  now  so  grown  about  with  privet,  apple  trees,  and 
bushes  that  I can  sunbathe  on  the  terrace  in  complete 
privacy.  We  swim  religiously  everyday  in  all  weather— 
and  I’ve  grown  strong  enough  to  make  the  swims  last 
at  least  twenty  minutes  to  a half  hour.  I shun  the  town 
where  the  traffic  has  become  worse  than  the  city. 
We’ve  had  few  houseguests— but  we  see  a few  people 
mostly  those  who  like  to  swim  with  us.  . . . 

Love,  Jack 


P’town,  September  17,  1965 
Dearjanice  and  Alain: 

. . . I never  made  so  little  push  to  paint  as  this  last 
summer.  I put  swimming  and  sun  above  everything. 
Nevertheless  and  miraculously  I finished  four 
paintings.  . . . 


Excerpted  from  The  Extreme  of  the  Middle:  The 
Writings  of  Jack  Tworkov,  Edited  by  Mira  Schor, 
Yale  University  Press,  forthcoming  in  2009. 
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ABOVE:  RESIA  SCHOR'S  WORKTABLE,  6 ANTHONY  STREET  PROVINCETOWN,  2006 
RIGHT:  THE  HOUSE  ON  ANTHONY  STREET 
BELOW:  ILYA  SCHOR,  1960  photo  © ryszard  horowitz 


ILYA  AND  RESIA  SCHOR 


My  parents,  Ilya  Schor  and  Resia  Schor,  learned  early  to  make  do  with  small  and 
impromptu  studios.  They  had  worked  in  small  rented  rooms  as  poor  young  artists 
in  Paris,  and  during  their  wartime  flight  across  France  to  Marseilles,  and  later  in 
their  New  York  apartments.  Wherever  they  could  install  a few  tools  at  a table  near 
a window,  that  was  a studio.  In  America,  artists’  studios  have  always  had  to  look 
a certain  way,  the  big  rough  industrial  space  and  more  recently  the  clone  of  the 
halogen-lit  gallery,  so  their  studios  looked  more  like  medieval  workshops.  The 


modesty  of  the  surroundings  was  keyed  to  the  scale  at 
which  they  worked,  although  often  they  worked  well 
beyond  the  seeming  limits  of  the  spaces  they  occupied. 

In  Provincetown  in  the  late  1950s  my  parents  rented  the 
upper  floor  of  595  Commercial  Street,  then  owned  by 
Suzanne  and  Arlie  Sinaiko.  My  father  set  up  his  tools  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  bay  and  made  brass  and  copper 
sculptures  that  he  exhibited  at  Nat  Halper’s  HCE  Gallery, 
while  also  working  on  small  paintings  in  gouache,  as  did 
my  mother. 

Since  1970  my  mother  and  I worked  at  6 Anthony  Street. 
My  mother  too  set  up  a table  by  a window— my  father’s  first 
worktable,  in  fact— and  made  jewelry  and  sculptures  in 
what  basically  was  the  oldest  and  most  ramshackle  part  of 
our  house,  what  had  started  as  a fishing  shack  resting  on 
sand,  and  that  now  houses  the  boiler.  I worked  upstairs  in 
a small  room  with  funky  seashell  design  wallpaper  installed 
by  the  previous  owner  in  the  1 950s  and  white  voile  curtains 
that  would  gradually  be  burned  by  the  sun  and  stained  by 
oil  paint  and  turpentine  spray.  Last  year,  after  my  mother 
had  died,  I sat  down  to  my  mother’s  (and  my  father’s) 
neatly  cleaned  worktable,  I laid  out  my  inks  and  gouaches, 
and  began  to  draw,  while  continuing  to  paint  upstairs.  The 
little  portable  studio  at  the  modest  table  in  the  boiler  room 
proved  to  be  an  engine  for  new  work. 

-MIRA  SCHOR 
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TONY  1/EVERS 


My  father’s  studio  was  a sanctuary,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  our  Province- 
town  house  by  virtue  of  its  only  entry:  an  exterior  staircase.  The  light-filled, 
airy  space,  facing  the  harbor  from  the  far  side  of  Bradford  Street,  once 
housed  Mark  Rothko’s  studio.  It  was  a place  for  reflection,  experimenta- 
tion, and  discovery.  It  was  where  my  father’s  enduring  love  of  life,  and  the 
sometimes-humble  beauty  of  the  world  around  him,  came  together  as  art. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  also  off-limits. 

The  act  of  creation  was  a solitary  affair  for  my  Dad,  but  it  is  through  his 
work  that  his  private  side,  the  side  never  expressed  in  words,  became 
knowable.  Often,  as  a child,  I would  walk  into  the  house,  and  the  art  on 
the  walls  would  have  shifted  just  a bit.  And  there  before  me,  a new  painting 
would  hang  proudly,  silently,  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  wall.  And 
sometimes,  before  anyone  said  a word,  it  would  quietly  disappear  back 
into  the  studio. 

-TABITHA  V EVERS 


TONY  VEVERS  IN  HIS  PROVINCETOWN  STUDIO,  1984  photo  © vernon  cheek 


Here  is  something  that  Tony  quoted  from  Corot’s  studio 
journal  and  transcribed  into  poem  form — it  is  about 
bringing  nature  to  life:  in  the  studio.  I’ve  typed  it  up  just 
how  Elspeth  found  it,  handwritten  on  a scrap  of  paper. 

I thought  it  was  a real  reflection  of  Dad’s  attitude  toward 
his  work  in  the  studio. 

“Note”  by  Corot 

Arranged  by  Tony  V.  from  the  prose  original 

After  my  outings, 

I invite  nature  to  come  spend 
Several  days  with  me, 

That  is  when  my  madness  begins. 

Brush  in  hand,  I look  for  hazelnuts 
Among  the  trees  in  my  studio; 

I hear  birds  singing  there, 

Trees  trembling  in  the  wind; 

I see  rushing  streams  and  rivers 
Laden  with  a thousand 
Reflections  of  sky  and  earth; 

The  sun  sets  and  rises  in  my  studio. 
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Herman  Maril's  Studio 

SERIOUS  BUSINESS 


By  David  Maril 

UMMER  HOME  RENTALS  were 
already  becoming  unaffordable  in 
1 958  for  many  families  who  were  used 
to  spending  long  summers,  up  to  Labor 
Day,  in  Provincetown.  The  moderniza- 
tion of  Route  6 was  bringing  more  summer 
visitors  to  the  Lower  Cape,  and  rentals  were 
beginning  to  shift  from  seasonal  and  by  the 
month  to  by  the  week.  My  father,  Herman  Maril 
(1908-1986),  had  honeymooned  in  Province- 
town  with  my  mother,  Esta,  in  1 948  and  they  had 
returned  each  summer  for  the  next  ten  years. 

As  a young  artist,  his  work  had  been  discovered 
by  collector  Duncan  Phillips,  the  founder  of  the 
Phillips  Collection  in  Washington,  who  was  visit- 
ing on  Cape  Cod.  My  father  had  rented  a room 
to  use  as  a small  studio  in  Chatham  and  one  day 
found  Phillips  looking  at  his  work  when  he 
arrived  to  begin  a day  of  painting.  One  ofthe  first 
Phillips  purchased  was  a painting  of  the 
Provincetown  wharf  from  the  summer  of  1934. 
Although  he  didn’t  return  to  Provincetown  on  a 
regular  basis  until  1948,  my  father  was  hooked 
on  the  light,  the  coastal  terrain,  the  salt  air,  and 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time  with  many  artists 
he  had  become  friends  with  while  exhibiting  in 
New  York  for  many  years. 

I can  recall  at  a very  early  age  spending 
Provincetown  summers  in  different  rented  houses 
on  the  East  End  of  town.  Each  house  brought  a 
different  challenge  to  my  father  in  converting  a 
spare  downstairs  room  or  an  extra  upstairs  bed- 
room into  a summer  studio.  Because  my  father 
was  a professor  of  art  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  my  mother  was  a clinical  social  worker 
in  a private  school,  we  always  had  the  summer 
off.  Most  years  I missed  the  first  day  of  school 
because  we  remained  as  long  as  possible  before 
returning  to  Baltimore. 

The  summer  of  1 958,  the  year  before  my  father 
had  his  permanent  studio,  is  still  very  fresh  in  my 
mind.  We  had  rented  a spacious  house  at  252 
Bradford  Street  and  had  become  very  good  friends 
with  Provincetown  native  Phil  Alexander,  who  lived 
two  doors  away.  Phil’s  sister,  Mary  Campbell,  was 
our  landlord.  Mary,  who  was  a renowned  chef, 
later  converted  252  Bradford  into  a restaurant,  the 
Little  Chowder  Bowl— famous  for  lobster  bisque, 
clam  chowder,  and  fresh  blueberry  pies. 

Phil,  the  town’s  best  gardener  and  a tireless 
volunteer  for  worthwhile  causes,  was  a pioneer 
environmentalist  who  was  battling  to  protect  the 
ecology  of  Cape  Cod  years  before  it  became  fash- 
ionable to  worry  about  water  pollution  and  glob- 
oarming.  He  found  time  to  also  serve  as  tree 
v/.v  1 n and  dog  officer  and  was  always  an 
ictivm  when  it  came  to  circulating  petitions  and 
debating  important  issues  in  the  town.  Somehow 


HERMAN  MARIL,  c.1975  courtesy  of  esta  and  david  maril 


he  also  managed  to  squeeze  in 
Sunday  fishing,  on  his  old-fash- 
ioned twenty-five-foot  wood  skiff 
that  had  been  in  his  family  for 
years,  so  he  could  share  his  catch 
with  friends  and  neighbors.  I spent 
many  hours  on  board  that  old 
boat,  learning  how  to  locate 
flounder  and  fluke  from  a master 
fisherman. 

Phil  never  ran  out  of  colorful 
stories  about  the  town’s  history; 
he  became  part  of  our  extended 
family.  For  years  he  was  a guest  for 
dinner  at  least  once  a week.  His 
flower  arrangements  and  garden 
were  the  inspiration  for  a number 
of  my  father’s  paintings,  including 
one  that  traveled  all  over  the  world 
in  a Phillips  Collection  still-life 
show.  In  1 958  we  also  got  to  know 
the  artist  Mark  Rothko  and  his  family,  who  lived 
next  door  to  our  rented  home. 

My  father  expressed  concerns  about  the 
increasing  cost  of  summer  rentals  to  his  real- 
estate  agent,  Harriet  Adams,  who  was  confined 
to  a wheelchair  but  seemed  to  know  the  status  of 
every  inch  of  property  in  town.  She  told  my  father 
he  should  consider  doing  what  a lot  ofthe  other 
artists  were  doing— buy  a house  instead  of  rent- 
ing. In  those  days,  you  could  still  purchase  a 
house  within  walking  distance  of  the  bay  for 
under  $20,000  and  get  a twenty-year  mortgage  at 
5 percent. 

With  encouragement  from  my  mother,  my 
father  decided  to  buy  a summer  house.  The  tim- 
ing was  perfect.  Raymond  Rice  and  his  wife,  who 
lived  two  houses  east  of  our  rental  home,  had 
bought  the  property  at  254  Bradford.  Their  home 
on  the  corner  of  Atkins-Mayo  Road  was  for  sale. 
The  house  was  the  original  town  post  office  and 
it  had  character  and  possibilities  for  an  artist’s 
family  of  four.  Because  of  our  friendship  with  Phil 
Alexander,  we  were  enthusiastic  about  staying  in 
the  neighborhood  and  continuing  to  swim  at 
Kendall  Lane  beach. 

My  father,  working  with  Chet  Pfeiffer,  designed 
a second-floor  studio,  added  to  the  back  ofthe 
house  on  stilts,  with  a patio  underneath.  Later,  we 
enclosed  the  patio  and  created  a living-room  with 
a flagstone  floor  under  the  studio.  It  was  built  in 
the  winter  of  1958  by  Ray  Martin  and  Dick 
Medeiros,  following  the  Mari  I -Pfeiffer  plans.  The 
studio  has  large  picture  windows,  facing  north. 
When  my  father  was  alive,  he  could  walk  directly 
from  bedroom  to  studio.  Another  entrance  from 
the  outside  was  accessible  for  sending  and  receiv- 
ing crates  from  Railway  Express. 


My  father’s  easel  was  positioned  so  that  he 
could  sit  in  a rocking  chair  and  reflect  about  the 
work.  He  liked  rocking  chairs,  and  had  two  mis- 
sion-style chairs.  In  those  days,  just  about  every 
adult  smoked  cigarettes,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  look  into  the  studio  and  see  him  with  a Kent  in 
his  hand,  pondering  a painting.  When  the 
Rothkos  sold  their  house,  Rothko  gave  him  his 
Boston  Rocker,  which  is  still  part  of  my  father’s 
studio  in  Baltimore.  The  Provincetown  studio 
remains  a comfortable,  warm,  and  quiet  place  to 
sit.  Shielded  by  the  house  from  busy  Bradford 
Street,  there  is  only  the  occasional  gravel  sound  of 
vehicles  going  up  Atkins-Mayo  Road  or  the  infre- 
quent chatter  of  people  walking  down  to  go  to  the 
beach.  My  father  got  up  early  every  day  and  began 
painting  before  he  came  down  to  breakfast.  He 
would  break  up  painting  sessions  throughout  the 
day— walking  into  town,  getting  a paper  at  the 
Patrician,  going  to  the  bank,  the  Art  Association, 
or  the  Studio  Shop  for  supplies.  I walked  with  him 
to  visit  Karl  Knaths  in  the  very  far  West  End  of 
Commercial  Street.  When  the  tide  was  right,  he 
walked  down  Kendall  Lane  to  take  a short  swim, 
dry  off  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  return  to  paint 
much  ofthe  afternoon. 

If  his  paintings  captured  the  ever-changing  sub- 
tleties of  the  water,  breakwater  rocks,  and  sand 
flats  in  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tides,  he  was 
not  one  to  stay  very  long  at  the  beach.  He  was  not 
a proponent  of  beach  picnics,  having  eaten  sand- 
wiches with  too  much  sand  in  them.  He  said  he 
had  never  wanted  waterfront  property  because  he 
felt  he  would  spend  too  much  time  looking  at  the 
bay  and  the  horizon  instead  of  painting.  He  was 
able  to  absorb  and  retain  what  he  wanted  and  cre- 
ate his  art  in  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the  studio. 
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There  was  little  doubt  that  it  was  serious  business 
when  he  was  in  the  studio  painting  and  had  a clas- 
sical music  radio  station  playing  softly  in  the  back- 
ground. But  he  didn’t  mind  when  one  of  us  walked 
in  and  started  talking  to  him  or  sat  on  one  of  the 
rockers  and  watched  him  paint  for  a little  while. 


Our  first  cat,  a gray  tabby,  which  Phil  Alexan- 
der had  tossed  in  the  door  for  my  sister  Nadja 
when  it  was  a kitten,  converted  him  from  a 
dog  lover  to  an  admirer  of  cats  by  visiting  him 
in  the  studio  each  day.  Thanks  to  “Silky,” 
family  cats  began  to  appear  in  his  paintings. 

My  father  was  showing  in  New  York  at  the 
Babcock  Gallery  when  the  director,  Carmen 
d’Alessio,  and  his  wife,  Becky,  visited  our 
home,  eating  dinner  at  our  round  table  in 
the  main  room  downstairs,  and  then  coming 
upstairs  and  looking  at  my  father’s  summer 
work.  Bella  Fishko,  the  director  of  the  Forum 
Gallery,  where  my  father  exhibited  in  New 
York  in  the  1 970s,  also  came  to  look  at  work 
in  the  studio.  Franz  Bader,  my  father’s  Wash- 
ington dealer  for  over  forty  years,  would  also 
visit  each  summer  to  see  the  latest  work.  For 
a couple  of  summers,  George  Mladinich, 
who  ran  the  Athena  Gallery  in  New  Haven, 
rented  nearby  and  was  a frequent  visitor. 
Locally,  Nat  Halper,  who  owned  the  HCE 
Gallery  and  exhibited  my  father’s  work,  came 
to  the  studio.  I also  recall  Tom  Gaglione, 
who  owned  the  Wellfleet  Art  Gallery,  looking 
at  paintings  he  was  going  to  show.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  each  summer  was  a visit  by 
poet  William  Bronk  and  his  lady  friend 
Laura.  They  would  come  from  Hudson  Falls,  New 
York,  and  stay  with  us  for  a few  days.  He  and  my 
father  had  taught  together  in  the  1 930s  in  a Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts,  summer  program  and 
remained  friends  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  two 
would  have  lengthy  discussions  in  the  studio 


about  the  latest  work.  I wish  now  I had  paid  closer 
attention  to  what  they  were  saying  about  the 
paintings.  Other  artists  also  visited.  I recall  Milton 
Avery  as  a soft-spoken,  serious  observer.  Knaths,  a 
shy,  gentle  person,  used  to  come  up  to  the  studio 
each  summer. 

I also  have  strong  memories  of  visits  to  the 
house  by  Hudson  and  lone  Walker,  solid  patrons 
of  the  arts  who  were  extremely  fair-minded  and 
powerful  forces  in  the  Provincetown  art  world.  I 
can  still  picture  Hudson  Walker  sitting  in  one  of  the 
studio  rocking  chairs  and  talking.  My  father  had 
exhibited  in  Hudson  Walker’s  New  York  gallery 
decades  earlier.  The  Walkers  were  the  type  of 
warm,  colorful,  and  outgoing  people  that  would 
stand  out  in  a youngster’s  mind.  Both  my  sister 
and  I would  later  take  swimming  lessons  from 
the  Walkers’  three  daughters,  Hattie,  Berta,  and 
Louise.  And  when  they  outgrew  their  small  motor- 
boat,  lone  Walker  made  a deal  with  me  to  trade 
one  summer  of  gardening  work  for  the  boat.  That 
was  a pretty  one-sided  deal  in  my  favor  considering 
the  Walkers’  garden  on  Commercial  Street  was 
about  four  by  ten  feet.  My  father  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  people  who  was  able  to  do  something  he 
liked  right  up  to  his  death  in  September  1986.  A 
painting  he  had  been  working  on  remained  on  his 
easel.  Today,  the  studio  is  preserved  with  his  easel, 
brushes,  and  pallet.  The  room  remains  a quiet  and 
peaceful  place  to  appreciate  artwork. 

DAVID  MARIL,  the  son  of  the  late  Herman  Maril, 
is  a copy  editor  and  columnist  for  the  Enterprise 
in  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
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This  exhibition  is  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Provincetown  Tourism  Fund. 


Provincetown 
Art  Association 

and  Museum  June  1 3-August  3, 2008 


Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum, Fine  ArtsWork 
Center,  Pilgrim  Monument 
and  Provincetown  Museum  are 
the  three  prominent  cultural 
venues  sponsoring  the  Studio 
Show,  a large  collaborative 
exhibition  that  will  present  the 
history  and  fate  of  artist  studios 
in  Provincetown.  The  exhibition 
illustrates  the  architectural  and 
historic  significance  of  these 
structures  through  paintings, 
photographs,  models,  objects 
and  architectural  plans.  Art- 
ists highlighted  include  Gerrit 
Beneker,  Edwin  Dickinson,  Mary 
Hackett,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne, 
Peter  Hunt,  Blanche  Lazzell  and 
Robert  Motherwell. 
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By  Michael  l)i  Cerbo 

hen  the  Industrial  Revolution 
reached  its  apex  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Preci- 
sionist  art  emerged.  Depicting 
industrial  and  mechanical  sub- 
jects, the  movement  was  important  to  the  growing 
interest  in  modern  art  and  the  evolution  away 
from  strict  realism.  Subjects  were  typically 
abstracted  into  clearly  defined  abstract  patterns 
of  shape,  shadow,  and  light.  Machines  and  the 
men  who  operated  them  were  celebrated,  even 
idealized,  reflecting  a pride  in  the  growing  industri- 
al might  of  America.  The  Precisionist  movement 
lasted  until  the  midforties,  when  the  modernism  it 
helped  foster  moved  toward  abstraction. 

The  fine  prints  of  Sidney  Hurwitz  continue  the 
Precisionist  tradition.  In  art  school  he  studied 
with  Leonard  Baskin,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
woodcut  as  a medium  for  social  expression  and 
to  the  tradition  from  Durer  and  Holbein  through 
the  works  of  Barlach,  Kirchner,  Kollwitz,  Munch, 
Masereel,  and  Posada.  “Printing,”  Hurwitz  said, 
“seemed  to  satisfy  a need  to  make  my  drawings 
more  tangible  and  I found  the  idea  of  making 
multiples  quite  appealing.” 

His  subjects  were  figures  or  fragments  of 
figures  in  space  in  increasingly  complex  compo- 
sitions. Hurwitz  received  a Fulbright  to  study  in 
Germany  and  awards  from  the  Louis  Tiffany 
Foundation  and  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  letters.  In  1972-73  he  spent  a year  in 
London,  where  he  worked  at  Islington  Studios. 
During  that  time  he  explored  the  neighborhoods 
of  Islington  and  Hackney  making  sketches  and 
taking  photographs.  From  these  sketches  and 
photographs,  he  transferred  the  images  onto 
plates.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a continued 
involvement  with  urban,  architectural,  and 
industrial  themes  in  his  work  with  images 
derived  from  man-made  sources  such  as  factories, 
warehouses,  bridges,  roadways,  tanks,  and 
pipes.  Early  subjects  were  cranes,  power  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  abandoned  buildings,  and 
the  docks  of  London  that  were  still  recovering 
from  the  devastation  of  World  War  II.  Hurwitz 
returned  to  London  in  1975  to  gather  material 
for  a series  of  ten  large  aquatints  of  industry 
along  the  Thames  River. 

He  received  permission  to  photograph  and 
draw  the  now  decaying  and  disappearing 
American  steel  sites  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania; 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  in 
Maryland  just  south  of  Baltimore;  U.S.  Steel,  in 
Gary,  Indiana;  and,  currently,  the  steel  mills  in 
Limburg  and  Duisburg  in  the  Ruhr  District  of 
Germany.  He  continues  to  work  in  his  unique 
tyle  by  reducing  compositions  to  simple  shapes 
and  emphasizing  geometrical  structures  with 


sharp  outlines,  minimal  detail,  and  smooth  sur- 
faces. The  disappearing  industrial  landscape 
looks  immaculate  in  his  highly  stylized  vision: 

The  interplay  of  light  and  shade  on  the  geo- 
metric volumes  of  pipes,  tanks,  and  buildings, 
hold  for  me  unceasing  and  endlessly  varied 
possibilities  for  graphic  expression.  There  is  in 
these  purpose-built  structures  a logic  of  form 
and  unpredictability  of  variation,  surpassing 
that  of  most  sculpture  which  attempts  to  deal 
with  abstract  geometric  form.  The  medium  of 
etching  on  metal  plates,  I find  a most  satisfy- 
ingly  appropriate  way  in  which  to  describe  the 
rich  textures  of  corroded  steel,  concrete  slabs, 
corrugated  iron  and  other  building  materials. 
The  bitten  plate  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the 
need  to  render  the  line  and  tone  of  complex 
precision  found  in  this  subject. 

In  Bethlehem  VIII  (hand-colored  aquatint, 
1998)  a railroad  line  is  seen  going  through  a 
building,  as  well  as  small  buildings  and  the  steep 
hills  that  surround  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  On 
further  observation  we  see  a large  shed,  a tower, 
and  a crane  line  in  this  subtly  colored  composi- 
tion. From  buildings  in  strong  shadow,  a beam 
thrusts  out  from  the  right  of  B.  S.  G.  (aquatint, 
2007).  There  are  a wide  range  of  grays  in  these 
complex  and  abstract  behemoths  of  industry. 
Hurwitz  captures  the  forces  of  work.  He 


makes  the  monumental  intimate  and  the  intimate 
monumental.  His  themes  cross  a wide  stylistic 
range  from  a measured  realism  to  dramatic 
abstraction.  There  is  no  problematic  activity;  his 
work  is  free  of  observed  overtones.  There  are  no 
unpredictable  episodes  and  no  evidence  of  hesi- 
tation in  achieving  the  perfected  result.  His 
prisms,  spiritualized  with  designs  eternalizing  the 
present,  capture  the  warring  between  the  pipes 
and  smokestacks,  each  subject  to  the  other’s 
power,  and  the  heroism  and  optimism  of  a 
bygone  era  whose  structures  are  now  in  economic 
decline,  yet  reflect  a rich  tradition: 

In  dealing  with  this  imagery  I am  constantly 
mindful  of  those  artists  of  the  past  who  have 
made  this  subject  a rich  tradition.  One  thinks 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  rendering  in  exquisite 
form  his  complex  inventions;  Paranesi’s  archi- 
tectural fantasies;  and  among  more  recent 
traditions,  the  Italian  Futurists  who  found  in 
industrial  forms  the  spirit  of  Modernism. 
Such  artists  as  Leger,  Demuth,  O’Keeffe  are 
among  my  illustrious  predecessors  whose 
works  reflect  the  portrait,  landscape,  and  still 
life  of  the  industrial  age. 

MICHAEL  Dl  CERBO  is  Curator  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Art  at  the  Old  Print  Shop  on  Lexington 
Avenue  in  New  York  City,  (www.oldpnntshop.com) 
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Elspeth  Halvorsen 

HEAVEN  IN  A BOX 

By  Mary  Ann  Caws 


lory  be.  In  this  quite  extraordinary 
box/frame/conveyance,  Elspeth 
Halvorsen  gives  us  a lingering  vision 
into  a world  not  quite  hers  or  ours  or 
anyone’s— but  one  we  all  recognize. 

Let  me  say  first  what  appeals  to  me  most 
about  the  structure.  The  crenellation  forms  at  the 
top  remind  me  of  hinges,  as  if  I could  refer  this 
complexly  framed  construction— I count  at  least 
four  interior  frames— to  a page  in  a sketchbook, 
that  could  be  turned  to  the  next.  As  if  we  could 
turn  over  this  boxed  scene  to  another  one, 
beyond  it,  in  a continuity  of  scenes.  And  in  this 
way,  what  might  have  seemed  a possible  heavi- 
ness of  a standing  object  somehow  turns  light  in 
our  imagination.  The  artist  says  of  this  construc- 
tion that  she  finds  it  magical,  with  its  small  interi- 
or illumination— and  so  might  we. 

The  constructed  scene  feels,  at  first  glance,  like 
a kind  of  Paris  on  the  rise,  from  the  Palais  Royal 
in  the  winter,  with  its  bare  trees  and  chill  foun- 
tains, up  through  a few  white  leaf  or  cloudbursts 
to  a daylit  Paris,  with  the  sun  warming  off  the 
lower  chill.  There  are  four  layers,  even  beyond  the 
statue  keeping  watch,  but  turned  toward  the 
viewer,  as  if  this  female  figure  were  the  guide  to 
the  rest  of  the  scene.  Bridged— the  piece  is 
bridged— not  just  as  its  leaf  or  scene  can  be  turned 
to  the  next  page,  but,  in  a visual  connotation,  by 
the  bridge  in  the  upper  section  and  its  echo  in  the 
lowest  layer,  at  the  base,  with  the  arches  through 
which  we  see  the  green  waters  of  the  Seine. 

Arches— the  entire  scene  is  double-arched,  by  a 
large  interior  and  then,  directly  above  it,  a large 
outer  arch,  dark  wood  responding  to  illuminated 
stone,  as  its  support.  Might  we  not  say  that  the 
whole  scene  is  about  arching  and  bridging?  And 
about  turning,  from  daylight  and  warmth  at  the 
top,  with  its  sunny  yellow,  to  the  bleaker  land- 
scape of  winter  and  bareness  above  the  bridge  at 
the  bottom? 

But  there  is  so  much  else.  The  naked  female 
torso,  one  of  Halvorsen’s  key  images,  reminds  us 
that  Paris,  like  heaven,  loses  nothing  by  being  cast 
within  the  female  perspective.  If,  as  we  remember, 
“no  man  is  an  island,”  this  isolated  female  statue 
is  somehow  joined  to  the  entire  spectacle  of  an 
elongated  vertical  landscape,  riverscape,  and 
heavenscape.  From  the  imagined  stillness  of  a 
body  and  the  stillness  of  a city,  visually  uninhabited 
except  by  a statue,  there  soars  upward  an  entire 
conception  of  a universe. 

I have  been  contemplating  the  prefiguration 
of  these  forms  in  Halvorsen’s  earlier  work,  and  in 
work  contemporary  with  this  piece.  Already  in 
many  former  pieces  we  saw  the  female  torso  and 
the  arch  and  the  spherical  sun/moon  shape,  full 
circled  or  inverted  and  halved,  certainly  from 


1991  on  through  Bridge  of  2003, 

Body  with  Moon  of  2005,  Mon- 
ument with  Fish  of  2007,  and  To 
the  Monument  also  of  2007. 

The  shapes  echo  each  other, 
with  the  bridge’s  arches  in  their 
moonspeak,  until  it  all  becomes 
monumental. 

If  I have  chosen  this  particular 
sunscape  stretching  up  from  the 
green  waters  of  the  Seine,  instead 
of  one  of  the  artist’s  other  saluta- 
tions to  a monument  or  construct- 
ed memory,  it  is  for  its  wideness  of 
meditation  on  seasons,  water  and 
sky,  celestial  and  terrestrial  forms, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  exterior 
illumination— sun  and  snowflake- 
mirrors,  through  the  air,  the  inter- 
ior light  the  artist  has  placed  with- 
in the  frame.  I marvel  at  all  this. 

Of  course,  seeing  these  arches 
and  this  light,  we  think  of  Henri 
Matisse  and  his  kind  of  French 
light.  And,  of  course,  as  one  could 
scarcely  overlook  in  contemplating 
Halvorsen’s  boxes  and  frames,  we 
think  of  Joseph  Cornell  and  his 
boxes,  some  with  their  interior 
illumination,  and  all  with  their 
conceptual  illumination.  He,  too, 
had  a conception  of  heaven  in  his 
constructions,  and,  when  we  read 
his  journals  and  sources  and  corre- 
spondence (which  I greatly  loved 
editing  for  Thames  and  Hudson), 
we  find  the  notion  of,  the  invocation  and  evocation 
of  heaven  everywhere.  As  a Christian  Scientist,  he 
made  little  separation  between  that  conception 
and  earthly  realization,  a bridging  that,  as  an  artist, 
he  made  the  foundation  of  his  work. 

A detail  that  brings  me  great  joy:  Cornell’s 
markings  in  his  journals  of  his  “epiphanies”  or 
momentous  moments  of  vision  took  the  form  of 
stars— and  Halvorsen’s  floating  lightforms,  those 
white  clusters  at  once  like  snowflakes  and  stars, 
mark,  I want  to  think,  her  vision  in  the  same  way. 
Were  it  to  be  a night  sky,  then  these  would  be 
stars,  like  Stephane  Mallarme’s  writing  of  white 
against  the  black  of  the  heavens.  This  whole  con- 
struction seems  to  me  writ  against  and  toward 
the  heavens,  like  a salutation  to  the  sky.  It  is  not 
boxed  in,  but  spaced  out. 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  sentimentalized  or 
unpleasantly  soft  about  these  shapes  or  this  fram- 
ing of  them,  and  nothing  ironic.  The  illumination 
remains  at  once  sharp  and  floating,  uniting  the 
liquid  and  the  airy.  Perhaps  luminous  is  the  best 


HEAVEN,  2007,  BOX  CONSTRUCTION,  16.5h  by  7.5w  by  6.5d  inches 

word  to  describe  this  piece,  in  its  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial setting:  a sunlit,  winterlit,  art-lit  insight 
and  visioning  outward,  like  a superbly  imagined 
and  realized  page  of  a sketchbook,  living  as  a 
bridge  between  viewer  and  viewed.  Heaven  in  a 
box,  and  expanding  far  beyond  and  above  it. 

This  work  will  be  exhibited  next  fall  at  the 
Hollis  Taggart  Gallery  in  New  York:  The  Image  in 
the  Box:  From  Cornell  to  Contemporary. 

MARY  ANN  CAWS  is  Distinguished  Professor  of 
English,  French,  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
the  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  Recent  books  include  Surprised  in  Transla- 
tion (Chicago,  2006),  Glorious  Eccentrics:  Mod- 
ernist Women  Painting  and  Writing  (Palgrave, 
2006),  Salvador  Dali:  Critical  Lives  (Reaktion, 
2008),  and  Provencal  Cooking:  Savoring  the 
Simple  Life  in  France  (Pegasus,  2008).  She  is  also 
the  author  of  two  books  on  Robert  Motherwell. 

( www.maryannca ws.com  ) 
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Robert  Douglas  Hunter 

AINTING  THE  DANCE 


By  Julian  Baird 


“The  common  theme  that  is  apparent  in 
my  work  is  a strong  sense  of  serene  order 
achieved  by  two  dimensional  design  so  that 
the  interrelationship  of  all  the  forms  of  varying 
value  and  color  contribute  to  a total  sense  of 
unity.  This  is  a conscious  effort  to  satisfy  my 
other  than  conscious  feelings  and  needs.  ” 

— Robert  Douglas  Hunter 

“Except  for  the  point,  the  still  point, 

There  would  be  no  dance,  and  there  is  only 
the  dance.  ” 

— T.  S Eliot,  from  Burnt  Norton 
(Four  Quartets,  I) 

he  summers  OF  1949  and  1950  in 
Provincetown  marked  the  true  begin- 
ning of  Robert  Douglas  Hunter’s 
extraordinary  career  as  a painter.  That 
was  the  point  in  time  when  Hunter 
found  two  teachers  whose  instruction  between 
them  formed  for  him  the  perfect  American  fusion 
of  French  Impressionism  and  French  Salon  Real- 
ism: Henry  Hensche  and  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell. 
Provincetown,  as  has  always  been  its  nature,  con- 
genially accommodated  cultural  opposites,  and 
as  artists  and  teachers  Hensche  and  Gammell 
and  Hans  Hofmann  were  equally  at  home  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Prior  to  his  enlisting  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Hunter  had  completed  one  year  of  study  at 
the  Vesper  George  School  of  Art  in  Boston.  After 
his  return,  he  completed  his  education  there,  and 
was  in  a postgraduate  year  studying  painting  with 
James  Wingate  Parr  and  Loring  Coleman  when 
Henry  Hensche,  at  the  instigation  of  Sal  Del  Deo 
(who  was  then  a student  at  the  Vesper  George), 
came  to  the  school  to  do  a demonstration. 
Impressed,  Hunter,  along  with  a number  of  his 
Vesper  George  classmates  including  Del  Deo,  Ray 
Rizk,  Ed  Giobbi,  Eros  “Lefty”  Cevoli,  Gus  Velletri, 
and  Fred  Pari  went  to  Provincetown  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1949  to  study  with  Hensche  at  his  Cape 
Cod  School  of  Art.  In  Hunter’s  own  words: 

Henry  was  in  his  prime  and  I believe  that  his 
teaching  helped  me  to  see  nature  as  the  poet 
observes  it,  at  long  last.  Most  of  my  previous 
training  was  either  of  an  imaginative  kind  or 
rendering  from  nature,  more  as  a draftsman 
interprets  form.  The  key  to  Henry’s  training 
was  impressionistic,  where  the  painter  sees 
the  totality  of  nature  at  one  glance  and  sees 
l!  the  parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole  visu- 
al experience.  This  approach  to  seeing  was 
o most  of  us  and  I found  it  immensely 
compe  ing. 


After  an  unpropitious  beginning  (he  had  rented 
a room  over  Arnold’s  Hardware  Store,  which 
burned  down  on  May  29,  1 949,  with  most  of  his 
possessions  on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival), 
Hunter  settled  for  the  next  two  summers  into  a 
perfect  Provincetown  bohemian  existence  on  the 
top  floor  ofa  fisherman’s  house  on  Priscilla  Alden 
Road  with  the  four  Vesper  George  Italians  as 
roommates.  The  rest  was  rather  like  a Puccini 
opera.  The  Italians  could  cook  and  make  elegant 
sauces.  Hunter  could  not  cook,  but  was  a minor 
genius  at  scrounging  small  amounts  of  money  to 
buy  trash  fish  (mackerel  and  whiting)  for  the 
meals,  which  were  served  with  homemade 
Italianesque  wine  and  zinfandel.  Their  regular 
Saturday  night  parties  were  satisfactory— rowdy  in 
spite  ofa  chronic  lack  of  money. 

Hunter  was  pursuing  his  study  with  Hensche 
through  what  were  for  him  two  miraculously 
exhilarating  summers.  His  training  up  to  that 
point  had  predominantly  concerned  itself  with 
line  and  values.  Under  Hensche,  he  was  abruptly 
thrust  into  a whole  new  world  of  color.  The  con- 
cept of  drawing  took  on  a quite  different  reality 
than  that  which  he  had  experienced  to  this  point. 
Color  note  was  to  be  played  against  color  note 
with  no  line  separations.  Edges  were  created  by 
pulling  one  wet  color  into  another  rather  than 
with  drawn  outlines,  and  were  correspondingly 
imprecise  but  had  the  power  to  be  more  excit- 
ing—particularly  when  there  was  an  immediate 
juxtaposition  of  complementary  colors. 

Hensche  conducted  as  much  of  his  instruction 
outside  as  the  weather  permitted.  Occasionally,  he 
would  set  up  outdoor  still  lifes  for  his  students  to 
paint,  but  for  the  most  part  he  set  his  students  to 
painting  landscapes.  Given  the  proximity  of 
Provincetown  to  the  sea,  probably  fewer  of  these 
were  coastal  paintings  than  one  would  have 
expected.  Instead,  Hensche  frequently  led  his  stu- 
dents across  the  railroad  tracks  (now  Harry  Kemp 
Way)  to  a scruffy  area  of  scrub  oak  and  pine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dunes.  It  was  an  area  to  which  all 
could  easily  walk,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
an  interesting  range  of  color  juxtapositions  with- 
out being  especially  “pretty”  in  itself.  Painting  a 
landscape  here,  the  artist  had  to  rely  on  “seeing” 
and  on  techniques  to  capture  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately that  vision,  rather  than  on  subject  matter 
per  se,  to  generate  a composition  of  any  interest 
or  merit.  Hunter  as  a student  was  being  trained  to 
see  (quite  literally)  the  totality  of  nature,  and  to 
capture  it  with  techniques  that  would  serve  him 
well  through  the  rest  of  his  career.  It  would  be 
almost  five  decades  later  before  Hunter  once 
again  would  take  the  production  of  landscapes  as 
a serious  enterprise  rather  than  an  occasional  cor- 


rective change  from  his  primary  work  indoors  in 
his  studio.  When  so  many  years  later  he  did  return 
to  an  interest  in  landscape  painting,  it  was  with 
the  grace  and  power  of  all  he  had  learned  in  the 
interim,  but  the  roots  of  his  success  with  these  so 
far  in  his  future  were  planted  here  in  his  student 
past,  painting  the  scruff. 

The  other  half  of  Hunter’s  training  began  to  fall 
into  place  in  a moment  of  marvelous  serendipity 
in  his  first  summer  in  Provincetown.  Gammell  had 
a studio  immediately  next  to  Hensche’s  school, 
and  was  working  on  studies  for  some  panels  to  be 
installed  in  the  Providence  National  Bank.  As 
Hunter  recalls: 

Gammell  needed  models  and  I needed  money, 
as  did  others,  so  we  art  students  occasionally 
posed  for  him.  I remember  vividly  how  very 
bright  and  knowledgeable  Gammell  was,  espe- 
cially in  art  matters.  He  was  aware  of,  and 
sensitive  to,  the  limited  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  most  of  us  art  students.  In  the  manner 
of  a natural  teacher  he  loaned  us  books 
written  by  practitioners  of  the  painter’s  art, 
and,  of  course,  the  1945  edition  of  his  Twi- 
light of  Painting.  Each  time  we  returned  to 
pose  for  him,  he  relentlessly  questioned  us  on 
what  we  learned  from  this  reading  list. 

In  the  autumn  of  1950,  Gammell  invited 
Hunterto  join  him  as  one  of  his  few  students  in  his 
Boston  atelier,  year  around,  at  no  expense.  Excited 
and  flattered,  Hunter  first  consulted  Hensche  for 
his  opinion  and  to  make  certain  that  the  latter 
would  not  be  hurt  if  he  accepted.  According  to 
Hunter,  Hensche,  far  from  having  his  ego  as 
teacher  get  in  the  way,  bluntly  exclaimed,  “You’d 
be  a goddamned  fool  if  you  didn’t  take  that 
opportunity!”  Hunter  accepted,  and  entered  an 
atelier  apprenticeship  with  Gammell,  which  lasted 
for  the  next  five  years.  Five  years  was  probably 
close  to  a record  for  longevity  of  students  with  the 
brilliant  but  irascible  and  iconoclastic  Gammell. 
But  for  Hunter,  Gammell  was  not  only  an  art 
teacher,  but  an  entire  school  of  liberal  arts  that  he 
had  hitherto  bypassed: 

Not  only  did  he  help  me  to  see  and  hence  to 
paint  with  more  authority,  but  his  constant 
reference  to  his  teachers,  Tarbell,  Paxton,  De 
Camp,  Benson  and  Hale  made  me  aware  that 
I was  part  of  a larger  tradition  in  the  art 
of  painting.  Besides  quoting  and  evaluating 
the  teaching  and  painting  of  these  men, 
Gammell’s  discussions  of  paintings  and 
practitioners  often  went  back  to  much  earlier 
periods  in  Western  Art,  always  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  most  salient  aspects  of  artistic  merit. 

The  switch  from  Hensche  to  Gammell  should 
have  been  a disquieting  one  for  Hunter.  Both  men 
were  exceptionally  intelligent,  brilliant  teachers, 
but  in  almost  every  other  way,  their  techniques 
and  overall  aesthetic  stances  were  profoundly 
antithetical  to  one  another. 

For  example,  Hensche  created  compositions 
not  in  a linear  fashion  by  traditional  drawing,  but 
rather  by  working  one  color  mass  against  another 
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from  the  interior  out.  The 
collision  of  two  color  masses 
defined  an  edge,  and  the 
succession  of  edges  created  in 
this  fashion  defined  the  compo- 
sition of  the  painting  as  a 
whole.  Gammell,  on  the  other 
hand,  built  his  compositions 
on  precisely  outlined  linear  pat- 
terns. The  “meaning”  of  most 
of  his  paintings  from  the  1940s 
on  is  intricately  connected  with 
their  linear  composition:  the  eye 
of  the  viewer  is  led  by  the  artist 
from  one  symbolic  object  or 
portion  of  the  painting  to 
another  in  a predetermined 
order  established  by  carefully 
constructed  directional  pat- 
terns. Gammell  frequently 
established  these  patterns  in 
small  studies,  and  in  these  the 
initial  “drawing”  or  outline  was 
achieved  by  the  immediate  jux- 
taposition of  sharply  dissimilar 
values  (for  example  by  posing  a 
nude  figure  against  a very  dark 
background).  He  then  carefully 
enlarged  the  study  and  ulti- 
mately the  entire  composition 
by  squares  to  full  size— all  then 
achieved  through  traditional  draftsmanship. 

As  another  major  difference  between  the  two 
teachers,  Hensche  refused  to  admit  that  there 
was  such  a thing  as  values— the  range  from  lights 
to  darks— that  had  any  importance  in  a painting. 
It  was  far  less  important  to  have  the  right  value 
next  to  the  right  value  than  to  have  the  right  hue 
next  to  the  right  hue.  Gammell  emphasized  values. 
His  own  training— and  subsequent  pedagogical 
methodology— was  derived  from  the  French  Salon 
atelier  tradition  of  beginning  with  drawing  and 
painting  plaster  casts  in  a range  from  black  to 
white  in  order  to  learn  values.  The  difference 
between  the  two  extended  even  to  the  level  of  the 
painted  surfaces  of  their  canvases.  Hensche, 
whose  techniques  were  partially  derived  from  his 
predecessor  Hawthorne,  was  not  afraid  of  mod- 
erate to  heavy  impasto  achieved  with  a palette 
knife.  Gammell,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently 
admonished  his  students  to  “Paint  flat!  Flat!  Flat 
as  a hat!” 

Something  in  Robert  Douglas  Hunter,  as  an 
entire  man  rather  than  an  isolated  aspect  of  h im  as 
an  artist,  led  him  to  be  able  not  just  to  take  the  best 
from  his  two  dramatically  different  teachers  but 
also  to  reject  nothing  from  either  in  the  process  of 
incorporating  their  concepts  into  his  own.  This  was 
a synthesis  achieved  through  strength  of  character, 
not  by  being  unwilling  to  reject  anything  through 
fear  of  failure,  but  rather  by  embracing  opposites 
precisely  because  they  could  be  fitted  into  a unified 
whole.  Hunter  identifies  this  quality  in  himself  by  a 
slightly  different  term,  attributing  his  acquisition  of 
what  he  calls  “self-confidence”  to  his  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

He  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
enlisted  in  1 946,  and  turned  eighteen  when  he  got 


to  Paris  Island  for  basic  training.  The  war  being 
over,  he  was  subsequently  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  because  of  his  prior  training  in 
commercial  art  at  the  Vesper  George,  he  was  put 
to  work  at  Marine  Corps  headquarters  managing 
a service  newsletter  and  handling  publicity.  His 
duties  included  not  only  designing  and  putting 
together  four-color  overlays  by  hand,  but  also 
serving  as  a Marine  representative  attending 
monthly  cocktail  parties  at  the  Truman  White 
House.  This  was  all  very  heady  stuff  for  a young 
man  still  in  his  late  teens.  Hunter  remarks  about 
this  period  of  his  life  that  he  enlisted  because  he 
felt  that  he  needed  to  “toughen  up  a bit”  and  that 
he  knew  he  could  “do  the  discipline.”  But  for  him 
the  best  thing  about  the  experience  was  that  he 
found  he  liked  belonging  to  an  organization  in 
which  the  unit  was  more  important  than  the  indi- 
vidual. To  put  it  another  way,  his  self-confidence 
grew  out  of  his  assessment  of  his  individual  contri- 
bution to  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

In  September  of  1950,  Hunter,  having  com- 
pleted his  second  summer  of  work  with  Hensche, 
began  his  studies  with  Gammell  at  No.  408  the 
Fenway  Studios.  His  fellow  students  that  year  were 
Robert  Cormier  and  Richard  Lack,  but  the  latter 
was  off  on  his  own  military  service.  There  were 
many  advantages  to  the  studio  itself,  but  the  pri- 
mary one  was  simply  its  size.  Space  cost  money, 
and  Gammell  had  the  income  to  provide  space. 
This  was  not  simply  a gratuitous  luxury:  the  spatial 
aspect  made  it  possible  for  Gammell  to  teach  his 
students  the  sight-size  method  of  painting  from 
life.  Fifty  years  earlier,  most  of  the  major  represen- 
tational painters  including  John  Singer  Sargent, 
Gammell’s  own  teachers,  and  of  course  the 
French  Salon  artists,  all  practiced  this  method. 


But  by  1 950,  almost  no  one  knew  about  it.  The  art 
schools  had  all  stopped  teaching  it,  partly  because 
their  pedagogical  emphasis  had  shifted  away  from 
representational  painting,  but  also  because  as 
space  became  more  expensive  the  overall  dimen- 
sions of  studios  became  correspondingly  smaller. 

The  principle  behind  the  sight-size  method 
was  simple.  For  a life-sized  painting— whether 
figurative  or  still-life— the  canvas  to  be  painted  is 
the  same  size  as  the  subject  and  its  surrounding 
space  and  is  placed  at  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  artist’s  painting  table.  The  artist  then— 
frequently  using  a mahlstick  as  a measuring 
device— compares  the  scale  of  the  figure  or  still- 
life  arrangement  with  the  unfinished  painting, 
and  transfers  these  dimensions  to  the  canvas.  If 
the  artist  wishes  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  painting, 
then  the  canvas  is  moved  away  from  the  subject 
and  toward  the  artist.  For  Hunter  the  advantage 
of  this  technique  is  that  “The  artist  is  afforded  a 
much  clearer  comparison  of  the  subject  to  the 
painting,  which  eliminates  transposing  the  visual 
image  to  a different  size  on  the  canvas  as  he 
paints.”  This  means  that  the  canvas  is  life,  so  that 
what  the  artist  sees  is  what  goes  on  the  canvas. 
This  enables  him  to  bypass  the  intrusions  of 
transpositional  technique,  and  go  directly  to  his 
setup,  which  he  then  attempts  to  “see  all  at 
once— all  of  the  parts  in  relationship  to  the 
whole.”  In  other  words,  Hunter’s  acquisition  of 
the  sight-size  technique  from  Gammell  was  cru- 
cial in  freeing  him  to  search  for  unity  in  his  subject 
by  simplifying  the  act  of  painting. 

The  search  for  unity:  that  pursuit  lies  at  the 
core  of  Hunter’s  personality,  and  of  his  art.  It 
was  through  that  very  endeavor  that  he  found 
the  elements  in  both  Hensche’s  teaching,  and  in 
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Gammell’s,  that  came  together  for  him  in  the 
working  synthesis  of  the  two  that  infuses  his 
painting  to  this  day.  For  him,  Hensche’s  impres- 
sionistic approach  embodied  emotion  and  feeling, 
training  a painter  to  the  point  where  he  “sees  the 
totality  of  nature  at  one  glance  and  sees  all  the 
parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole  visual  experi- 
ence.” GammeH’s  ordered  cognitive  approach 
also  enabled  him  to  “see  all  at  once— all  of  the 
parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole.”  Both  of  his 
teachers  were  searching  for  ways  to  achieve  a 
unity  of  vision,  and  this  was  the  glue  that  enabled 
him  to  put  everything  else  together.  Flunter’s 
aesthetic  synthesis  of  the  apparently  disparate 
techniques  of  his  two  teachers  was,  and  is,  brilliant. 

However,  in  Hunter’s  life  and  art,  cognitive 
brilliance  is  not  central  to  an  assessment  of  what 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  His  true  incorpo- 
ration of  his  training  from  both  teachers  into  his 
own  work  is  a contemplative  or  meditational 
act  rather  than  a product  of  cognition.  Were  it 
possible  to  access  this  concept  in  words— and  it  is 
not— there  would  have  to  be  a movement  into  a 
language  that  attempts  to  describe  perceptions 
that  lie  far  outside  of  the  normal  language  of  art 
historians.  Here  there  is  no  subject  to  be  painted 
nor  painter  to  paint  nor  language  to  describe  the 
perception  of  the  artist,  because  there  is  no  longer 
any  distinction  between  observer  and  observed.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  that  Hunter— probably  more 
than  most  of  us— partially  lives  in  this  place  when 
he  is  creating  art,  and  that  nevertheless,  the  best 
possible  written  account  of  his  achievements  will 
have  to  rely  on  ordinary  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  about  a typical 
Hunter  still  life  is  that  it  seems  anything  but  still. 
The  viewer’s  eye  is  directed  around  the  surface  of 
the  canvas  in  a series  of  curvilinear  patterns.  The 
outward  slope  of  a drapery  on  his  setup  table 
slides  the  eye  to  left  or  right  with  an  implicit  threat 
that  the  viewer  might  exit  the  composition  alto- 
gether. However,  this  motion  is  stopped  by  the 
mass  of  an  object,  which  has  a curvilinear  edge  or 
handle  that  loops  the  eye  back  toward  the  center 
of  the  painting.  To  the  other  side  of  the  painting’s 
center  of  gravity  a variant  of  the  same  movement 
occurs.  Since  Hunter’s  sight-size  method  almost 
always  includes  the  edge  of  the  table  that  holds  his 
setup,  there  is  a vertical  movement  (falling  off  the 
table)  established  by  implication.  Here  the  viewer 
is  furnished  linear  pathways  off  and  back  on  the 
table  in  the  form  of  palm  leaves  or  sumac  curving 
into  space  beyond  the  table’s  edge,  or  perhaps 
simply  with  a crease  in  the  tablecloth.  The  net 
effect  of  all  of  this  is  to  set  up  a movement— a 
visual  dance— which  teases  with  the  threat  of 
being  propelled  from  the  composition  altogether, 
but  which  always  circles  the  painting’s  center  of 
gravity  and  always  forces  the  viewer  to  return  to 
that  point.  This  compositional  pattern  of  move- 
ment reflects  Gammell’s  teaching,  as  does  the  fact 
that  the  point  to  which  the  viewer  is  directed  is 
always  equal  to  the  brightest  value  in  the  painting. 

As  in  a symphonic  orchestral  arrangement  in 
which  one  instrument  may  double  the  melodic 
line  of  another  (e.g.,  oboe  doubles  violin),  the 
linear  dance  that  Hunter  has  established  in  this 
typical  still  life  is  frequently  “doubled”  by  an  encir- 


cling repetitive  pattern  of  similar  color  notes  or 
hues,  which  surround  the  central  point  of  focus. 
These  may  be  created  by  painting  multiple  exam- 
ples ofthe  same  sort  ofobject  (e.g.,  several  apples, 
or  several  pears,  or  several  bits  of  sumac)  or  they 
may  be  made  up  of  different  objects  that  share  the 
same  color  note  (e.g.,  different  objects  made  of 
dark  iron).  The  viewer  is  led  over  the  surface  ofthe 
painting  simultaneously  by  line  and  by  color, 
always  being  drawn  to  the  central  point.  This 
attention  to  an  arrangement  of  color  notes  is  obvi- 
ously derived  from  Hensche,  as  well  as  his  treat- 
ment ofthe  edges  of  the  objects,  which  define  the 
linear  structure  ofthe  composition.  These  are  cre- 
ated in  Hensche’s  manner  by  impressionistically 
pulling  one  color  mass  into  another  with  no  inter- 
vening lines.  Brilliantly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Hunter’s  overall  scheme,  this  deliberate  linear 
imprecision  produces  edges  that  are  themselves  in 
motion  and  part  ofthe  overall  dance. 

The  still  point  in  the  center  of  this  typical 
painting,  the  point  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  so  carefully  directed  through  all  the  move- 
ment that  surrounds  it,  is  generally  the  reflection 
on  a central  object  ofthe  light  from  the  studio’s 
clerestory  windows.  The  brightest,  lightest  values 
in  Hunter’s  studio  works  are  always  reflections  on 
his  setup  table  of  that  light.  The  brightest  values 
in  a painting  always  command  the  most  atten- 
tion from  the  viewer,  so  Hunter’s  choice  of  one  of 
these  reflective  points  as  his  still  point  is  a natural 
one.  But  even  here  in  exploiting  the  values  ofthe 
painting  in  order  to  achieve  his  vision  of  unity,  he 
draws  upon  something  he  learned  from  Hensche 
—Hensche  who  steadfastly  refused  to  believe  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  values!  The  rest  of  his 
canvas  is  painted  with  a relatively  flat  surface,  but 
Hunter  tends  to  paint  that  bright  hot  spot  in  the 
still  life  with  heavy  impasto.  The  “still”  point  itself 
seems  to  shimmer  as  a result.  It  is  a place  that  not 
only  is  at  rest  in  the  center  of  all  ofthe  movement 
of  the  painting,  but  is  itself  simultaneously 
imbued  with  the  same  dance. 

For  Robert  Douglas  Hunter  everything  that 
matters  in  the  production  of  art  is  about  being 
able  to  achieve  what  he  calls  a “unity  of  effect”:  to 
see  line  and  values  and  color  all  working  together 
perfectly  as  part  ofthe  same  compositional  reality. 
Each  part— whether  line,  or  values,  or  color— is  as 
we  perceive  it  by  itself,  in  motion  in  relation  to  the 
other  two  parts  ofthe  three,  and  generates  a cor- 
responding excitement  in  Hunter  as  artist  and  in 
us  as  viewers.  Simultaneously  each  of  the  three 
compositional  components  ofthe  painting  is  in 
perfect  balance  with  the  other  two,  creating  a per- 
ception of  sublime  stasis  and  unity. 

JULIAN  T.  BAIRD,  Ph.D.,  was  an  academic 
(Boston  University , educated  at  Harvard  and 
Oxford)  and  is  the  retired  founder  of  the  Gallery 
at  Tree’s  Place  in  Orleans,  Massachusetts.  He  is 
currently  serving  on  several  nonprofit  boards, 
petting  dogs,  and  playing  at  being  a freelance 
entrepreneur. 
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Sam  Fein  stein’s  historic  documentary  film 
about  Hans  Hofmann  is  being  released  this 
summer  as  a DVD  insert  in  a monograph 
about  Sam  Feinstein,  written  by  Patricia  Stark 
Feinstein,  a painter  who  studied  and  taught 
with  her  late  husband.  Published  by  Charles 
Fields  Publishing  of  North  Truro,  the  book’s 
release  coincides  with  the  artist’s  retrospective 
at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art  in  Dennis. 


I 


HE  hofmann  SCHOOL  drew  Sam  Feinstein 
to  Provincetown  in  the  summer  of 
1949,  the  season  of  the  legendary 
Forum  49  panel  discussions  about  art, 
poetry,  psychiatry,  and  politics,  along 
with  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  film  screenings. 
Feinstein  spent  the  month  of  August  living  several 
blocks  from  Hans  Hofmann’s  house.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  Hofmann’s  neighbor  when  he 
rented  Tennessee  Williams’s  former  studio, 
known  as  “Ribbons,”  which  fronted  Captain 
Jack’s  Wharf  at  73A  Commercial  Street.  For  the 
next  ten  years  Feinstein  thrived  on  the  relationship 
that  developed  out  of  their  proximity  and  their 
mutual  dedication  to  art. 

Later  in  his  life  Feinstein  would  recount  stories 
of  his  many  experiences  with  Hofmann:  flying 
over  the  Cape  in  a small  plane  together;  swim- 
ming in  Gull  Pond  in  the  afternoons;  going  to  pic- 
nics on  the  beach  or  parties  at  the  Hofmann 
home.  Often,  when  evening  came  and  Feinstein 
and  Hofmann  were  through  painting  for  the 
day— each  depending  on  natural  light  for  their 
work— Hofmann  would  call  Feinstein  over  from 
his  house  across  the  street  and  the  two  would  lis- 
ten to  music  or  talk.  Feinstein  had  studied  Ger- 
man and  was  fluent  in  the  related  language  of 
Yiddish.  Both  were  involved  in  the  challenging 
process  of  writing  about  art.  Their  conversations 
were  wide-ranging  and  profound,  deepening  their 
friendship  and  mutual  respect. 

Feinstein  had  taught  and  supervised  classes  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  and  lectured 
and  written  about  art  during  the  1 940s.  By  1 952 
he  was  a contributing  editor  to  Art  Digest.  Hof- 
mann asked  Feinstein  to  write  a catalogue  intro- 
duction for  his  1953  exhibition  at  the  Samuel 
Kootz  Gallery  in  New  York.  He  described  Hof- 
mann’s paintings  as  “an  ecstatic  release  of  surg- 
ing rhythmic  impulses,  seemingly  irrational  yet 
inevitably  ordered  by  the  artist’s  inner  plastic  voli- 
tion. They  are  as  lyrical  as  bird  songs,  as  regulat- 
ed as  a symphony.  Beside  them  even  the  most 
sparkling  of  the  Fauve  landscapes  would  seem 
more  limited  in  scope.”  Hofmann  brought  “the 
joyous  beginnings  of  the  Fauves  to  a jubilant 
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fulfillment:  his  pictorial  concept  is  at  once  more 
monumental  and  far-reaching  than  their  less 
profound  but  happy  premise.”  This  was  the  first 
of  many  published  references  to  Hofmann  as  a 
“Fauve.” 

Feinstein  also  assisted  Hofmann  with  the 
English  wording  for  Hofmann’s  essay,  “The 
Color  Problem  in  Pure  Painting:  Its  Creative  Ori- 
gin,” which  was  published  in  1955.  Feinstein 
recalled  how— during  the  many  long  drives  they 
took  together  through  the  hills  of  Truro— he 
struggled  to  come  to  a more  precise  under- 
standing of  Hofmann’s  unique  language.  Hof- 
mann presented  his  final,  handwritten  draft  to 
Feinstein  as  a gift— “for  helping  to  bring  this 
writings  [sic]  into  a better  English.” 

Together  Feinstein  and  Hofmann  wrote  the 
narration  for  a film  meant  to  convey  Hofmann’s 
teaching  and  painting  concepts.  In  1949,  Elaine 
de  Kooning  had  published  an  article  in  Art  News, 
“Hofmann  Paints  a Picture,”  but  Feinstein  knew 
that  a film  could  illuminate  the  creative  process 
better  than  words  or  still  photographs.  He  had 
studied  filmmaking  while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  had  photographed  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art’s  first  documentary. 

Feinstein  began  to  film  Hofmann  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1950:  sitting  and  drawing  at  the  beach, 
gesturing  as  he  spoke  to  his  classes,  demonstrat- 
ing at  an  easel,  bent  over  his  desk  writing,  clean- 
ing his  palette,  and,  in  the  lengthiest  sequence  of 
all,  creating  a painting  later  titled  The  Window.  In 
Hofmann’s  studio,  the  camera  scans  a collection 
of  sculptural  tools  displayed  against  the  white 
wall  and  reveals  reproductions  of  a Mondrian 
and  a detail  of  a fresco  by  Giotto. 


Other  scenes  were  filmed  without  Hofmann— 
boats  rocking  in  the  harbor,  flags  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  seagulls  swooping  about,  and  waves 
rippling  across  the  surface  ofthe  bay— all  conveying 
the  eternal  mobility  of  forms  in  space.  Hofmann 
had  written,  “Space  is  not  only  a static,  inert  thing; 
space  is  alive;  space  is  dynamic.  Space  is  imbued 
with  movement.” 

Feinstein  developed  an  endless  array  of 
metaphors  to  bring  to  life  the  abstract  principles 
of  art:  “Putting  a line  around  an  object,  outlining 
the  object,  is  like  putting  on  a girdle  on  a hot  day. 
It  is  overdoing  it— limits  the  painting,  encloses  it”; 
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THE  JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD  FOUNDATION 

The  Foundation  makes  grants  to  present,  preserve,  or 
interpret  work  of  the  highest  aesthetic  merit  by  lesser-known 
American  painters,  sculptors,  and  photographers  who  have 
died  after  September  12th,  1976  and  before  March  7th,  2008. 

Examples  of  grants  include  support  for:  public  exhibitions  and 
related  programs,  publications,  museum  acquisitions,  scholarly 
pursuits,  and  the  conservation,  cataloguing,  and  safe-keeping  of 
works  of  art.  Requests  must  be  postmarked  between  April  15  and 
September  15  of  each  year. 

To  receive  Grant  Program  Guidelines,  contact: 

Elizabeth  Slater  The  Judith  Rothschild  Foundation 

212-929-0669  PO  Box  3818 

slatereliz@aol.com  Minneapolis,  MN  55403 

www.judithrothschildfdn.org  (Mailing  address  for  Grant  Program) 

t 23rd  Street,  Suite  S-3K,  New  York,  New  York  10011 


“Sitting  on  a tack— you  wouldn’t  continue  sitting 
on  it!  Small  changes  can  create  big  jumps  in  a 
painting”;  “Leaving  a bit  of  yellow  at  the  edge  that 
doesn’t  work  is  like  getting  all  dolled  up,  but  your 
slip  is  showing”;  “One  form  comes  out  of  another 
like  a scream  out  of  a siren”;  “We  don’t  want  to 
hear  from  a plumber  that  the  pipes  leaked 
because  he  had  a fight  with  his  wife.”  He  spoke 
about  what  was  relevant  to  advance  a painting: 
“Don’t  turn  a wild  bird  into  a pet  canary.” 

For  Feinstein,  the  refinement  and  precision  of 
each  color  note  evolved  over  time,  and  for  years 
he  painted,  underpainted,  and  repainted  his  can- 
vases: “You  are  like  a piano  tuner,  adjusting  each 
note  until  it’s  right.  It’s  not  a matter  of  tinkering 
with  it.  It’s  a matter  of  living  in  the  realm  until  you 
sense  what  it  wants  to  be.” 

Feinstein  recalled  an  occasion  when  he 
passed  by  Hofmann’s  house  in  Provincetown: 
“Miz  Hofmann  was  outside  tending  her  garden. 
As  she  looked  up  to  say  hello,  it  was  clear  she  had 
been  crying.  I asked  her  what  was  wrong.  ‘Ach, 
dat  man,’  she  said,  ‘he  drives  me  crazy.’  I asked 
her  what  he  had  done.  ‘He  had  a very  beautiful 
painting  completed  in  his  studio,’  she  said,  ‘and 
I begged  him,  Hans,  please  leave  it  alone.  It  is 
finished.  And  this  morning  he  had  painted  over 
it  entirely!’  I asked  if  he  said  why  he  did  that. 
‘Yah,’  she  answered,  ‘he  said  it  looked  too  much 
like  un  Hofmann.’” 

PATRICIA  STARK  FEINSTEIN,  a painter,  taught 
art  and  art  history  for  twenty- two  years  at 
Riverdale  Country  School  in  New  York  City. 
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Mike  Wright  andthe  modernist  continuum 


By  Susan  Rami  Brown 


IKE  wricht  may  be  a washashore, 
but  she  views  her  sculpture  as 
part  of  the  continuum  of 
Provincetown  art  history.  Adjec- 
tives fitting  this  contemporary 
modernist  are  classic  New  England:  honest,  hard- 
working, industrious.  The  name  “Wright"  coils 
back  to  a thirteenth-century  woodworker’s  guild. 
“Wright,”  from  the  Old  English  wyrcan,  means 
“to  work,”  more  loosely  understood  as  one  who 
makes  or  constructs;  for  example,  “shipwright”  is 
one  skilled  in  making  or  repairing  ships. 

There  are  also  humor,  motion,  and  balance- 
grace  notes  as  mysterious  as  the  creative  process 
itself.  Wright’s  years  of  sculptural  construction 
began  in  Provincetown  when  she  took  upon  herself 
the  role  of  remembering  what  had  become  her  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  the  fishing  fleet.  Packing  a sub- 
stantial resume  as  a ceramicist/photographer/art 
teacher/graphic  designer,  in  1984,  Wright  had 
arrived  for  good  just  as  the  draggers  once  central  to 
the  town’s  economic  and  artistic  heritage  were 
being  dry-docked  or  deliberately  sunk  to  satisfy 
government  demand  to  cull  the  fleet. 

Wright  walked  the  beaches  scouting  for  raw 
materials.  She  started  with  buoys  and  moved  on  to 
wooden  salvage.  Friends  would  let  her  know  when 
boats  were  being  dismantled.  Encouraged  by 
sculpture  studies  with  Paul  Bowen,  Wright  began 
piecing  her  way  to  a kind  of  hybrid  aesthetic:  the 
rough-hewn  patina  of  discarded  wood,  shards  of 
the  material  culture  that  defined  so  much  of 
Provincetown ’s  history,  was  in  her  hands  reposi- 
tioned—composed— with  formality  and  restraint. 

Orangey-brown  lettering  on  one  of  Wright’s 
early  pieces  from  the  Boatyard  Series  identifies  a 
salvaged  plank  from  the  much-loved  dragger  Little 
Natalia-,  on  an  attached  fragment,  rusty  nail  holes 
create  a fleeting  echo  of  bittersweet  orange.  Black 
strips  balancing  a curved  gray  fragment  could  have 
floated  in  at  high  tide,  but  are  from  the  same  dis- 
assembled dragger,  a requirement  the  artist  placed 
on  herself  for  this  group  of  moving  homage  pieces. 

“Assemblage”  is  her  process.  View  one  of 
these  wall-mounted  pieces  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum,  and  you  feel  a 
magnetic  tug  from  the  dismantled  dragger  before 
you.  Not  long  ago,  an  artist  approached  Wright 
about  showing  pieces  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Seashore.  “They  saw  me  as  an  archaeol- 
ogist of  the  fishing  fleet,”  she  recalls.  “By  salvaging 
boats  and  other  artifacts  of  fishing,  I was  seen  as 
preserving  the  history  of  the  area.” 

To  every  artist  a revelation.  The  more  literal 
archaeology  of  the  two-dimensional  dragger  pieces 
invited  familiarity  with  the  properties  of  salvaged 
wood.  She  rethought  her  conservationist  and 
preservationist  mantle.  Within  a few  years  of  study 
with  Bowen,  rather  than  pay  homage  to  the  fishing 
fleet  by  preserving  the  particular  shape,  form,  or 


MIKE  WRIGHT  WITH  COMPOSITION  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. , 2003,  FOUND  PAINTED  WOOD,  1 2h  by  24w  by  8d  inches 


color  connecting  her  building  blocks  to  their  utili- 
tarian past,  she  began  to  transform  her  sea-strewn 
castoffs  into  the  ingredients  of  something  entirely 
her  own.  “Now  when  I approach  a piece  of  wood, 
I can  really  take  it  apart!”  she  says  with  gusto. 

At  the  same  time,  her  work  came  down  off  the 
wall.  Since  the  end  of  the  1 990s  Wright  has  been 
inventing  a three-dimensional 
sculptural  language  distinctly 
modernist  in  its  approach. 

Her  references  lie  in  early 
twentieth-century  Province- 
town  paintings  and  wood- 
cuts,  when  modernism,  root- 
ed in  the  geometric  language 
of  Cubism,  was  adapted  by 
Provincetown’s  avant-garde. 

She  names  Marsden  Hartley, 

Agnes  Weinrich,  and,  espe- 
cially, Blanche  Lazzell  as 
inspirations. 

“I  do  feel  like  a born-again 
modernist,”  Wright  responds 
amiably  when  told  her  recti- 
linear and  triangular  shapes 
could  have  only  popped  out 
of  a Cubist  imagination.  It  is  a 
week  or  so  before  Thanks- 
giving. The  weather  has 
remained  glorious,  the 
warmest  autumn  Province- 
town  has  seen  in  years.  Wood- 
en relics  like  so  many  stick  sol- 
diers in  shabby-chic  dress 
blues  (and  whites,  blacks,  and 
yellows)  are  lined  up  four  foot 
deep  in  her  unheated  studio 
off  a quiet  lane  in  the  middle 


of  town,  between  Bradford  Street  and  Route  6. 
Wright  is  busy  gathering  and  sorting  what  her  next 
pieces  might  require.  Winter,  when  it  arrives,  will 
make  foraging  in  the  studio  less  hospitable.  As  the 
afternoon  darkens,  we  retreat  the  few  feet  to  the 
eclectic,  art-filled  home  she  and  poet  Sheila  Sinead 
McGuinness  designed  a decade  ago. 


AFTER  LAZZELL'S  WHITE  PETUNIA,  2006,  FOUND  PAINTED  WOOD, 
36h  by  36w  by  1 2d  inches 
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1 1 ii  was  raised  in  Maryland  by  parents  who 
r v d ample  creativity  and  a gift  for  working 
m their  hands.  Her  mother,  presaging  Martha 
Stewart,  involved  herself  in  projects  like  papier- 
mache  holiday  decorations;  her  father’s  base- 
ment shop  provided  the  backdrop  for  carpentry. 
At  art  school  in  the  early  1 970s,  Wright  indulged 
a passion  for  ceramics,  drawn  to  hand-built  slab 
pieces  over  the  more-popular  technique  ofthrow- 
ing  clay  on  a potter’s  wheel.  This,  she  realizes,  was 
an  early  indication  she  would  be  happy  hand- 
building geometric  shapes. 

Mike  Wright  describes  herself  as  engaged  in 
the  process  of  constant  creative  reinvention  and 
rediscovery.  So,  too,  did  Blanche  Lazzell,  who 
experimented  with  various  art  forms  during  her 
life.  Her  half-century  as  a productive  artist 
spanned  West  Virginia  (her  birthplace  in  1878), 
New  York,  Paris,  and  then  Provincetown,  the  only 
place  she  felt  completely  at  home. 

Lazzell  made  her  first  trip  to  Paris  and  Italy  in 
1912,  and  in  1915  gravitated  to  Provincetown  for 
the  plein-air  classes  of  Charles  Hawthorne  (whose 
Impressionist  teachings  she  found  insufficiently 
stimulating).  Lazzell  was  just  in  time  to  ally  herself 
with  Provincetown ’s  convergence  of  white-line 
woodblock  printmakers,  Ada  Gilmore,  Mildred 
McMillen,  Maud  Squire,  and  Ethel  Mars.  In  the 
winter  of  1916,  Lazzell  studied  printmaking  with 
Oliver  Chaffee.  She  was  to  become  a founding 
member  of  the  Provincetown  Printers,  as  well  as 
its  most  innovative  practitioner. 

Lazzell  returned  to  Paris  fora  second  time  in  the 
early  1920s  to  study  with  Fernand  Leger,  Andre 


Lhote,  and  Albert  Gleizes. 

The  teachings  of  the 
European  Cubists,  espe- 
cially Gleizes  and  his  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical 
Cubism,  had  a profound 
influence  on  Lazzell’s 
abstract  compositions 
and  use  of  flattened 
space.  In  Provincetown 
and  New  York,  she 
befriended  the  Bavarian- 
born  Hans  Hofmann, 
himself  steeped  in  early 
European  Modernism, 
and  participated  in  Hof- 
mann’s drawing  classes  in 
the  late  1930s.  The  two 
committed  abstraction- 
ists remained  close  for 
almost  two  decades,  until 
Lazzell's  death  in  1956. 

Mike  Wright’s  discov- 
ery of  Blanche  Lazzell  was 
gradual.  Lazzell  became 
part  of  the  history  of  the 
Provincetown  Art  Associ- 
ation in  1917,  showing 
two  white-line  wood- 
block prints.  Working 
and  showing  in  town, 

Wright  early  on  devel- 
oped close  ties  to  the  Provincetown  Art  Associ- 
ation and  Museum,  where  she  has  shown  since 


1995;  she  had  a solo  show  there  in  1999,  and 
was  selected  prizewinner  in  the  National  Compe-  |: 
tition,  juried  by  Boston  dealer  Portia  Harcus. 

Shortly  after  Lazzell’s  death  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  mounted  a memorial  exhibition. 
Adolph  Gottlieb  did  the  selecting,  suggesting  the  I 
esteem  in  which  prominent  abstractionists  held  ! 
Lazzell.  In  Provincetown  and  nationally,  Lazzell’s 
work  faded  from  view  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  j 
and  then  picked  up  with  renewed  interest  in  the 
Provincetown  Printers.  Wright’s  close  study  of  the  | 
technical  aspects  of  Lazzell’s  work  and  its  sculp- 
tural potential  began  in  earnest  in  2002,  with  the  ; 
eye-opening  “From  Paris  to  Provincetown: 
Blanche  Lazzell  and  the  Color  Woodcut”  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  MFA  included 
several  of  Lazzell’s  woodblocks  as  artworks  them-  | 
selves,  connecting  the  prints  to  the  brilliance  of 
carved,  color-saturated  wood. 

Wright  has  completed  four  pieces  interpreting  [ 
the  work  of  Blanche  Lazzell.  After  Lazzell’s  Painting  j 
VI,  first  in  Wright’s  series,  is  a witty,  Minimalist  riff 
on  the  densely  layered,  flattened  forms  and  over- 
lappmg  shapes  of  Lazzell’s  Painting  VI  (1925).  j 
Using  mauves,  black,  mustard,  and  deep  blue  to 
echo  Lazzell’s  own  palette,  Wright  touches  up 
found  wood,  but  part  of  her  self-imposed  restric-  J 
tion  is  finding  shapes  in  colors  she  needs.  She  has 
created  something  taller  and  narrower,  its  thrust- 
ing angularity  playing  hide-and-seek  with  rounded  I 
forms  that  emphasize  Lazzell’s  push-pull  Hofman-  ! 
nesque  rhythms. 

Shapes  in  these  two  works  seem  slightly  off-  J 
kilter,  teasing  the  eye.  Where  Lazzell  could  only 
hint  at  what  lay  “behind”  the  painting,  Wright 
walks  you  around.  The  effect  is  particularly  magi-  j 
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cal  in  a side  view,  when  a curvy  mustard  section 
leans  into  angular  towers  of  mauve  and  black, 
topped  off  with  a floating  curve  pointing,  as  in 
Lazzell’s,  away  from  the  “frame”  of  the  piece.  Raw, 
unpainted  edges  suggest  the  white  lines  of  wood- 
block prints. 

Photos  tell  us  that  Lazzell  craved  flowers— 
tulips,  petunias— and  grew  abundant  annuals  in 
wooden  flower  boxes  surrounding  the  aban- 
doned fishing  shacks  she  turned  into  waterfront 
studios.  Her  passion  for  gardening  meets  its  con- 
temporary match  in  the  wood-framed  vegetables 
and  flower  beds  surrounding  Wright’s  house  and 
studio.  Wright  too  has  a soft  spot  for  petunias, 
growing  them  in  baskets  outside  her  studio. 

In  Wright’s  After  Lazzell’s  White  Petunia 
(2006),  her  second  sculpture  in  the  series,  the 
busyness  of  Lazzell’s  color  woodblock  print  The 
White  Petunia  (1932)  has  been  streamlined  with 
wit  and  humor.  Wright  alludes  to  Lazzell’s  white 
lines  using  repeated,  broken  curves.  Three  circular 
white  disks  with  center  holes,  perhaps  from  a 
mooring,  are  balanced  at  different  angles  to  seem 
scattered  haphazardly  across  the  sculptural 
space.  Where  Lazzell  grounds  her  flower  petals  in 
contrasting  green  shapes,  Wright  simplifies  by 
angling  one  vertical  and  one  diagonal  in  two 
shades  of  aquamarine.  The  effect  of  this  reductive 
riff  on  Lazzell’s  complex  Cubist  still  life  is  as  open 
and  airy  as  a spring  morning. 

For  the  third  in  the  Lazzell  Series  (2006),  Wright 
revisited  Painting  VI  and  combined  it  with  the  exu- 
berance of  Painting  VIII.  The  delicate  shapes  in  the 
latter  echo  Matisse’s  collages  and  Picasso’s  Cubist 
portraits.  Wright’s  sculptural  effect  of  cutting  and 
inserting  is  a striking  match  for  the  figurative 
abstraction  of  Painting  VIII.  With  colors  and 
shapes,  Wright  gets  to  the  heart  of  Lazzell’s  piece, 
its  slender  mauve  vertical  (remnant  of  a square 
post?)  suggesting  a mast  out  of  which  a mustard 
sail  extends.  Where  Lazzell  presents  the  illusion  of 
volume,  Wright’s  tactile  translation  is  an  equivalent 
tour  de  force:  we  reexperience  Lazzell’s  bouquet  of 
colors  and  shapes  as  if  looking  through  a slowly 
shifting  kaleidoscope. 

Lazzell’s  Painting  XII,  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum,  is  the  source  of  Wright’s  2007  After 
LazzeU’s  Painting  XII.  Wright  had  walked  by  the 
piece  many  times  while  it  was  hanging  at  the  Art 
Association.  Her  own  piece  was  shown  in  the 
museum  in  2007,  giving  her  the  sensation  that  her 
own  “sculpture  had  come  home,”  especially 
when  it  was  selected  “Best  in  Show”  in  the 
Schoolhouse  Gallery  spring  arts  competition. 

“Stability,”  Wright  says,  was  the  particular 
challenge  in  this  piece.  She  designed  a blue-and- 
cranberry  base  that  suggests  an  acrobat  balanc- 
ing an  elevated,  muscled  partner:  there  is  the 
graceful  support,  with  heavier  elements  held  in 
unlikely  suspension.  Lazzell’s  complex  abstract 
shapes— zigzags,  arcs,  keyholes,  rings— have  in 
Wright’s  hands  been  further  parsed  and  layered. 
Bringing  in  a layer  of  reference  to  Lazzell’s 
Provincetown-inspired  woodblock  printing, 
Wright  has  edged  her  three-dimensional  forms  to 
suggest  Lazzell’s  signature  white  lines. 

Wright  is  now  starting  to  dimensionalize 


paintings  by  two  other  twentieth-century  mod- 
ernists, Marsden  Hartley  ( 1 877-1 943)  and  Lillian 
Orlowsky  (1 914-2004).  Orlowsky  was  a fixture  in 
Provincetown ’s  art  scene  from  the  1940s,  origi- 
nally drawn  to  town  by  the  towering  presence  of 
Hans  Hofmann.  (It  is  likely,  given  their  Hofmann 
connection,  and  association  with  PAAM,  that 
Orlowsky  and  Lazzell  knew  each  other.)  Orlowsky 
and  Wright  were  neighbors  and  friends  from 
1991,  living  and  working  close  enough  on  a small 
private  lane  to  see  each  other’s  studios:  when 
Orlowsky  was  outside,  Wright  often  walked  over 
to  chat.  In  1996  the  two  Provincetown  artists 
traveled  to  Japan,  along  with  a larger  group  from 
town.  Toward  the  end  of  Orlowsky’s  life,  when 
the  older  painter  was  less  able  to  get  around, 
Wright  would  visit,  help  around  the  house. 

In  addition  to  interpreting  the  paintings  of 
other  Provincetown  artists,  Wright  also  creates  her 
own  original,  loosely  figurative  modernist  sculp- 
tures. The  whimsical  pieces  in  the  Myth  Series 
seem  to  float  in  winged  whiteness:  Myth  #1 
conjures  the  legend  of  Icarus,  an  arched  back  sug- 
gested by  an  open  semicircle.  (This  piece  won  a 
prize  for  outstanding  sculpture  in  the  2006  Cam- 
bridge Art  Association  National  Prize  Show.)  Myth 
#2  is  based  on  the  story  of  Atlas.  Wright  has  con- 
structed a tongue-in-cheek  giant/warrior,  stubby 
white  squares  suggesting  compression  and  ten- 
sion, holding  a semicircle  open  to  the  skies.  Both 
pieces  are  beautifully  balanced  on  half-rounds. 

There  are  also  Wright’s  nonobjective  sculp- 
tures, conceived  in  a series  often.  Each  shares  sev- 
eral constraints:  the  wood  must  be  found,  white, 
and  possess  the  same  seven  or  eight  shapes.  A 


handful  are  situated  in  a group  on  one  side  of  her 
studio,  in  various  stages  of  completion.  The  shapes 
in  Ocean  Graveyard  I include  half  circles,  triangles, 
quarter-rounds,  parallelograms,  peg-like  cubes, 
and  what  Wright  thinks  of  as  hulls.  These  spare, 
engaging  pieces,  viewed  in  the  round,  read  as 
stripped  down  Cubist  paintings. 

Why  white?  “There  is  something  about  the 
emphasis  on  shape,  on  pure  geometry,  which  a 
lack  of  color  allows;  in  the  Blanche  Lazzell  pieces 
especially,  a lot  is  going  on.  To  return  to  these 
pieces,  their  whiteness  is  a way  of  centering  me,” 
Wright  says. 

Sitting  in  her  living  room  at  twilight,  surren- 
dering to  the  warmth  of  the  wood-burning  stove, 
she  reflects  on  the  next  few  years:  “The  more  allu- 
sions I am  able  to  carry  from  Lazzell’s  work,  or 
Hartley’s  work,  or  Orlowsky’s  into  my  own,  the 
more  I will  be  able  to  bring  in  the  sense  of  a 
Provincetown  into  a contemporary  idiom.  What  I 
am  after  is  a series  of  reference  points,  a picture 
that  is  bigger  than  our  one  moment  in  history.  I 
am  glad  to  be  on  the  continuum  as  well.” 

SUSAN  RAND  BROWN  interviewed  the  painter 
Lillian  Orlowsky  for  the  2004/05  issue  of  Province- 
town  Arts,  artist  and  Well  fleet  resident  Ellen  LeBow 
for  the  2006/07  issue,  and  painter  and  sculptor 
Barbara  E.  Cohen  for  the  2007/2008  issue.  A 
native  New  Yorker  teaching  literature  and  poetry  in 
Connecticut  for  most  of  the  year,  Brown  began 
writing  about  the  arts  in  the  1970s,  and  is  an  arts 
correspondent  for  the  Provincetown  Banner.  She 
has  spent  summers  in  her  family’s  Provincetown 
home  for  over  four  decades. 
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omo  Ludens  the  boxpoems  of  anne-marie  levine 

By  Use  Motherwell 


It  is  in  playing  and  only  in  playing  that  the 
individual  child  or  adult  is  able  to  be  creative 
and  to  use  the  whole  personality,  and  it  is 
only  in  being  creative  that  the  individual 
discovers  the  self. 

D W.  Winnicott,  Playing  and  Reality 


nne-marie  levine  is  a pianist,  poet,  and, 
now,  a painter  born  out  of  a period 
when  she  found  that  words  no  longer 
could  fully  describe  her  experience. 
Described  as  a moody  child,  she 
moved  to  the  United  States  from  Belgium’s  grey 
skies  to  the  “swimming-pool  blues”  and  colorful 
flora  of  Beverly  Hills,  where  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
light  and  color  of  California  and  the  painters 
Diebenkorn,  Matisse,  Miro,  and  Bonnard,  among 
others.  Her  love  of  color  and  light  led  her  to  want 
to  create  a different  kind  of  art  from  the  music  and 
poetry  she  had  made  in  the  past. 

Anne-Marie’s  work,  rather  than  moody,  has  a 
playful  quality,  exploring  both  color  and  texture— 
not  only  of  her  materials,  but  of  life.  During  a 
period  when  she  was  not  writing  poetry,  she 
made  her  first  visual  works:  miniature  paintings, 
empty  sculptural  painted  boxes,  and  dollhouse 
boxes  she  called  “Boxpoems,”  as  if  they  were  a 
three-dimensional  extension  of  her  poetry.  Con- 
structed with  acute  attention  to  detail,  her  boxes 
incorporate  and  recontextualize  aspects  of  her 
life,  and  evoke  projections  from  the  viewer.  Just  as 
dollhouses  of  childhood  allow  for  the  playing  out 
of  intrapsychic  and  relational  conflicts,  these 


GRAY  III,  2007.  DIGITAL  PRINT,  11  by  14  inches,  limited  edition 


BOX  WITH  TWO  PAINTINGS,  2004,  MIXED  MEDIA,  10.5h  by  15.5w  by  10d  inches 


miniature  rooms  arouse  memories,  fantasies,  and 
yearnings.  The  royal  blue  captain’s  chairs  on  the 
stark  white  sandpaper  terrace  of  a Santorini  cave 
dwelling  suggest  Mediterranean  seas,  warm  days, 
heated  sex,  and  the  freedom  of  summer  days. 

A persistent  theme  in  her  work  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  boundary  between  interiors  and  exte- 
riors. In  Otherwise  Engaged  a room  is  set  up  with 
a chair  and  coffee  table  facing  a wall  with  a large 
view  of  the  outdoors— a castle  in  the  background, 
a river  in  the  foreground.  The 
box  puns  on  the  boundaries 
between  what’s  inside  and 
what’s  outside.  It  plays  upon 
the  past  and  the  present— the 
outdoor  scene  could  be  a 
painting  or  a window;  the 
modern  furniture  is  contrast- 
ed with  the  image  of  an  Irish 
castle.  Are  we  inside  or  out- 
side, in  a time  of  yesterday  or 
now?  What  is  real  and  what  is 
imagined? 

Such  meta-questions  are 
similarly  raised  by  Escher 
drawings  in  which  endless  iter- 
ations betray  our  notion  of  up 
and  down,  beginnings  and 
endings.  A more  complex  ren- 
dition of  inside  meets  outside 
is  La  Condition  Humaine,  an 
homage  to  Magritte.  Placed 
inside  a house  interior  are  out- 
door cement  patio  furniture 
and  an  old  woman  seated  on 
a park  bench.  She  is  looking 


out  the  window  at  fields  and  trees.  The  contradic- 
tion of  outdoor  furniture  inside  is  both  evocative 
and  humorous— the  viewer’s  projections  onto  the 
dollhouse  scenes  allow  for  interior  exploration  (i.e., 
one’s  inner  world)  as  well  as  the  exploration  of 
space,  color,  texture,  placement,  and  composition. 

The  miniature  paintings  (three  by  three  inch- 
es) that  hang  on  the  walls  of  a living  room  or 
gallery  have  since  escaped  the  boxes  and  become 
works  separate  from  the  context  of  rooms. 
Levi  ne  writes,  “The  boxes  are  ...  a context  for  the 
colors  and  shapes  that  please  me  and  that  I wish 
to  see  around  me.  In  the  same  way,  the  miniature 
paintings  are  a way  to  give  shape  to  the  colors 
that  I love,  so  that  I may  have  constant  access  to 
them.”  While  the  actual  paintings  are  small,  the 
colors  and  textures  are  not— they  evoke  strong 
feelings  but  require,  like  the  small  paintings  of 
Tabitha  Vevers,  the  viewer  to  step  in  close  and 
become  intimate  with  the  images.  Since  the 
paintings  are  small,  she  has  found  ways  to  “float” 
them  in  frames,  often  in  a series. 

Recently,  Levine  discovered  that  she  could 
“paint”  on  the  computer.  She  began  with  a kind 
of  tinkering  or  doodling.  As  she  became  more  flu- 
ent, her  play  often  evolved  into  something  more 
serious.  She  would  then  work  through  it,  to  see 
what  the  possibilities  for  variation  were.  “At  that 
point,  it’s  not  play  anymore,”  she  said.  “Although 
it  is  a great  pleasure  for  someone  who  loves  color 
and  texture  to  have  so  many  possibilities  instantly 
available.” 

She  creates  her  digital  prints  on  British  paper 
from  her  computer  paintings.  The  ease  of  use 
of  the  computer  paint  program  and  the  ability 
to  erase  without  destroying  an  image  allows  a 
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Kate  Nelson 


freedom  she  could  not  find  in  traditional  painting. 
Like  her  early  paintings,  her  first  computer  images 
were  an  exploration  of  color— various  colored 
squares,  stripes,  and  rectangles  juxtaposed  and 
centered  on  black  backgrounds  or  within  black 
borders.  Then  she  returned  to  the  flowers  of  her 
childhood,  rendering  line  drawings  of  flowers  in 
vases.  Over  time,  the  paintings  became  more 
fluid  and  abstract— she  experimented  with  rough 
edges  and  swaths  of  color  reminiscent  of  Rothko 
paintings  (Rothko  was  a close  friend).  The  two- 
dimensional  images  did  not  completely  satisfy,  so 
she  began  to  explore  the  use  of  texture  in  the 
paint.  These  early  paintings,  such  as  Sandbar  #7, 
include  studies  of  stacked  brushstrokes,  one  above 
the  other.  Each  pigment  reflects  light  in  different 
places  suggesting  thick  stripes  of  wet  oil  paint  on 
pockmarked  cement.  She  also  created  a series  of 
circular  paintings,  suggesting,  once  again,  flower 
images,  but  adding  a sexual  dimension.  The  tex- 
ture and  depth  of  color  is  sensual  and  sculptural; 
one  wants  to  touch  the  painting’s  surface. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  are  those 
abstractions  rendered  in  black  or  grays.  A show  of 
these  pieces  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  February 
this  year  was  entitled,  “Sex,  Death,  Abstraction.” 
Sex  and  death  are  themes  Levine  has  explored  for 
years,  first  in  the  dark  musical  pieces  she  played 
and  then  in  her  poetry.  The  title  evokes  a dark 
mood,  but  these  images  surprise  and  delight.  Their 
sculptural  quality  makes  them  feel  as  if  they  are 
coming  out  of  the  paper  like  living,  breathing  crea- 
tures trying  to  escape  the  confines  of  the  back- 
ground. When  she  adds  color,  the  images  become 
ever  more  playful.  In  Metamorphosis  2,  two  circles, 
one  grey  and  one  a startling  pink,  encompass  tiny 
grains  of  black  juxtaposing  the  smooth,  shiny  sur- 
face of  paint  against  the  rough  black.  These  paint- 
ings appear  to  be  abstractions  of  earlier  three- 
dimensional  objects.  The  black  grains  hearken 
back  to  earlier  explorations  of  texture  as  in  the 
painted  sandpaper  in  the  Santorini  Boxpoem. 

Even  in  her  darker  pieces,  unexpected  humor 
shows  up  in  Levine’s  work.  Two  phallic-shaped 
objects,  crossed  like  dueling  swords,  evoke  an 
affaire  d’honneur,  but  their  furry  texture  suggests 
two  teddy  bears  duking  it  out  rather  than  soldiers 
fighting  to  the  death.  A vase  of  black  flowers 
against  a grey  background  seems  both  funereal 
and  mischievous.  These  contradictions  in  Levine’s 
work  illustrate  the  model  of  true  playfulness  that 
Erik  Erikson  described  as  a “leap”:  “To  truly  leap, 
you  must  learn  how  to  use  the  ground  as  a spring- 
board, and  how  to  land  resiliently  and  safely.  It 
means  to  test  the  leeway  allowed  by  given  limits;  to 
outdo  and  yet  not  escape  gravity.  Thus,  wherever 
playfulness  prevails,  there  is  always  a surprising  ele- 
ment, suggesting  some  virgin  chance  conquered, 
some  divine  leeway  shared.  Where  this  ‘happens,’  it 
is  easily  perceived  and  acknowledged.” 

The  poet  Anne-Marie  Levine  has  surprised  us 
with  her  adroit  leap  into  painting. 

USE  MOTH ERWELL  is  a psychologist  who  prac- 
tices in  Brookline  and  supervises  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  daughter  of  a painter,  her 
work  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  play, 
creativity,  and  art. 


By  Adrian  Piper 

here  has  always  been,  in  all  of  Kate  Nel- 
son’s work,  the  joyous  ringing  expanses 
of  color,  soft  brushwork  scrubbing  or 
caressing  the  edges  of  shapes  that  melt 
into  one  another  (as  in  Gestures  Across 
Generations,  1997),  and,  at  the  center,  opening 
and  deepening,  pulling  you  in  and  often  hurling 
you  around  and  through  the  canvas  (as  in  Her 
Impulse  to  Leap,  1997)  with  the  motion  of  ges- 
tures refined  by  Nelson’s  longstanding  practice 
of  yoga.  There  has  always  been  a reverence  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  brush  and  the  oil  crayon, 
bruising  and  saturating  the  surface  in  ways  the 
tool  and  the  surface  determine  together:  in 
sheets  of  color  raining  down  on  columns  of 
white  light  in  Blue  with  No  Answer  (1994);  or 
plowing  through  stippled  silver  shapes  past  tiny 
shanty  outposts  of  blues,  whites,  and  ochre  in 
Wise  as  Winter  Is  Grey  (1 994). 

Sometimes  these  elements  begin  to  resolve  into 
figuration,  as  in  Hadrian’s  Arena  at  Arles  (1998), 
a march  of  arched  shapes  shifting  between  the 
solidity  of  columns  and  the  inviting  capaciousness 
of  doorways  into  deep  space.  And  sometimes  they 
pay  subtle  homage  through  the  choice  of  blues, 
crowded  and  stacked  into  the  stippled  planes  of  a 
larger,  rounded  shape  against  a palely  glowing 
sun,  as  in  Conversations  avec  Cezanne  (1 998).  But 
mostly  they  transmit  the  expressions  of  the  deep 
self  manifest  in  the  barometers  of  gesture,  form, 
motion,  and  color.  Nelson’s  work  is  highly  intu- 


itive, but  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  being 
instinctive  and  nonverbal.  The  impulses  that  unite 
color  with  form  with  gesture  with  emotion  spring 
from  a part  of  the  self  that  transcends  the  per- 
sonal and  subjective.  To  be  expressed,  these 
impulses  must  be  the  guide  and  the  teacher,  not 
merely  the  wellspring.  They  must  lead  even  more 
than  drive.  And  they  must  be  trusted  to  call  forth 
the  same  deep  emotions  in  the  viewer. 

Consider  two  works.  So  This  Is  Fear  (1999) 
envelops  one  in  clouds  of  dark  grey,  silver,  and 
blue.  The  handling  of  form  gives  them  mass  and 
convexity,  as  well  as  movement.  Their  density  as 
they  seem  to  approach  the  viewer  is  ominous  and 
oppressive,  as  though  one  were  about  to  be 
trapped  between  two  colliding  thunderclouds. 
They  hypnotize  with  their  shimmering  light  and 
the  suggestion  of  a darkly  caped  human  form. 
Nelson  bisects  the  image  into  two,  as  if  to  remind 
us  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a two-dimensional  sur- 
face. But  the  sweeping  rain  of  blue  steam,  the 
dark  grey  tornado  lowering  itself  into  the  middle 
of  the  image,  and  the  small  suggestions  of  dis- 
tant, background  light  untouched— or  left 
intact— by  this  gathering  storm  thwart  this 
reminder.  It  is  menacing,  gathering,  sweeping 
toward  us,  and  shot  through  with  narrow,  jagged 
thrills  of  red  alarm,  anxiety  that  galvanizes  the  skin 
and  stops  the  heart— the  edges  of  terror. 

Making  the  Darkness  Conscious  (1999)  trans- 
forms many  of  these  same  cool,  subdued  colors 
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expression  of  intimate  approach,  ofenvel- 
i in  an  embrace,  rather  than  fear.  We  are 
jp  i itinded  by  the  ancient,  variegated  black  veil  of 
pace,  which  is  punctured  by  the  repeating 
uls  of  dim  vertical  shooting  stars;  and  by  sharp 
white  paths  to  the  paper  surface  beneath  that 
remind  us  that  even  deep  space,  as  fathomless 
and  ancient  as  it  is,  is  only  an  illusion  for  all  that. 
We  witness  a glowing,  silvery  blue-grey  cloud  that 
approaches  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant  of  a 
quiet,  steel-grey  planet,  descending  from  the  top 
right  while  dripping  blue  blood  and  pink  leaves 
from  a labial  violet  gash.  That  blue-grey  cloud 
floats  suspended,  hesitant,  before  this  fleshy 
opening,  hemmed  in  from  behind  by  a light  blue- 
pink  bar  that  circumscribes  the  lower  left  edge  of 
the  surface  and  pushes  it  forward,  anointed  from 
above  by  rivulets  of  color.  All  surfaces  are 
scrubbed  to  translucence,  through  which  the 
white  undersurface  emits  a steady  light.  This  work 
expresses  a tension  between  suspension  and  hesi- 
tation on  the  one  hand,  and  invitation  and  recep- 
tion on  the  other;  between  the  coolness  of  infinite 
distance  and  the  warmth  of  an  all-encompassing 
embrace.  The  mood  is  quiet  and  sure;  waiting, 
patient,  enduring,  as  the  darkness  always  is. 

In  more  recent  work,  Nelson  refines  further 
the  formal  vocabulary  of  depth  and  surface,  color 
and  line,  edge  and  center.  Still  Hold  On  (2001) 
bisects  the  canvas  into  top  and  bottom,  each 
containing  four  vertical  rectangles.  But  they  are 
not  really  rectangles— their  edges  are  too  soft,  cir- 
cular, and  interpenetrated;  and  the  canvas  is  not 


image  inscribed  upon  a three-dimensional 
object.  Rivulets,  Cashes,  Open  Spaces  (2002) 
makes  explicit  study  of  this  tension,  teasing  us 
with  the  suggestion  of  a brown  and  snowy  path 
meandering  away  from  the  edges  of  the  frame 
and  into  the  distance  toward  a green  and  deep 
blue  seascape.  These  representational  associa- 
tions are  sharply  thwarted  by  the  wriggly  red, 
white,  and  pink  lines  that  coil  and  snake  their  way  ; 
across  the  canvas,  carelessly  disregarding  the  rules 
of  perspective  that  would  assign  them  a certain 
weight  and  proportion  according  to  their  location 
along  an  imaginary  grid  of  lines  that  recede  into 
deep  space.  And  in  Quenching  in  Purple  (2002), 
Nelson  has  developed  these  formal  tensions  into  a 
graffiti  art  of  the  spirit,  circumscribing  with 
reminders  of  surface  inscription  a depth  of  space 
and  emotion  and  abstract  objects  that  are  neither 
representational  nor  perspectival  but  rather  hers, 
and  through  her,  ours. 

ADRIAN  PIPER  is  a Berlin-based  conceptual  artist  ] 
and  philosopher.  Her  sixth  traveling  retrospective  j 
since  1965  closed  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  in  Barcelona  in  2004.  She  and  Kate  Nelson 
shared  a yoga  practice  for  ma  ny  years  in  Hyannis, 
a practice  that  grew  into  a friendship  and  an 
a ppreciation  of  each  other’s  artistic  efforts  to  cap-  j 
ture  immediacy  and  transcend  the  personal.  She  i 
is  a Conceptualist  who  never  found  a substitute 
for  the  brush,  pigment,  and  surface,  and  so  she 
figured  she’d  better  say  so  in  writing  about  Kate 
Nelson’s  painting. 


The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  financial 
assistance  to  individual,  professional  visual  artists.  The  Foundation 
welcomes,  throughout  the  year,  applications  from  painters,  sculptors  and 
artists  who  work  on  paper,  including  printmakers.  There  are  no  deadlines. 

The  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists, 
photographers,  video  artists,  performance  artists,  filmmakers,  crafts- 
makers  or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  hills  into  these  categories. 
The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  or  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  obtaining  forms  and  information  may  download 
the  application  from  our  Web  site  at  www.pkhorg  or  may  write, 
fax  or  e-mail  their  complete  mailing  address  to: 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Fax:  (212)  288-2836 
E-mail:  grants@pkf.org 
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fully  bisected— the  ochre,  silver-grey,  and  white 
shapes  are  too  undulating  and  merged.  Yet 
through  subtle  gradations  of  light  and  dark,  con- 
tiguous objects  of  stippled  and  irregular  surface 
alternate  with  pale  white  open  space  in  the  top 
half,  while  transitions  from  yellow  to  gold  to 
ochre  to  brown  and  back  wash  the  bottom  half 
with  sunlight,  shadow,  and  the  suggestion  of 
cornstalks.  Against  this  inviting  deep  space  with 
its  hint  of  a vanishing  horizon,  that  nevertheless 
declines  to  resolve  into  landscape,  Nelson  then 


carves  through  the  saturated  oil  surface  with  nar- 
row, horizontally  undulating  orange  lines,  and 
nervous  black,  faintly  anthropomorphic  vertical 
lines  that  link  her  idiolect  with  Giacometti  on  the 
one  hand  and  Twombly  on  the  other. 

Tension  builds  with  this  contrast  between 
softly  enveloping  color  fields,  with  their  sugges- 
tion of  perspectival  space,  and  the  narrow,  jumpy 
gashed  lines  that  carve  through  to  the  undersur- 
face of  the  painting,  recalling  us  to  our  location 
in  the  room,  standing  before  a two-dimensional 
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ike  Carroll  for  each  work,  an  organizing  principle 


By  Michelle  1 1 i einberg 


ITH  HIS  FEET  squarely 
planted  in  the  parallel 
universes  of  the  gallery 
and  the  artists’  studio, 
artist  and  director  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Gallery,  Michael  Carroll, 
also  resides  in  the  separate  but  equally 
eccentric  art  worlds  of  Provincetown  and 
South  Florida.  This  duality,  perhaps  better 
described  as  a collaboration  (like  the 
synergy  of  harmonizing  the  left  brain 
with  the  right  brain!),  reveals  itself  in  his 
life  and  work. 

Carroll  and  I spoke  about  this  particular 
“collaboration”  one  morning  when  I 
stopped  to  visit  him  in  his  Fort  Lauderdale 
digs.  The  discussion  continually  floated 
back  to  Provincetown,  and  I had  the  sen- 
sation that  we  were  existing  in  both  places 
at  once.  He  described  the  year-rounder 
syndrome  that  afflicts  Provincetowners 
and  how  that  affects  art  made  there— 

“small  works,  with  an  emphasis  on  physi- 
cality.”  New  England  values  are  deeply 
ingrained  in  Provincetown  painting,  he 
said.  Honesty  and  sincerity  mean  that  the 
imagery  must  be  uncovered  from  the  mate- 
rial itself.  Burnishing,  scraping,  repainting, 
and  “correcting”  is  highly  valued,  and  so 
the  labor  teeters  on  the  border  of  being 
obsessive.  Provincetown ’s  close-knit  community 
naturally  led  to  an  intimate  scale,  analogous  to 
“book-sized  works”  or  “a  quiet  conversation  with 
one  or  two  sympathetic  people.”  Neither  of  us 
failed  to  notice  the  fact  of  so  much  unconditional 
support  in  Provincetown.  Carroll  attributes  this 
bonding  to  the  seasonal  seesaw  of  Provincetown, 
instilling  an  annual  rhythm,  and  offering  both 
a sense  of  “renewal”  and  a feeling  of  “schizo- 
phrenia.” Energy  levels  are  obliged  to  adjust  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  populations,  finances. 

Contrast  all  that  refinement  of  craft  in  humble 
isolation  with  the  flip  side  of  Carroll’s  migratory 
existence.  The  South  Florida  art  scene  is  Province- 
town’s  polar  opposite,  a swollen,  luxury-  and  com- 
merce-driven milieu  that  caters  to  hordes  of  Euro- 
pean and  Latin  American  tourists,  glitterati,  and 
power  brokers.  Annually,  the  Miami  art  world 
plays  host  to  the  entire  world’s  artists,  collectors, 
curators,  and  hangers-on  in  its  mega-fair  Art  Basel 
Miami  Beach.  Artists  here  shoot  out  of  high  school 
aimed  at  nothing  iess  than  immediate  stardom. 

Carroll  has  bridged  the  gap  between  his  two 
worlds  successfully.  After  spending  time  in  Boston, 
he  landed  in  Provincetown,  where  the  fashion  for 
reinvention,  starting  over,  was  liberating.  In  1998, 
he  began  to  work  with  David  Davis,  founder  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Center  on  Commercial  Street  in  a 
repurpr  :.ed  school  building.  The  gallery’s  mission 
was  always  to  keep  it  real— meaning  close  to  the 
source,  showcasing  the  production  of  local  artists. 
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It  opened  with  a workshop  upstairs.  In  2006,  he 
took  ownership  of  the  gallery,  revved  up  the  artist 
roster,  and  started  to  make  the  conversion  from 
a business  that  floated  on  the  generosity  of  a 
patron  to  a self-sustaining 
commercial  enterprise.  Carroll 
responded  to  that  challenge 
by  collaborating  with  designers 
and  architects  and  initiating  a 
design  shop  within  the  gallery. 

Carroll  has  focused  his 
analytical  and  communication 
skills  on  translating  the  vision 
of  the  artists  he  represents  to 
the  public  by  revealing  “an 
organizing  principle  that 
allows  each  work  to  express 
itself.”  He  also  has  become 
highly  sensitized  to  the  place- 
ment of  works  in  the  gallery 
space,  borrowing  from  his 
experience  as  a painter  chore- 
ographing the  interaction  of 
forms  on  the  picture  plane. 

He  defines  his  imperative  as 
a dealer  as  “reminding  peo- 
ple to  assign  value  to  the 
artist’s  work  in  the  studio.” 

The  past  several  years  have 
seen  his  ambitions  for  the 
gallery  steadily  increasing. 


Participating  in  art  fairs,  he  connects 
work  made  in  Provincetown ’s  cozy 
enclave  with  the  fast-paced  global  art 
market,  and  creates  exposure  for  the 
artists.  Collaborations  on  design-related 
projects  have  also  encouraged  the 
artists  to  work  in  new  mediums  beyond 
their  conventional  studio  practice. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation,  we 
stepped  into  his  diminutive  studio, 
which  is  more  compatible  in  scale  with 
Provincetown  than  its  actual  location, 
tucked  in  amidst  the  high-rise  condos 
and  office  towers  of  downtown  Fort 
Lauderdale,  mere  blocks  away.  His 
paintings  are  filled  with  gentle  curves,  a 
muted  palette,  and  tender  intersections 
among  the  forms.  He  pointed  to  the 
empty  centers  in  many  of  his  works,  a 
Zen  signifier  of  potential.  This  sensitivity 
to  the  hidden  forces  at  play  in  each  work 
and  his  vulnerability  to  the  subtexts  and 
desires  exerted  on  him  from  each  can- 
vas cast  the  artist  in  the  role  of  a tender 
nurturer  of  some  form  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. His  process  is  a direct  descen- 
dant and  a personal  innovation  on  Hof- 
mann’s famous  “push-pull”  directive. 
“Every  painting  I ever  made  in  Province- 
town  is  blue,”  he  said.  “In  Florida,  there 
are  no  limits  on  palette.  I let  the  color  do  the 
work.”  His  love  of  formal  structures  is  apparent. 
In  many  works  “the  comforting  repetition  of  pat- 
tern provides  the  way  into  the  painting”  and  then 
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the  narrative  of  expression  and  restraint  ensues. 
“In  the  past  few  years,”  he  explained,  “almost  all 
of  the  paintings  I have  made  are  about  me  not 
having  sufficient  time  to  paint.  Slashes,  conflicts, 
coming  in  from  the  edges,  taking  away  my  mid- 
dle.” It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  balance  the  business 
persona  who  understands  sales  as  a clear  measure 
of  success  with  the  artist  who  invests  resources 
and  energy  willy-nilly  without  the  benefit  of  clear 
guidelines.  Still,  a large  painting  commission  has 
come  forth  recently  from  a high-style  coffee  joint 
in  downtown  New  York  called  the  Roasting  Plant. 

His  paintings  mediate  his  own  inner  polarities 
of  passion  and  diplomacy.  Elements  rise  up  and 
are  tamed  back  into  place;  his  sense  of  balance 
and  proportion  don’t  permit  one  visual  element  to 
usurp  attention  at  the  expense  of  another.  Painfully 
aware  of  the  rituals  of  the  painting  process,  and  its 
obsessive  relationship  with  the  substance  of  paint 


itself,  Carroll  creates  a perilous  moment  in  which 
the  artist  is  trapped  in  the  ritual  itself,  unable  to 
find  release. 

His  sojourns  in  South  Florida  provide  Carroll 
with  some  crucial  distance  from  the  gallery’s  daily 
business  life.  The  works  I am  seeing  there,  some  in 
progress,  clearly  benefit  from  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  sculptural  insistence  in  the 
edges  of  his  shapes,  like  carving  a three-dimen- 
sional material.  Certain  forms  seem  more 
assertive,  jostling  for  the  spotlight.  Both  method- 
ical and  fiery,  Carroll’s  paintings  forge  a delicate 
compromise  between  commerce  and  desire.  They 
bode  well  for  a career  on  an  upward  arc. 

MICHELLE  WEINBERG  is  an  artist  who  writes 
on  art.  She  lives  and  works  in  Miami  Beach. 
( www.  michelleweinberg.  com) 
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AILEY  BOB  BAILEY 

i Don't  Want  to 
Waste  My  Life 

By  Rcva  Blau 


learly,  THE  hitching  of  his  last  name 
onto  his  first  is  a sign  that  Bob  Bailey, 
or,  excuse  me,  Bailey  Bob  Bailey,  is 
enjoying  a period  of  fecundity  and 
playfulness  as  he  celebrates  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  Along  with  sculptor/painter  Timothy 
Woodman,  Bailey  had  a mid-career  exhibition  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  in 
January  and  February.  Despite  the  “mid-career” 
part  of  the  show’s  intent,  most  of  the  work  was 
made  in  the  last  fve  years. 

The  maneuver  with  his  name,  he  told  me  in  an 
e-mail,  has  to  do  with  his  love  for  repetition,  the 
formal  beauty  of  threes,  homage  to  writers  such 
as  Ford  Madox  Ford,  as  well  as  a nod  to  the  way 
the  electronic  search  engines  think  of  human 
beings  as  key  words. 

But  I suspect  that  the  charm  was  really  the  sev- 
enth reason  he  gave— “I  like  the  sound  of  it”— 
along  with  its  usefulness  as  a heuristic  device  for 
remembering  him.  Like  the  famous  names  that 
Vladimir  Nabokov  or  James  Joyce  gave  to  their 
characters,  Bailey’s  dry  humor  is  at  once  lowbrow 
and  highbrow.  The  irony  of  Bailey  Bob  Bailey 
reveals  the  modernist’s  love  for  word  play,  not  to 
mention  the  simultaneous  self-effacement  and 
self-preoccupation  that  laces  the  literary  canon. 

From  the  unlikely  outpost  of  the  outermost 
spit  of  land  known  as  Provincetown,  the  sculptor 
acts  as  a lodestar  to  contemporary  artists.  His 
oeuvre,  which  includes  charcoal  drawings  of 
words  and  shapes,  painted-wood  shape  canvases, 
and  elaborate  “foam”  paintings,  challenges  the 
viewer’s  visual  and  mental  flexibility.  What  is  a 
print,  a sculpture,  a painting?  And  furthermore: 
What  is  nature  and  what  is  man-made?  Where 
does  art  fall  between  the  two? 

Such  questions  of  genre  remain  both  gnomic 
and  persistent  in  Bailey’s  work.  Most  recently,  he 
is  using  found  industrial  foam  from  the  shipping 
industry  as  color  to  make  a painting.  However, 
here  is  the  rest  of  the  list  of  the  materials,  which  he 
shifts  into  a whole  other  genre.  He  uses  acrylic 
paint  but  makes  it  look,  very  convincingly,  like  elec- 
trical tape.  He  uses  a pencil  or  a charcoal  and  an 
erasure  and  makes  the  marks  as  sensuous  as  oil 
paint  or  as  exact  as  a printout.  He  uses  an  artist’s 
print  and  makes  it  look  like  rolls  of  wallpaper  from 
the  design  warehouse.  He  uses  a protractor  to 
make  a perfect  arc  in  pencil,  but  completes  the 
circle  several  times  as  if  it  were  an  architect  robot 
gone  haywire. 

Sculptures  and  drawings  interrelate  and  Bailey 
does  not  always  distinguish  heavily  between  the 
two.  “When  I was  doing  sculpture  I was  always 


thinking  about  painting,”  he  said,  but  later,  “I  did 
these  drawings  but  they  are  really  shapes.”  Indeed, 
Bailey’s  ability  to  conjure  up  the  shadows  of  sculp- 
tures, like  the  silhouetted  forms  thrown  by  fire  on 
the  walls  of  Plato’s  famous  cave,  is  evidenced  in  the 
many  sketchbooks  that  are  scattered  throughout 
his  house.  He  showed  one  to  me.  It  contained 
drawings,  yes,  but  also  lists  ofwords  and  diagrams. 

If  Bailey  finds  himself  returning  to  the  same 
idea,  thinking  about  it,  worrying  about  its  mate- 
rial, he  produces  a piece.  “I  have,”  he  said,  in  his 
studio  crowded  with  constructions  in  various 
stages  of  completion,  “so  many  ideas  I couldn’t 
possibly  do  them  all  in  a lifetime.”  These  diagrams 
to  himself  act  as  Sol  LeWitt’s  famous  sets  of 
instructions  that  he  would  give  to  his  assistants. 
LeWitt  felt  that  these  drawings  made  his  art  par- 
ticipate in  the  modern  age  of  mechanical  repro- 
duction; their  life,  like  a film  or  architecture,  could 
live  beyond  him.  Bailey  shares  with  LeWitt  the 
interest  in  the  ambiguity  of  sculpture  and  drawing 
as  well  as  an  ongoing  interest  in  the  relationship 
between  viewer  and  artist  and  this  slippage 
between  original  and  the  copy.  Yet,  Bailey  is  tickled 
by  the  suggestion  that  anyone  would  sign  up  to  be 
his  assistant  to  make  works  while  he 
puts  his  feet  up  on  his  desk. 

In  one  of  these  drawings,  Bailey 
had  drawn  a simple  backpack.  The 
word  “foam”  is  written  next  to  it 
with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  mass 
that  will  be  held  with  straps.  Osten- 
sibly, it  is  Bailey  who,  like  Sisyphus, 
wears  the  medium  on  his  back, 
cursed  to  carry  it  forever.  Yet,  of 
course,  it  is  also  the  viewer  who  is 
asked  to  wear  the  art  on  his  back. 

Luckily,  I realized,  it  weighs  nothing. 

On  another  page  of  the  sketch- 
book, there  is  a picture  of  a log  with 
hinges  in  it  that  buckle  in  each  sub- 
sequent picture,  deconstructing  the 


lines  of  the  drawing.  He  explained  that  it  will  be  an 
installation  next  summer  at  artSTRAND,  of  which 
Bailey  is  a founding  member. 

Along  with  a degree  in  art  history,  Bailey  stud- 
ied both  sculpture  and  furniture  design.  In  2005, 
with  architect  Peter  McMahon,  Bailey  was  curator 
ofthe  first  exhibit  of  modernist  architecture  on  the  I 
Cape,  at  PAAM,  which  included  the  landmark  I ! 
summerhouse  Marcel  Breuer  designed  for  his  : 
own  family  in  1938.  The  exhibit  won  the  presti-  | : 
gious  first  prize  in  architecture  shows  awarded  by  ) • 
the  New  England  chapter  of  the  International 
Association  of  Art  Critics. 

It  was  primarily  as  a painter  that  Bailey  received  I 

residency  fellowships  at  Skowhegan  School  of  Art  I : 
and  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  His  works  from  j 
this  period  are  geometric  landscapes  in  a low  key 
with  push  and  pull  values  and  geometric  combin-  J 5 
ing  suggesting  sculptures.  In  Provincetown  he  met 
his  future  wife,  Breon  Dunigan,  a sculptor  who 
combines  elements  ofthe  human  body  with  furni-  1 ' 
ture  sections  to  form  uncannily  beautiful,  round 
and  sensuous  forms  in  different  materials.  She,  || 
too,  formed  the  group  of  artists  attempting  to 
take  control  of  their  work  by  starting  artSTRAND. 
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For  several  years,  Bailey  has  been  doing  what 
he  calls  “shape  canvases.”  They  are  vibrantly 
painted  wooden  relief  sculptures  that  have  uni- 
form width.  Seen  from  the  front,  they  float  in 
space  as  Minimalist  wonders  of  grandeur  and  ele- 
gance. Yet,  since  they  have  depth,  up  to  a foot  off 
the  wall,  you  can  see,  as  you  move  closer,  that 
they  have  shading  and  proportion,  volume,  and 
differences  in  construction.  Bailey’s  shapes 
become  Dadaist  and  labyrinthine  games  with 
maddeningly  few  instructions. 

Yet  there  are  footholds  provided.  First,  Bailey 
uses  color  as  a ready-made,  equipped  with  cer- 
tain expectations:  “Inevitably  all  the  work, 
whether  it’s  quiet  or  loud,  it’s  still  about  color. 
Even  in  the  black-and-white  drawings,  it’s  about 
color.  Here  I am  working  on  these  geometric 
shapes.  I can  use  abstraction  just  as  much  as  I can 
use  landscape.” 

Indeed,  the  canvases  form  shapes  that  mean 
something  to  the  viewer.  Landing,  a conspicuous 
and  ecstatic  wall  sculpture,  is  a wall-size  star  cre- 
ated by  large  wooden  arms  resembling  the  blades 
of  a fan  or  petals  of  a giant  flower.  With  their 
stripes  of  buoy  blue  painted  onto  a sunflower 
background,  each  star  arm  looks,  indeed,  both 
weighty  and  light,  fixed  and  in  motion,  much  like 
the  paradoxes  of  stellar  matter. 

While  these  objects  are  both  sculptures  and 
paintings,  they  share  yet  another  surface  with 
words,  language,  and  music.  Some  look  like  apos- 
trophes or  musical  notation.  Rarely  are  the 
shapes  symmetrical.  “We  think  of  bodies  being 
symmetrical  but  they  never  are.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
great  to  take  an  x-ray  of  someone’s  body  and  do 
a drawing  of  it,  filling  in  the  shapes  with  color, 
and  it  wouldn’t  be  symmetrical.” 

Bailey  plays  the  piano,  and  he  described  to  me 
what  happened  one  day  when  he  was  improvising 
for  fun:  “I  found  these  strange  dissonant  chords 
that  I really  liked  and  I started  singing  words  to  it. 

I decided  to  sing  these  hard  words  and  soft 
words.  I was  just  looking  for  sounds,  sharp,  soft, 
sharp,  soft.  When  I went  through  it,  it  actually 
had  a funny  sense.  It’s  almost  like  a landscape.  It’s 
about  how  we  present  ourselves  in  nature  and 
how  we  see  ourselves  in  nature.” 

Bailey  showed  me  a small  drawing  of  columns 
of  the  words  he  sang  that  day,  which  he  read: 
“Cloud  loud  cloud  loud  cloud  loud  rhubarb 
rhubarb  rhubarb.  Humdrum  humdrum.  Hum- 


drum humdrum.  Dig  a pig 
dig  a pig.”  He  recorded 
himself  playing  the  words 
and  the  sounds  that  he  felt 
would  go  with  them.  This 
musical  recording  went 
along  with  a shape  canvas. 

This  shaped  canvas 
with  musical  accompani- 
ment led  to  drawings  of 
poems.  The  drawings  are 
composed  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  arcs,  lines,  and 
swoops  of  the  words. 

Some  of  these  words  hold 
meaning;  others  abandon 
meaning  to  the  exuberance 
of  the  lines.  The  line  is 
exact  and  yet  rich  and  tex- 
tured, like  typesetter’s  ink. 

The  words  themselves 
are  lines  of  poetry.  For  a 
period,  he  worked  with  a 
friend,  the  poet  Joshua 
Wiener.  One  of  the  draw- 
ings is  based  on  his  poem 
entitled  “In  the  Country” 

(in  the  collection  From  the 
Book  of  Giants),  which 

starts,  “We  made  love  twice  / on  the  way  to  your 
funeral.”  Bailey  does  not  include  these  lines  but 
the  following:  “The  two  boys  in  the  other  bed  / 
bundled  in  the  heat  / they  made  themselves, 
dreaming,  / not  dreaming,  ever  so  slowly  / rising 
to  a surface  / they  would  not  break,  / not  yet,  just 
stirring  beneath  it.” 

“I  would  write  it  just  the  way  he  had  it,”  Bailey 
explained,  “but  then  I would  connect  them  and 
join  them  to  make  kind  of  voice  bubbles.  This  one 
looks  like  a brain.  I like  the  idea  of  him  thinking 
about  his  children.”  The  result  of  the  drawn  word 
resonates  as  much  with  ancient  writing  tablets  seen 
at  the  British  Museum  as  it  does  cartoon  drawings. 

Bailey’s  most  recent  piece,  entitled  Shine,  hangs 
at  the  Art  Association  in  the  Ned  Jalbert  gallery.  It 
is  the  only  rectangular  piece  in  the  exhibit  and 
shares  with  a Pollock  or  Franz  Kline  the  size  and 
bravura  of  the  great  oil  paintings  of  mid-century 
modernism.  It  really  can  be  seen  as  an  action  paint- 
ing; except,  it’s  not  a painting,  it’s  a collage. 

Like  many  Outer  Cape  artists,  Bailey  walks  the 
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beach  every  day.  He  was  walking  along  one  day 
when  he  found  his  first  piece  of  washed-up  indus- 
trial foam.  “It  was  this  huge  chunk  of  blue,” 
Bailey  said,  his  hand  upturned  as  if  holding  a 
treasure.  “As  I walked  up  to  it  I was  in  complete 
awe.  I go  up  and  in  fact  it’s  this  huge  chunk  of 
cerulean.  Not  only  is  it  spectacular,  it  is  exactly 
what  it  is,  color  encased  on  this  beautiful  back- 
ground of  light  and  sand,  a soft  background.” 

Since  crustaceans  bury  themselves  in  the  foam 
in  the  ocean,  the  foam  becomes  increasingly 
porous.  It  starts  looking  like  coral  or  sponge. 
Some  more  recently  developed  foam  eerily  does 
not  change  at  all  despite  the  ravages  of  the  sea.  A 
piece  of  green  plastic  in  the  middle  of  the  piece 
could  be  the  object— say,  the  boat— that  defines 
the  horizon  line  of  a landscape.  It  looks  like  a 
Ninja  Turtle  helmet  of  a child’s  costume. 

Bailey’s  action  painting  is  a landscape  whose 
subject  is  the  mad  beauty  of  gluing  all  these  pieces 
of  foam  onto  canvas  as  much  as  Pollock’s  drip 
paintings  are  about  the  mad  beauty  of  dripping 
paint.  Yet,  Bailey’s  doubles  back  as  three-dimen- 
sional landscape  because  the  foam’s  soft,  undu- 
lating curves  form  biomorphic  forms  on  their  own. 
Indeed,  it  is  postindustrial  detritus  that  Nature  is 
seeking  to  reclaim,  but  instead  Bailey  claims  the 
material  and  makes  it  into  a landscape  painting. 

“There  is  truth  in  observation,”  he  explained. 
“If  you  give  an  object  any  kind  of  artistic  rever- 
ence, it  will  give  you  something  back.  I don’t  want 
to  waste  my  life.  That  beauty  is  the  point  of  it  all. 
You  should  derive  the  greatest  amount  ofjoy  from 
finding  a piece  of  blue  in  your  life.” 


(ABOVE  AND  FACING  PAGE)  INSTALLATION  AT  THE  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM,  WINTER  2008: 
(ABOVE)  L to  r:  SATELLITE  WINDOWS,  2007,  DIGITAL  PRINT  WALLPAPER,  1 20  by  80  inches;  SPOT,  2007,  ENAMEL  ON  PANELS, 
99h  by  80w  by  6d  inches;  ENTRY,  2007  ACRYLIC  AND  FOAM  ON  PANEL,  26h  by  36w  by  4d  inches;  SHINE,  2008,  FOAM,  ACRYLIC, 
AND  CHARCOAL  ON  CANVAS,  66h  by  88w  by  12d  inches 

(FP)  l TO  r:  OOH,  2004,  ACRYLIC  ON  PANEL,  36h  by  36w  by  4d  inches;  LANDING,  2003,  ACRYLIC  ON  PANEL,  96h  by  86w  by  4d  inches 


REVA  BLAU  is  a freelance  writer  who  writes  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  covering  arts  and  culture  for  local 
publications.  She  lives  in  Wei  I fleet  and  Boston 
with  her  husband,  Joseph,  and  son,  Dashiell. 
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uanne  Dugan 

HE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AS  ABECEDARIAN 


By  (Christopher  Busa 


mmm 


BOOK  SPREAD  FROM  MOSTLY  TRUE,  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  WORDS  BY  JOANNE  DUGAN,  1999  courtesy  ernden  fine  art 


have  seen  joanne  dugan’s  work  evolve 
from  mute,  Minimalist,  black-and-white 
photographs  of  telephone  wires— crisply 
eloquent  against  the  stark,  vast  sky 
beyond  them— to  edifying-to-adults  chil- 
dren’s books  introducing  new  learners  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  basic  numerals  of 
our  methods  of  counting.  These  fundamental 
systems  are  playthings  to  young  students  in 
elementary  school,  but  adults  too  often  forget  the 
immense  power  of  blind  systems  of  organization. 
Dugan’s  signature  image  arises  from  her  mas- 
tery of  cropping,  utilizing  the  camera  frame  to 
intelligently  examine  familiar  subjects  from  a 
fresh  angle.  She  can  turn  the  top  of  the  Chrysler 
building  in  New  York,  with  its  diminishing  Art 
Deco  arches,  into  a soaring  medieval  shrine 
simply  by  eliminating  its  massive  base. 

While  Dugan’s  son,  Hugo,  grew  from  baby  to 
toddler  to  preteen,  the  artist  herself  went  about 
producing  books  of  photography  that  referenced 
his  learning  curve.  Each  incorporates  language  in 
such  ways  that  her  silent  pictures  begin  to  talk. 
She  produced  two  children’s  books,  ABC/NYC:  A 
Book  about  Seeing  New  York  City  and  123/NYC: 
A Counting  Book  of  New  York  City,  both  pub- 
lished by  Abrams.  She  found  letters  and  numbers 
natural  to  New  York.  C stands  not  for  “cow,”  but 
for  the  Chrysler  building.  The  number  4 stands 
not  for  four  rabbits  in  the  wild,  but  for  four  toy 
sailboats  she  photographed  in  a pond  in  Central 
Park.  Dt  in  uses  the  term  “vernacular  signage” 
to  describe  the  everyday  way  we  assimilate  these 
systems  until  they  become  at  one  with 


our  thinking  and  seeing.  The  letter  B might  be 
from  the  neon  letter  of  a bicycle  shop.  A subway 
station  could  announce  that  it  is  the  A stop.  I 
wondered  if  Dugan  felt  the  book  was  too  sophis- 
ticated for  her  son,  but  she  said  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  found  many  of  the  letters  and  numbers 
by  happy  accident. 

Dugan’s  first  published  book,  a limited  edi- 
tion artist’s  book,  To  Music,  which  is  in  the 
library  collections  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  and 
the  George  Eastman  House,  combines  her  own 
photographs  with  her  elliptical  text.  An  L-shaped 
wall  runs  away,  yet  returns  to  the  viewer,  and 
Dugan  writes,  “Improvisation  is  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  synchronicity.”  Her  utterance  was 
inspired  by  a poem  of  Rilke’s,  “To  Music,”  in 
which  a marble  torso  appears  to  breathe.  The 
poem  caused  her  to  think  about  music  as  a 
metaphor  for  living  one’s  life  fully  aware,  and  the 
act  of  improvisation  as  recognition  of  how  the 
experience  feels.  This  book  is  really  about  how  we 
see  sound.  As  Oliver  Sacks  observed  in  his  deft 
exploration  of  how  deaf  people  learn  to  interpret 
spoken  language,  Seeing  Voices,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  the  photograph  can  substitute  for 
the  audio.  I asked  Dugan  if  there  was  truth  in 
what  I just  said— or  were  her  photographs  merely 
a theme  to  discuss  visual  rhythms  as  musical.  She 
told  me  that  she  saw  “music  as  a metaphor  for 
experiencing  the  world,”  and,  indeed,  all  her 
books  are  metaphoric  in  this  surreal  manner, 
much  in  the  way  the  narrator  of  Richard  Brauti- 
gan’s  sixties  classic,  Trout  Fishing  in  America, 


adopts  the  persona  of  the  book’s  very  title,  i 
becoming  a pure  idea  in  place  of  a person. 

Taxi  Driver  Wisdom  (Chronicle  Books,  1996)i 
is  a collection  of  her  photographs  accompanied 
by  actual  words  uttered  by  New  York  City  cab- 
drivers.  Risa  Mickenberg  collected  these  remarks 
while  confined  in  the  backseats  ofvarious  taxis  on 
her  way  to  appointments.  She  simply  wrote  down 
what  she  heard.  She  knew  that  Dugan  was  inter- 
ested in  the  pairing  of  word  and  image,  and  she 
asked  Dugan  to  take  photographs  to  accompany 
her  text.  The  endpapers  of  the  book  show  the 
“Vehicle  Operator’s  License”  and  photographs  of 
Sigmund  Freud  and  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  sug- 
gesting the  driver’s  twin  roles  of  psychiatrist  and 
philosopher  in  ferrying  passengers  who,  baring 
their  souls,  ask  their  drivers  questions  like  “Why 
does  evil  exist?”  or  “Does  jealousy  contradict  gen- 
uine love?”  or  “Why  do  bike  messengers  choose 
their  profession?”  One  taxi  driver  answered,  “Bike 
messengers?— they  search  for  death!” 

A sequel,  Beauty  Parlor  Wisdom,  appeared  a 
decade  later.  Again,  Mickenberg  collected  the 
wise  sayings  of  people  in  modern  “sweat  lodges,” 
places  of  intimate  confinement  where  strangers 
share  surprising  secrets.  Hairstylists,  manicurists, 
colorists,  shampooers,  or  henna  artists  are 
sought  out  when  their  clients  plan  to  marry,  move 
to  a new  city,  or  start  another  career.  Women 
who  go  to  salons  tend  to  seek  physical  transfor- 
mation of  their  old  selves.  Beside  Dugan’s  photo- 
graph of  an  empty  chair  in  one  tacky  beauty 
parlor,  its  blue  plastic  cover  worn-out  and  badly 
cracked,  Mickenberg  quotes  a stylist’s  remark 
about  “ugly  days”:  “Looking  bad  doesn’t  make 
you  invisible.  You  just  look  bad.” 

People  come  to  possess  passion  and  original 
knowledge  via  the  skills  they  develop  through  their 
daily  jobs,  and  how  they  pass  the  time  with  talk 
that  can  be  both  banal  and  revelatory.  The  special 
circumstances  of  what  they  do  for  a living  shapes 
them  over  decades,  revealing  character  in  the 
crow’s-feet  around  their  eyes  and  other  fissures 
deepened  from  thousands  of  smiles  or  frowns. 
When  the  human  face  is  expressively  alive— 
actually  experiencing  a spontaneous  mood— the 
muscles  invent  the  exact  mask  that  is  routinely  as 
true  as  the  rare  instant  captured  in  a Mona  Lisa. 

Dugan  believes  that  place  is,  in  fact,  synony- 
mous with  the  experience  where  it  occurs.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  we  say  things  “take  place,”  emphasizing 
the  location  where  the  event  happened.  In  Mostly 
True,  Dugan  collects  documentary  photographs 
she  took  in  diverse  places  around  the  world— 
a secluded  cove  in  Hawaii,  an  unmade  bed  in  an 
empty  room  in  California,  two  soft-boiled  eggs 
prepared  for  a couple’s  breakfast  in  Italy,  a pair 
of  shoes  worn  by  a monk  in  Provence,  France. 
She  combines  these  images  with  vignettes 
that  comment  on  the  occasion.  Although  she  is 
highly  informed  by  photojournalism,  she  is  not  a 
photojournalist.  She  does  start  a project  as  a 
documentarian,  simply  looking  and  recording. 
The  improvisation  arises  when  the  reality  she  is 
documenting  starts  to  transform,  in  front  of  her 
eyes,  by  the  framing  device  that  is  the  camera 
lens.  “It  goes,”  she  said,  “from  an  l-was-here 
postcard  to  a this-is-what-it-felt-like  picture.” 
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BY  JOANNE  DUGAN,  2005  courtesy  ernden  fine  art 

She  is  speaking  of  something  mysterious,  and 
maybe  we  can  make  this  clearer.  She  arrived  last 
year  for  an  off-season  visit  to  Provincetown,  stay- 
ing in  a small  cottage  along  Beach  Point,  one  of 
twenty-two  identical  cabins  distinguished  only  by 
the  delightful  names  of  flowers  that  identify  each 
one  individually.  They  follow  the  curve  of  the  shore- 
line and  progress  randomly  through  the  alphabet 
from  Aster  to  Zinnia.  For  an  abecedarian  like  her- 
self, who  scoured  New  York  City  to  teach  her  son 
the  rudiments  of  letters  and  numbers,  the  name  of 
her  temporary  habitation  may  have  felt  magical. 

When  I went  to  visit  in  the  late  afternoon,  I 
found  her  busy  in  the  Aster  cottage,  where  she 
was  creating  an  installation  out  of  the  furniture  in 
the  glassed-in  porch  that  faces  the  water.  A pale, 
Indian-summer  sun,  hovering  at  a low  slant,  gave 
wan  light  and  less  heat,  but  cast  uncanny  shadows 
on  every  surface  of  the  room.  We  talked  as  the  light 
faded  further  into  what  the  French  call  the  “blue 
hour”  of  twilight.  She  had  stationed  every  chair  she 
found  in  the  cottage  in  this  one  room,  clustering 
them  informally  as  if  inviting  conversation  among 
friends,  not  absent  as  ghosts,  but  quite  happy  to  be 
present  as  spiritual  guests.  Two  cameras  were  in 
the  room,  sitting  on  chairs.  I asked  her  if  she  had 
been  photographing  this  installation. 

“I  had,”  she  said.  “It  became  a setup.  It’s  funny 
how  it  expands  and  contracts.  When  I walked  in, 

I started  by  capturing  what  was  there.  One  thing 
I felt  I had  to  change  was  the  table,  which,  pro- 
portionally, crowded  the  room.  I started  pushing 
furniture  around.  Removing  the  table,  I realized 
there  were  nine  chairs.  The  whole  cottage  may 
only  be  350  square  feet.  I looked  at  the  chairs  and 
saw  they  were  four  different  shapes,  but  they  all 
were  painted  exactly  the  same  color.”  They  were 
painted  the  same  ethereal  blue  as  the  walls,  but 
the  chairs  distinguished  themselves  by  projecting 
a searing,  glossy  glare,  while  the  walls  absorbed 
the  atmosphere  with  the  same  hue  painted  in  a 
matte  finish.  The  contrast  was  subtle,  meditative, 


like  the  effect  of  light 
filtered  through  stained 
glass;  the  mood  was 
spiritual,  ceremonial,  and 
respectful.  I understood  why 
blue  was  the  most  reli- 
gious of  all  colors. 

“Lately,”  Dugan  said, 
“I  have  been  thinking 
about  the  power  of  the 
collection— how  one  thing 
on  its  own  may  be  inter- 
esting, but  many  together, 
slightly  different  from 
each  other,  become  far 
more  interesting.” 

Dugan’s  instinct,  in 
arriving  here,  was  to 
group  the  available  chairs 
into  social  clusters.  The 
sequencing  of  a book  is 
itselfa  serial  form,  moving 
through  time  and  through 
spaced  moments  of  con- 
templation. The  artist  had 
made  a studio  out  of  her 
temporary  headquarters.  Upon  entering  this  cot- 
tage named  Aster,  Dugan  immediately  found  a 
way  to  make  the  space  comfortable  as  a place 
where  she  could  do  her  work.  Other  guests  occu- 
pied neighboring  cottages.  I saw  a couple  walking 
the  beach  with  a small  child.  I saw  a man  feeding 
breadcrumbs  to  a flock  of  excited,  careening 
seagulls.  People,  I reflected,  are  like  seagulls  in 
their  spacing  tendencies.  The  chosen  spacing 
seems  enough  to  allow  privacy,  yet  also  allow 
being  together  and  sharing  a common  vista.  The 
sight  of  Provincetown  from  Beach  Point  offered, 
for  me,  a rarely  seen  angle  ofvision. 

The  photographer  mentioned  her  awareness 
that  she  was,  strangely,  mirroring  her  Manhattan 
experience  here:  “I  was  in  a small  space,  with  peo- 
ple very  nearby,  yet  there  is  this  effort  to  create 
your  own  separate  space  within  a greater  space. 
At  times,  I feel  completely  alone  here.  Yet  when  I 
want  to  check  in  with  other  people,  I am  able  to 
do  that,  much  as  you  can  live  for  twenty  years  in 
a building  in  Manhattan  and  never  see  or  talk  to 
your  neighbor,  but  the  minute  you  want  to,  they 
are  there.  This  felt  similar.  People  are  very  private, 
yet  accessible  when  you  want  them  to  be.  They 
themselves  become  part  of  the  still  life.” 

In  Mostly  True,  one  photograph  of  her  son’s 
friend,  taken  when  he  was  a moon-faced  infant,  is 
severely  cropped  so  that  his  eyes  appear  at  the 
edges  of  the  image.  His  expression  is  one  of 
intense  astonishment.  She  wrote  these  concluding 
words  when  she  was  pregnant:  “She  always  won- 
dered whether  babies,  if  they  could  talk,  would 
tell  the  story  of  their  birth  and  why  they  chose  to 
come  to  this  world  to  begin  with.” 

For  the  past  eight  summers,  Dugan  has  been 
showing  her  work  in  Provincetown  at  Ernden  Fine 
Art.  She  will  again  this  summer. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 


Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art 


DISCOVER  / 


SAM  FEINSTEIN 

(1915-2003)  A RETROSPECTIVE 

through  July  27 

"Vibrant  dances  of  brilliant  color”  — Cape  Cod  VIEW 


AIDEN  LASSELL  RIPLEY 

(1896-1969)  A Retrospective 
August  2 - October  5 


MADE  POSSIBLE  IN  PART  BY  A GRANT  FROM  THE  ELLEN  AND  RICHARD 
CUDA  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CAPE  COD  FOUNDATION 


CAMMIE  WATSON  Shelter 
Through  July  27 

FOUR  PAINTERS:  On  Common  Ground 

Donald  Beal,  Robert  DuToit,  David  Paulson,  Thaddeus  Radell 

Through  August  10 

ELIZABETH  PRATT  Approaches  to  Watercolor 

July  I 2 - September  7 

ELISABETH  PEARL  Sideshow  by  the  Sea 

July  12  - August  24 

See  www.ccmoa.org  for  schedules  of  artist  talks  and  workshops 

CCMAHI 

cape  cod  museum  of  art 

Rte.  6A  at  Cape  Cod  Center  for  the  Arts 
508-385-4477  www.ccmoa.org 

Tues-Sat,  10  am-5pm  Sun  12  noon-5pm 
Artful  Thursdays:  open  by  donation  10-8 
Talks  at  II,  Tours  at  2,  films  in  The  Screening  Room 
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Edna  Boies  Hopkins 

STRONG  IN  CHARACTER, 
COLORFUL  IN  EXPRESSION 


By  Taylor  M.  Polites 


oodblock  printing  is  a painstak- 
ing process  requiring  knives  and 
chisels  to  carve  blocks  of  wood. 
A keyblock  is  carved  to  form  the 
outline  of  the  work,  and  various 
colors  are  printed  from  separately  carved  blocks, 
one  color  per  block.  Paper  is  pressed  onto  each 
pre-inked  block  guided  by  register  marks  that 
ensure  precise  positioning.  A small  disk  covered  in 
bamboo  leaves,  a barren,  is  used  to  press  the  inks 
into  the  paper;  the  subtle  pressure  applied  results 
in  varying  tones.  Mistakes  are  not  only  common, 
they  are  inevitable.  For  each  successful  impression, 
a printer  has  often  discarded  four  or  five  attempts. 

A remarkable  exhibition  of  the  woodblock 
prints  of  Edna  Boies  Hopkins,  organized  by 
Dominique  H.  Vasseur,  curator  of  European  art 
at  the  Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  opened  in  June 
at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 
(Vasseur’s  book  Edna  Boies  Hopkins:  Strong  in 
Character,  Colorful  in  Expression  was  published 
last  year  by  Ohio  University  Press.)  Vasseur 
assembled  the  show  and  catalogue  over  the  past 
seven  years,  contributing  to  an  otherwise  thin 
field  of  scholarship  on  this  sophisticated  artist. 
Hopkins’s  body  of  work,  though  small,  reflects 
her  artistic  ingenuity  and  breathtaking  skill. 

Vasseur’s  detailed  history  of  her  life,  some 
twenty  years  of  artistic  production,  emphasizes 
Hopkins’s  receptiveness  to  diverse  influences  and 
the  often  experimental  nature  of  her  work.  Hop- 
kins attended  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
after  being  widowed  at  a young  age.  In  1 899,  she 


Edna  Boies  Hopkins 


Strong  in  Character , Colorful  in  Expression 


DOMINIQUE  II.  VASSEUR 


studied  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
New  York  City  with  the  influ- 
ential Arthur  Wesley  Dow, 
who  likely  introduced  her  to 
Japanese  printmaking.  Hop- 
kins was  also  notably  influ- 
enced by  the  philosophy  of 
Isabelle  Sprague-Smith,  who 
emphasized  study  from  nature 
in  the  production  of  artwork. 

After  her  marriage  to  James 
Roy  Hopkins,  an  Ohio  artist 
she  had  known  in  Cincinnati, 
the  couple  took  an  extended 
honeymoon,  including  several 
months  of  study  in  Japan.  In 
1905,  they  settled  in  the 
tumultuous  Parisian  art  scene 
where  they  would  remain  until 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

Hopkins  viewed  herself  not 
only  as  a crafts-woman  who  made  exquisite  floral 
prints,  but  as  an  artist  who  studied  the  idea  of 
notan,  thejapanese  concept  of  balancing  light  ver- 
sus dark.  She  was  a colorist  who  experimented  with 
works  of  dramatic  contrast.  She  was  a modernist 
who  turned  toward  greater  abstraction  through- 
out her  career. 

In  Paris,  she  achieved  acclaim  for  her  floral 
prints.  Purple  Asters  is  a striking  example.  Rather 
than  blend  the  areas  of  light  and  dark,  she  segre- 
gates them,  massing  violet  asters  against  a dark 
background  in  the  upper  half  ofthe  print,  while  the 
lower  half  is  dominated  by  explosions  of 
white  asters  with  hints  of  yellow  and  gray 
at  their  hearts.  Exquisite  precision  keeps 
the  coloring  intense  and  vivid. 

Like  Dow,  Hopkins  ceased  using  a 
keyblock  to  create  outlines  on  her  prints; 
each  color  mass  suggests  the  flowers’ 
form.  The  even  tone  of  the  print  is 
achieved  by  hand  pressure;  Hopkins  did 
not  use  the  traditional  barren  of  the 
Japanese  printmakers  or  the  silver  spoon 
of  the  later  Provincetown  Printers. 

She  returned  to  America  in  1914, 
spending  summers  in  Provincetown, 
where  she  would  have  exchanged  ideas 
with  her  expatriate  Parisian  friends. 
Provincetown  during  this  period  became 
a sort  of  summer  salon  flooded  with 
artists  and  writers.  Modernism  and  exper- 
imentation salted  the  air. 

B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt  came  forth  with  a 
multi-color  woodcut  made  from  a single 
block,  avoiding  the  need  to  use  separate 
blocks  for  individual  colors.  Colors  were 


WILLIAM  B.  POYNTER,  EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS  AT  WORK  ON  “THE  MOUNTAINEER," 
1917,  SILVER  GELATIN  PRINT 


separated  by  deep  grooves,  leaving  a white  line 
when  an  impression  was  made.  Thus  the  famous 
White  Line  Print  was  introduced  to  the  Province- 
town  community.  For  the  remainder  of  her  short 
career,  Hopkins  would  produce  traditional  as  well 
as  white-line  prints. 

On  a trip  to  the  Cumberland  Falls  region  of 
Kentucky  in  1917,  Hopkins  began  creating  land- 
scape and  portrait  prints.  The  Mountaineer  exem- 
plifies the  greater  abstraction  that  resulted  from 
her  time  in  Provincetown.  Bands  of  yellow  and 
orange  fringe  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  print, 
darkening  as  they  progress  to  the  center,  and  sug- 
gesting mountain  and  forest  silhouettes  against  a 
setting  sun.  A man  and  a mule  are  compared 
against  the  dark  background,  both  slouching  their 
way  home.  The  work  evokes  the  gentle  silence  of 
Hopkins’s  florals.  If  the  colors  are  vivid,  they  are 
calmly  complementary.  The  steady  pressure  of 
her  hand  produces  an  even  tone. 

For  the  remainder  of  her  working  life,  she 
would  strive  toward  greater  simplification,  using 
concentric  wheels  of  color  to  represent  flattened 
floral  arrangements  or  multi-colored  stripes  for 
dense  woods. 

Hopkins  stopped  producing  work  after  1 923, 
her  career  cut  short  by  crippling  arthritis.  But 
Vasseur’s  many  years  of  study  to  assemble  the 
exhibit  and  catalogue  have  helped  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  great  delicacy  and  daring  of  this 
underappreciated  American  artist. 

TAYLOR  M.  POLITES  is  a freelance  writer  living 
and  working  in  Provincetown.  He  has  published  in 
a variety  of  local  and  regional  newspapers  and 
magazines. 
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Elisabeth  Pearl 

SIDESHOW  BY  THE  SEASHORE 

By  Christopher  Bitsa 
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Ellen  LeBow,  Girl  with  Lily,  24"  x 36,"  Incised  Clayboard 
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ER  paintings  will  feel  familiar  to  any- 
one who  walks  down  Commercial 
Street,  that  one-way  strip  that 
follows  the  curve  of  Provincetown 
harbor.  Pedestrians,  shopping  or 
gawking,  can  move  with  or  against  the  crawl  of 
traffic.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  lobsters  wan- 
dered from  the  water,  joining  the  parade,  and 
today  street  performers  disguise  themselves  as 
crustaceans,  waving  their  fabric-filled  claws  and 
shaking  their  sexy,  elongated  tails.  Elisabeth  Pearl 
began  in  Brooklyn,  painting  the  strangely  diverse 
streets  of  her  Coney  Island  childhood,  where,  on 
the  first  Saturday  following  the  summer  solstice, 
mermaids  and  mermen,  symbols  of  transforma- 
tion, freshly  dripping  with  wet  seaweed,  and 
thousands  of  enchanted  visitors  came  to  cele- 
brate, on  the  first  hint  of  the  hot  season,  the 
famous  sideshow  by  the  seashore.  Later,  in 
Boston,  Pearl  painted  the  elegant  buildings  on 
Newbury  Street  and  the  characters  that  strutted 
along  that  fashionable  thoroughfare.  Now,  relo- 
cated to  Provincetown,  she  has  done  something 
similar,  using  a bluish  tint,  washed  by  cool  sea- 
water, and  a wider  brush  to  depict  the  street 
characters  that  animate  this  eccentric  community. 

Locals  may  know  the  visage  and  the  music  of 
Vol  Quitzow,  the  keyboard  player  celebrating 
knowledge  by  stroking  the  keys  of  his  instrument 
as  if  it  were  a music-making  typewriter.  His  favorite 
haunts  face  the  front  of  the  former  Provincetown 
Public  Library  or  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  Province- 
town  Heritage  Museum,  now  the  new  and  larger 
town  library,  symbol  of  parity  with  the  numerous, 
vibrating  nightclubs  situated  between  these  two 


stately  buildings.  Randy  Roberts,  cross-dressed  as 
Cher  as  he  crisscrosses  downtown  on  his  slim 
motor  scooter,  is  visually  striking  and  probably 
more  attractive  as  a female  than  as  a male.  Pearl 
noted,  “He  has  beautiful  legs.  So  many  of  the  drag 
queens  do.  I’m  jealous.”  It  is  the  exercise  of  per- 
formance that  is  athletic,  I learned  from  an  artist’s 
model  who  reminded  me  of  the  muscle  strain  of 
maintaining  a long  pose  overtime,  while  appearing 
graceful  and  natural.  “Buskers”  is  the  British  word 
for  what  in  America  are  more  often  called  “street 
performers,”  an  ancient  art  form  that  evolved  long 
before  methods  of  mechanical  recording  were 
available.  Musicians,  jugglers,  dancers,  quick- 
sketch  artists,  and  slam  poets  perform  for  fun,  for 
perfecting  their  talents,  for  public  recognition,  to 
find  new  friends,  and,  above  all,  for  coins  tossed 
into  their  open  hats. 

These  entertainments  seek  out  volumes  of 
passersby  on  busy  locations,  secured  on  a first- 
come  basis,  and  Provincetown  offers  numerous 
“pitch”  places  along  the  sidewalks  of  Commercial 
Street— especially  in  front  of  Town  Hall,  popular 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  drinking  establishments. 
Periodically  Provincetown  proposes  bylaws  to 
control  noise  levels  and  allow  the  free  flow  of 
pedestrians  and  automobiles,  but  the  First 
Amendment  almost  always  overturns  these 
efforts  to  impede  free  expression. 

Elisabeth  Pearl  revels  in  the  vitality  of  public 
commotion.  It  is  the  subject  of  her  paintings, 
exhibited  this  summer  at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum 
of  Art  in  Dennis  (July  12-August  24).  Like  many 
artists  sequestered  in  their  studios,  she  is  drawn 
outdoors  by  sights  and  smells  to  go  out  onto  the 
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rid  observe.  She  is  drawn  not  only  to  the 
is  that  populate  our  streets,  but  also  to 
i sidings  that  serve  as  their  backdrops: 
si's,  Spiritus  Pizza,  Steve’s  Alibi,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  A-House  alley,  and  many  small 
specialty  shops  such  as  I Used  to  Be  a Tree,  which 
features  items  made  of  wood.  Lettering  is  impor- 
tant in  her  paintings.  She  re-creates  the  signage 
on  the  buildings,  and  adds  details  of  her  own.  A 
sign  that  does  not  exist  is  posted  on  the  side  of 
the  Lobster  Pot  restaurant:  “Unlawful  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  travelers  on  streets  and  sidewalks. 
Per  order  Town  of  Provincetown.  No  bicycles 
allowed  on  sidewalk.” 

Pearl  loves  the  crowded -together  architecture 
of  Provincetown  structures,  with  the  wing  of  one 
roof  tucked  under  the  eave  of  its  neighbor,  but 
even  more  she  loves  the  quirky  populace,  whom 
she  refers  to  as  “nonconformists.”  I used  the 
word  “originals”  to  describe  these  citizens  we 
both  seem  to  admire,  and,  indeed,  we  are  speak- 
ing the  same  language  to  identify  a concept  basic 
to  her  work.  There  are  people  who  have  created 
themselves  in  a way  that  is  unique  to  the  general 
population.  These  individuals  stand  out.  Drag 
queens  are  performers,  and  when  they  perform 
well,  the  audience  applauds.  But  a heterosexual 
transvestite  attempting  to  “pass”  as  a natural 
woman,  when  he  succeeds,  garners  no  praise. 
Nobody  claps.  When  he  succeeds,  nobody 
notices.  People  are  fooled,  but  nobody  knows. 

Elisabeth  Pearl  often  puts  a dollar  in  the  coffer 
of  a street  artist.  I once  saw  a twenty-minute  song 
and  dance  of  a pale  black  man  doing  a Michael 


RESISTANCE  OF  MEMORY,  2007,  MIXED  MEDIA, 
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Jackson  impersonation  in  the  subway  underneath 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  He  was  better 
than  Michael  Jackson,  and  I wondered  why  he  was 
not  more  famous.  I put  five  dollars  in  his  guitar 
case,  feeling  stingy  and  guilty  for  not  leaving  a 
twenty-dollar  bill. 


“I  hope  some  people  who  are  in  my  paintings 
will  come  to  my  show  this  summer,”  Pearl  told 
me.  “But  I don’t  know  if  they  will  allow  the  dogs  I 
painted  to  attend.” 

Here,  Pearl  brings  up  another  topic.  I asked 
her  if  she  ever  had  done  a painting  that  did  not 
include  a dog.  “I  don’t  think  so,”  she  said. 
“Almost  everybody  in  town  has  a dog.  I seem  to 
be  the  only  one  without  a dog.” 

The  warmth  and  humanity  of  her  portraits  of 
the  performers— human  and  canine— on  the 
streets  of  Provincetown  seem  to  be  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  her  secondary  body  of  work  based  on  the 
computer  circuit  boards  she  finds  at  the  dump 
and  transforms  into  religious  iconography.  She 
paints  parts  of  what  she  retrieves,  transforming 
technology  into  a resemblance,  less  an  icon  of  a 
person,  and  more  a mandala  for  contemplation. 
One  such  piece,  Resistance  of  Memory,  is 
arranged  as  a cross.  I asked  her  if  this  is  also  a cru- 
cifixion image,  and  she  said  no,  absolutely  not, 
reminding  me  that  every  telephone  pole  on  Com- 
mercial Street  also  looks  like  a cross,  holding,  as 
well,  those  endless  wires  of  communication 
streaming  into  every  abode. 

Pearl  pondered  the  question.  “I  don’t  see 
them  as  ‘religious’  art.  In  my  mind,  they  don’t 
refer  to  religion.  Religious  imagery  is  only  a sym- 
bol of  our  beliefs.  My  partner  quoted  a sentence 
from  Iris  Murdoch:  ‘If  we  didn’t  have  religion, 
what  would  take  its  place?’  I think,  in  our  society, 
technology  has  taken  the  place  of  religion.” 

Doubtless,  this  is  a powerful  organizing 
concept  for  the  artist,  and  I wondered  about 
the  difference  between  her  two  bodies  of  work, 
the  street  performers  and  the  circuit  board 
icons.  What  relation  did  she  find  between 
these  separate  modes?  What  distinct  feeling 
accompanied  each  alternative  avenue? 

Her  work  is  very  detailed,  offering  hidden  clues. 
Her  icons  are  more  conceptual  and  intellectual. 
Her  street  scenes  more  accessible,  possessing 
associative  values  that  draw  the  viewer  into  a 
matrix  of  latent  storytelling.  Her  local  characters, 
such  as  Marge  Conn,  rescuer  of  greyhound  dogs 
worn  out  from  their  racetrack  days,  prance  proud- 
ly down  our  seedy  street,  the  dogs  becoming  more 
legendary  here  than  when  they  could  run  fast  after 
robots  disguised  as  real  rabbits. 

Her  recent  pieces  are  almost  illustrations  of 
people’s  brains.  She  puts  the  circuit  board  where 
the  brain  has  been.  Scientists,  she  observed,  are 
now  working  in  a field  called  neuro-theology, 
where  they  have  located  a region  of  the  brain  that 
accounts  for  the  belief  in  God.  “It  has  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  the  brain,”  she  continued.  “I  have 
called  some  of  my  pieces  ‘scans,’  because  they 
have  the  topography  of  an  MRI.  They  are  finding 
that  the  brain  works  a lot  like  a circuit  board.” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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Budd  Hopkins's 

EXTRAORDINARY  INVESTIGATION  INTO  MYSTERY 

By  Christopher  Busa 


bout  with  polio  when  he  was  a 
toddler  left  Budd  Hopkins  with  a 
lifelong  limp.  Confined  to  his 
room— first  paralyzed  with  polio, 
then  bedridden  with  pneumonia— he 
learned  early  to  create  a world  with  what  he  had 
at  hand.  “I  didn’t  participate  in  the  outside  world 
the  way  other  kids  did,”  he  said.  “I  made  a world 
come  alive  on  my  lap.”  Somebody  gave  him  a 
miniature  Japanese  garden  to  play  with.  He 
arranged  the  bonsai  to  align  with  the  little  mirror 
that  was  a body  of  water,  and  the  delicate  porce- 
lain bridge  that  traversed  it.  He  began  to  model 
with  clay,  making  enclosures.  He  used  mirrors  as 
a way  of  including  the  landscape  by  capturing  its 
reflection. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  New  York  to  see  the  1940  World’s  Fair.  “The 
World  of  Tomorrow”  was  writ  large  on  a vast 
meadow  in  Queens  spanning  thirteen  thousand 
acres— an  area  more  than  two  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide.  The  geography  was  organized  in  an 
informal  geometry,  with  major,  color-coded 
“zones”  indicating  each  color’s  thematic  focus. 


Following  the  Avenue  of  Pioneers  outward,  one 
saw  the  buildings  painted  in  a darkening  proces- 
sion of  blue,  from  sky  blue  to  the  twilight  tints  of 
ultramarine.  With  nightfall,  lights  began  to  shine 
on  the  buildings  and  pathways,  revealing  their 
structure  under  the  artificial  glare  of  the  latest 
electrical  technology.  The  illumination  may  have 
diagrammed  the  vastness  of  the  grounds  perhaps 
more  clearly  in  darkness  than  during  daylight.  At 
that  time  in  America,  lampposts  guided  one’s  way 
when  it  was  dark  on  city  streets.  Country  roads 
were  fainter,  even  with  some  brightness  from  the 
moon.  Television  was  just  being  born.  At  the  fair, 
companies  like  General  Electric  dazzled  their  future 
customers  with  the  devices  that  are  common 
today. 

Hopkins  remembers  the  fair’s  centerpiece,  the 
Perisphere,  a steel-ribbed  cement  dome,  whose 
outer  surface  gleamed  with  an  intensely  white 
finish.  Next  to  the  Perisphere,  dwarfing  the 
dome,  soared  the  Trylon,  made  of  the  same 
material  and  also  bright  white;  its  three-sided 
spire  tapered  skyward  to  a single  point  at  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Iftwo 


parallel  lines  meet  only  in  infinity,  the  Trylon 
showed  how  converging  lines  can  create  a dot  so 
small  it  has  no  length  or  breadth.  Entering  the 
enclosed  cavern  of  the  Perisphere,  185  feet  in 
diameter,  one  encountered  a model  for  a city  of  a 
million  people,  called  “Democracy.”  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  smaller  “satellite”  towns,  each 
with  their  own  access  to  the  urban  core.  The  fair 
ran  for  two  seasons  and  closed  in  1 940.  Millions 
visited.  Hopkins’s  fascination  with  model-making 
was  established  as  a desire  to  concretize,  objectify, 
and  tangibly  represent  a world  comprehensive 
enough  to  feel  whole  and  small  enough  to  access 
and  comprehend.  Memories  of  the  exposed 
circular  ramp  of  the  Ford  Pavilion  and  the  inven- 
tive, over-the-top  designs  of  the  other  Art  Deco 
buildings  may  have  emerged  years  later  in  his 
curved-top  Guardian  paintings. 

Having  seen  the  world  of  tomorrow,  Hopkins 
returned  home  to  what  he  would  later  call  the 
“tangled  woods”  of  his  boyhood  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  where  the  meshing  of  the  treetops, 
seen  by  looking  upward  from  the  ground,  made 
the  sky  look  “smoky.”  He  learned  discipline, 
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Hint'  from  a nearby  military  academy,  and 
rned  how  to  apply  that  determination  to 
in  His  strict  father  drove  him  to  an  inter- 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio,  hoping  his  son 
cv  seek  a career  as  a businessman.  Before  the 
nyiciview,  there  was  a scurry  to  find  an  alternative 
int< . viewer.  Hopkins  learned  later  that  the  admis- 
sions director  had  just  committed  suicide,  disturb- 
ing knowledge  that  later  made  him  shudder.  In  his 
senior  year,  he  switched  his  major  to  art.  That  year 
Robert  Motherwell  arrived  for  a week.  Belatedly, 
after  the  two  had  become  colleagues  at  Long 
Point,  Motherwell  recalled  this  first  meeting  in  an 
introduction  to  an  exhibition  of  Hopkins’s  work: 
“I  first  knew  Budd  Hopkins  without  knowing  him. 
In  1952,  I gave  an  advanced  seminar  of  half  a 
dozen  or  so  sessions  at  Oberlin  College,  accompa- 
nied by  an  exhibit  of  my  work.  Budd  Hopkins  as  a 
person  is  a fetching,  articulate,  enthusiastic,  out- 
going man,  but  also  with  a considerable  sense  of 
discretion,  so  that,  though  we  have  both  spent 
summers  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  for  years,  it’s  only 
in  the  past  several  years  that  he  ventured  to  tell  me 
he  was  one  of  the  young  students  in  that  seminar 
at  Oberlin.” 

During  his  seminars,  Motherwell  also  gave  a 
slide  lecture  on  Mondrian  that  mesmerized  Hop- 
kins. I sat  with  the  artist  at  his  kitchen  table  in 
New  York  lastjanuary,  as  he  pulled  out  a book  on 
Mondrian,  and  flipped  the  page  to  Tableau 
(1926).  This  is  a so-called  “lozenge”  or  diamond- 
shaped painting.  It  is  a square  resting  on  a single 
corner.  Mondrian  put  his  initials  in  the  tiny  triangle 
where  the  painting  pivoted.  You  could  say  the 
painting  balances  on  the  signature  of  the  artist. 
What  is  remarkable  is  the  amusing  dialogue  the 
diamond  organization  has  with  Mondrian’s 


habitual  horizontal  grid.  Even  in  his  agitated 
Broadway  Boogie  Woogie,  Mondrian  did  not  let 
Broadway  cut  across  his  grid. 

This  particular  diamond  painting  dims  in  bril- 
liance when  you  turn  it  on  its  side.  Mondrian  cuts 
the  painting  more  or  less  in  half,  which  reads  as  a 
horizontal  in  the  diamond  orientation.  But  if  you 
rest  the  image  on  one  of  its  sides,  it  becomes  a 
study  in  diagonals,  which  Mondrian  abhorred.  In 
this  painting,  so  intriguing  to  Hopkins,  Mondrian’s 
axis  is  oriented  along  the  horizontal,  only  when  it 
balances  on  its  apex.  Hopkins  perceived  that  a lot 
of  art  has  to  do  with  how  you  present  it.  Some- 
body, standing  on  the  ground,  is  going  to  view  his 
work,  like  a display  offering  at  any  state  fair,  and 
choose  to  enter  the  exhibit  or  not.  Part  of  art  is 
sheer  appeal. 

Following  graduation,  Hopkins  moved  imme- 
diately to  New  York.  He  immersed  himself  in  the 
downtown  Abstract  Expressionist  art  scene, 
attending  openings  and  participating  in  discus- 
sions at  the  Club  and  the  Cedar  Bar.  He  began 
writing  down  the  issues  he  was  debating  in  his 
mind,  wishing  to  understand  objectively  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  in  his  visual  work.  (For  Art  forum, 
he  began  to  write  assessments  of  contemporary 
artists.)  He  worked  as  a lowly  sales  clerk  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  bathroom  of  his 
shabby  loft  was  up  a flight  of  stairs  in  a dimly  lit 
hallway.  His  initiation  into  survival  as  an  artist,  he 
recalled,  was  “very  New  York.”  He  lived  in  Chelsea, 
across  town  from  the  neighborhood  that  was  the 
locus  of  a new  phenomenon— the  artist  coopera- 
tive, where  peers  selected  themselves,  hired  a 
director,  and  chipped  in  to  pay  the  rent  when  sales 
were  slow.  The  cooperative  gallery  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Hopkins’s  generation,  an  effort  to  market 


themselves  on  their  own  terms.  Young  dealers  at 
theTanager,  Hansa,  March, Jane  Street,  and  other 
galleries  served  to  transition  the  generations.  The 
second  generation  mixed  with  the  first  generation. 
Hopkins’s  career  is  testimony  to  what  he  derived, 
in  particular,  from  Kline  (emotional  structure), 
Mondrian  (a  mystical  stability),  and  Motherwell 
(a  focused  sense  of  energy). 

Hopkins  married  and  moved  into  a building 
on  West  1 6th  Street.  Withstanding  the  upheavals 
of  three  marriages,  he  has  lived  there  ever  since. 
For  many  years  he  has  also  maintained  a summer 
studio  in  Wellfleet,  designed  by  the  architect 
Charles  Zehnder,  a modernistic,  multistory 
cement  structure  with  small  windows  and  large 
interior  walls  to  hang  paintings.  When  you  are 
standing  outside  on  one  of  the  upper  decks,  you 
can  touch  the  pinecones  hanging  from  the  tree- 
tops.  Despite  the  limp  sustained  from  his  child- 
hood polio,  Hopkins  joined  in  the  dancing  par- 
ties he  hosted  in  the  house  when  he  was  married 
to  the  art  historian  April  Kingsley.  Their  daughter, 
Grace,  has  a career  as  a photographer,  and  some 
of  her  arresting  images  line  the  corridor  that 
leads  from  Hopkins’s  living  quarters  to  his  stu- 
dio. In  1956  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Province- 
town.  He  had  a job  working  for  Nat  Halper  at 
the  HCE  Gallery.  In  the  memoir  he  is  writing, 
Hopkins  recalls,  “During  my  days  off  and  in  the 
mornings  and  late  afternoons  I painted  in  a tiny 
room  provided  as  a supplement  to  my  meager 
salary.”  He  made  watercolors,  painting  in  a way 
that  “began  to  take  on  a more  personal  quality, 
influenced  as  it  was  by  a combination  of  Arshile 
Gorky’s  sexual/organic  forms  and  my  own  mem- 
ories of  the  tangled  woods  of  West  Virginia, 
where  I grew  up.” 


BLACK  TEMPLE  WITH  GUARDIANS,  1984,  ACRYLIC  ON  WOOD,  temple:  78.25h  by  IOOw  by  186.5d  inches;  guardians:  (left)  62.5  by  20.5  inches,  (right)  62.125  by  28  inches 
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STUDY  FOR  MAHLER'S  CASTLE,  1 972,  01 L ON  CANVAS,  1 9 by  24  inches 


Several  years  later  he  joined  the  prestigious 
Tirca  Karlis  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  showing  for  a 
string  of  summers  until  1 975.  It  was  the  closing  of 
this  gallery  that  led  Hopkins  and  his  friends,  the 
painters  Nora  Speyer,  Sideo  Fromboluti,  Ed  Giob- 
bi,  and  Leo  Manso,  and  the  sculptor  Sidney  Simon, 
who  had  also  shown  at  Tirca  Karlis,  to  consider 
forming  an  artist-run  gallery.  Manso  had  just 
closed  his  long-running  summer  school.  He  had 
rented  the  upper  floor  of  a stately  building  that  had 
been  headquarters  for  the  American  Legion.  The 
space  was  the  size  of  a tennis  court  and  it  was  now 
empty.  Long  Point  began  in  1977.  As  some  of  the 
older  members  passed  on,  new  members  were 
added:  Dimitri  Hadzi,  Gil  Franklin,  Michael  Mazur, 
Paul  Bowen,  and  Robert  Beauchamp. 

The  artists  who  founded  Long  Point  were  fea- 
tured in  the  1991  issue  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
Speaking  for  all,  Motherwell  is  quoted  on  the 
cover,  saying:  “I’ve  never  been  with  a group  where 
there’s  been  such  sustained  respect  and  under- 
standing for  each  member.” Joel  Meyerowitz  took 
the  photograph  in  a memorable  shoot  that 
included  individual  photographs  of  each  artist, 
which  were  used  in  the  accompanying  article  to 
organize  them  in  the  numbered  sequence  ofWal- 
lace  Stevens’s  poem,  “Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking 
at  a Blackbird.”  One  of  Stevens’s  stanzas  read:  “I 
was  of  three  minds,  / Like  a tree  / In  which  there 
are  three  blackbirds.” 

The  day  ofthe  photograph,  the  group  gathered 
across  the  street  from  the  gallery  in  a parking  lot 
along  the  waterfront.  The  noonday  sun  shone  on 
their  faces.  Meyerowitz  was  positioned  behind  his 
huge,  large-format  and  long-exposure  antique 
Deardorf,  the  dark  cloth  over  his  head  as  he  peered 
at  a framed  image  that  the  lens  turned  upside 
down  and  backward.  The  camera  had  been  built  in 
the  same  year  that  Meyerowitz  was  born.  The  pho- 
tographer arranged  for  the  artists  to  mass  in  an 
ascending  totem,  with  the  bay  at  their  backs.  Nora 
Speyer,  Robert  Motherwell,  and  Judith  Rothschild 
sat  in  front  on  chairs.  Standing  behind  them  were 
Budd  Hopkins,  Paul  Resika,  Ed  Giobbi,  Varujan 
Boghosian,  Leo  Manso,  and  Sideo  Fromboluti. 
Standing  on  a short  wall  further  behind  were  Tony 
Vevers,  Carmen  Cicero,  and  Sidney  Simon.  The 
thirteenth  founding  member,  Fritz  Bultman,  died 
in  1985.  In  the  magazine  article,  we  attempted  to 
chronicle  the  formation  ofthe  gallery  via  the  net- 
work of  friendships  that  existed  between  the  artists. 

Their  annual  exhibition  schedule  mixed  one- 
person  shows  with  theme-driven  group  shows. 
Many  of  Hopkins’s  suggestions  were  accepted  by 
the  others,  and  these  exhibitions  became  hugely 
popular  with  the  public.  One  was  titled,  “From  the 
Studio  Wall.”  Hopkins  saw  the  gallery  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  revealing  aspects  ofthe  working 
process— intimate  inspirations  that  are  rarely  seen 
in  finished  work.  The  studios  of  most  artists  have 
wall  areas  purposely  used  to  pin  up  museum  post- 
cards, personal  photographs,  or  scraps  of  writing 
that  serve  as  a daily  reminder  of  what  nourishes 
their  work.  Hopkins  proposed  that  each  artist 
show  a recent  work  beside  some  ofthe  informal 
images  that  surrounded  them  while  they  produced 
it.  Everybody  was  surprised  that  five  ofthe  artists 
chose  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Piero  della 


Francesca.  Next  to  his  painting,  Robert  Motherwell 
tacked  up  Piero’s  The  Flagellation,  which  he  had 
lived  with  in  his  Greenwich  studio  for  decades.  I 
remember  seeing  the  postcard  in  the  exhibition. 
The  corners  were  tattered  with  clusters  of  pin- 
pricks, as  if  it  had  been  re-tacked  up  many  times. 

Hopkins  said  he  was  attracted  by  the  “strange 
split”  that  he  perceived  in  The  Flagellation.  Prior 
to  the  exhibition,  Hopkins  had  published  a book 
called  Sacred  Spaces,  in  which  he  reproduced 
Piero’s  painting,  using  it  to  allude  to  his  ongoing 
series  of  shaped  wall  paintings,  the  Guardians: 
“The  Guardians  are  sentinels  participating  in  a 
frozen  ritual,  fixed— absolutely— within  a privi- 
leged space.  Guardians  protect  the  temple’s 
entrance.  They  are  watchful  and  unmoving,  a 
flanking,  framing  procession.” 

In  Piero’s  painting,  much  discussed  by  art  his- 
torians, Hopkins  recognized  how  the  action, 


mentioned  in  the  title,  takes  place  in  a recessed 
space.  The  acute  perspective  ofthe  diminishing 
colonnades  measures  how  far  away  is  the  biblical 
story— of  Christ  enduring  the  flaying  of  his  flesh. 
The  real  subject  ofthe  painting  is  the  nonaction 
in  the  foreground.  Three  elegantly  dressed  gentle- 
men, gathered  to  discuss  a matter  of  concern, 
seem  to  be  thinking  rather  than  speaking.  They 
are  guardians  whose  eyes  gaze  past  each  other. 
The  mystery  lies  in  their  unknown  concerns,  and 
this  is  why  Hopkins  called  this  painting  a “talis- 
man of  modern  uncertainty.”  The  disjunctions  in 
the  Piero  painting  are  connected  to  the  group’s 
common  interest  in  collage.  Motherwell,  Manso, 
Boghosian,  Rothschild,  Cicero,  Bultman,  Vevers, 
and  Hopkins  all  made  collages. 

Hopkins,  keenly  aware  of  this  common  interest, 
wrote  an  essay  about  a seminal  work  in  the  history 
of  collage,  Picasso’s  oval  Cubist  still  life,  where 
what  is  painted  engages  in  a conversation  with  the 
oilcloth,  printed  with  a photograph  of  chair  can- 
ing. Picasso  seems  to  ask,  which  is  more  real— my 
paint  or  the  print  my  paint  splashes  on?  Still  Life 
with  Chair  Caning  (1911)  epitomizes  the  twenti- 
eth-century method  for  conjoining  incompatible 
realities,  whether  temporal  or  spatial.  Nostalgia, 
for  Leo  Manso,  offered  a route  to  the  past,  which 
is  reflected  in  his  use  of  frayed  silk  in  his  collages. 
Boghosian,  in  his  box  constructions,  has  used 
antique  building  blocks,  found  in  Russia  in  1917, 
which  made  Hopkins  wonder  “if  the  Czar’s  son 
played  with  them,  just  before  he  was  shot.”  Hop- 
kins is  less  interested  in  the  physical  properties  of 
collage  than  in  its  power  to  make  sense  of  how  the 
collage  aesthetic  has  become  our  lingua  franca.  Its 
range  is  so  encompassing  that  Hopkins  wrote, 
“Collage  lies  at  the  heart  of  cinema,  the  major  art 
form  of  our  time.  It  is  the  defining  characteristic  of 
modernism  in  all  the  arts.” 

Blending  ofthe  real  and  the  artificial  may  be 
like  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle,  which  has 
been  proven  to  be  mathematically  impossible  in 
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Euclidean  space.  Yet  to  the  human  eye,  the  area 
of  a square  and  the  area  of  a circle,  when  super- 
imposed exactly  at  points  where  the  two  shapes 
touch,  appear  equivalent.  This  slight  error  ani- 
mates many  of  Hopkins’s  compositions.  He  has  a 
love  of  imperfection.  He  knows  that  at  the  end  of 
a day,  what  he  has  completed  remains  tentative. 

His  two  main  forms  are  the  circle  and  the 
square,  and  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  he 
produced  many  paintings  with  large  warm,  yellow 
circles  that  are  schematic  in  reducing  the  human 
face  to  a few  elements.  Critics  could  not  tell  if  he 
was  painting  portraits  of  circles  or  if  his  circles 
were  themselves  portraits.  Surrounding  the  circle 
were  Kline-like  gestural  streaks  sliced  from  some 
of  his  early  Abstract  Expressionist  paintings.  He 
juxtaposed  trapezoidal  painterly  areas  so  they 
resemble  rays  from  the  sun.  Resisting  realism, 
Hopkins  saw  the  wisdom  of  Matisse  in  under- 
standing “the  economy  of  schematizing  the  face 
with  a couple  of  marks.”  He  saw  that  Bonnard, 
wary  of  “over  detailing,”  might  stress  a sugar 
bowl  while  blurring  the  features  of  a human  face. 

How  does  color  fit  into  a painting’s  “hierar- 
chy”? Hopkins  believes,  in  the  history  of  art,  color 
is  less  important  than  composition.  Structure  is 
more  primary  than  primary  color.  Paintings  by 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  even  Rubens  look  good  in 
black  and  white.  Yet  color  figures  importantly 
throughout  Hopkins’s  career.  His  color  palette 
has  its  own  signature.  In  Mahler’s  Castle  (1972), 
the  hues  seem  suffused,  dwindling  and  glowing  at 
once,  like  a pale  brick  in  Mexico  throwing  off  radi- 
ant heat  as  the  sun  is  setting. 

Hopkins  dreamed  one  night  of  an  epic  paint- 
ing. He  woke  and  made  a rapid  sketch.  The  next 
morning  he  began  painting  Mahler’s  Castle,  which 
took  months  to  complete.  Its  architecture  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical  except  for  imbalances  caused  by 
painting  paired  features  with  different  colors.  A cir- 
cle dominates  the  center,  divided  into  three  colors, 
with  red  occupying  the  upper  hemisphere  and  blue 
and  white  quartered  to  fill  out  the  bottom.  Echoes 
of  the  white  are  returned  on  the  left  with  short 
bands  ofwhite  occurring  at  intervals  along  thin  red 
columns.  The  blue  quadrant  pushes  horizontally  to 
the  right,  echoed  by  blue  bands  in  the  same  thin 
red  column.  A pair  of  blue  diagonal  struts  cradles 
the  central  circle,  which  contains  the  principal  of 
how  the  painting  is  organized.  The  center  deter- 
mines the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
painting.  This  seminal  work— now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston— paved  the 
way  for  Hopkins’s  later  Temples  and  Guardians. 

Motherwell  only  used  earth  tones  and  color 
that  looked  like  something  from  the  natural  world. 
He  grew  up  in  California,  where,  he  said,  “the  hills 
were  ochre  half  the  year.”  The  color  he  is  famous 
for,  “Motherwell  blue,”  looks  very  much  like  the 
blue  ofthe  Gauloises  cigarette  packages  he  used  in 
his  elegant  collages.  Motherwell  said  he  made  the 
hue  with  ultramarine  blue  and  a lot  ofwhite.  He 
speculated  (in  a catalogue  introduction  for  an 
exhibition  by  Hopkins  at  the  Marilyn  Pearl  Gallery 
in  New  York  in  1985)  about  his  feeling  for  Hop- 
kins’s color,  which  he  described  as  “seemingly 
arbitrary”:  “Another  of  [Hopkins’s]  interests  is 
space  technology,  and  I thought  perhaps  the  color 


had  some  such  reference.  Its  very  toughness  pre- 
vents his  almost  Surrealist  longing  for  magic  and 
ritual  from  becoming  overly  nostalgic.” 

What  is  the  relation  ofthe  art  of  Budd  Hop- 
kins to  his  career-eclipsing  fame  as  a prominent 
investigator  of  UFO  phenomena?  The  ascendant 
artist,  winning  consistent  acclaim  for  his  painting, 
sculpture,  and  installations  over  fifty  years,  has 
wound  up  more  recognized  for  his  best-selling 
books— Missing  Time  (1981),  Intruders  (1987), 
Witnessed:  The  True  Stories  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  UFO  Abductions  (1996),  and,  with  Carol 
Rainey,  Sight  Unseen  (2003)— which  document 
and  discuss  the  disturbing  memories  of  individuals 
abducted  by  aliens  (visiting  from  elsewhere  in  the 
universe)  and  subjected  to  physical  examination 
for  purposes  we  do  not  understand. 

Although  Hopkins’s  had  had  a personal  sight- 
ing of  a UFO  on  Cape  Cod  in  1 964,  it  wasn’t  until 
1 975  that  he  learned  directly  from  a man  in  New 
Jersey  that  an  alien  spacecraft  had  landed  close  to 
his  car  and  had  been  seen  by  other  witnesses. 
Hopkins  began  an  extensive  investigation,  which 
led  to  an  article  in  the  Village  Voice.  And  not  too 
long  after  Hopkins  started  his  UFO  inquiries  in 
earnest,  he  began  his  series  of  temples,  guardians, 
and  altars.  Black  Temple  with  Guardians  (1984) 
is  an  exemplary  grouping.  The  black  square  out- 
lines a section  ofthe  white  wall  behind  it,  and  this 
space  presides  over  an  invitation  to  people  to 
enter  a “sacred  space”  and  witness  the  event  for 
which  the  altar  was  built.  Is  not  mystery  the  act  of 
wondering?  The  guardians  guard  the  emptiness. 
The  hush  evokes  a sense  of  anticipation. 

Hopkins’s  eyes  widened  during  the  many  inter- 
views he  did  with  various  people  who  described 
experiences  with  UFOs,  including  sightings,  miss- 
ing time  in  their  memories,  or  abductions.  He 
himself  interviewed  abductees  under  hypnosis, 
learning  things  that  obliged  Hopkins  to  declare, 
regarding  the  veracity  of  these  stories,  “I  no  longer 
have  the  luxury  of  disbelief.”  This  certainty 
allowed  Hopkins  to  escape  from  what  he  called 
an  aspect  of  “tunnel  vision”  in  his  art.  “The  tun- 
nel vision  fell  away,”  he  explained,  “when  I began 
to  understand  that  this  crazy  other  world  was 
going  on.  It  didn’t  exactly  influence  my  work,  but 
it  allowed  me  to  be  a little  more  frank  in  the  face 
of  my  own  innate  mystical  curiosities.  If  someone 
had  said  to  me  in  1960  that  I would  be  making 
temples  and  altars,  I would  have  felt,  no— I am 
not  a religious  person.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to 
admit  mystery  into  my  life.  The  subject  may  have 
done  some  damage  to  my  career,  in  terms  ofthe 
politics  ofthe  art  world.  But  it  made  me  more 
sensitive  to  my  mystical  desires.” 

A skeptic,  the  renowned  scientist  Carl  Sagan, 
expressed  interest  in  Hopkins’s  enigmatic  findings 
when  they  appeared  together  on  a television  pro- 
gram. Sagan  cautioned,  “Extraordinary  claims 
demand  extraordinary  evidence.”  Hopkins 
replied,  “What  we  should  be  saying  is  that 
extraordinary  phenomena  demand  an  extraordi- 
nary investigation.” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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I have  seen  each  Whitney  Biennial  since 
1972,  usually  at  the  opening  or  soon 
thereafter.  I like  to  go  in  “cold,”  before  the 
reviews  and  art  world  banter,  which  is 
usually  torrential  within  days.  Everyone 
has  a strong  opinion  and  expresses  it.  Everyone 
calls  or  e-mails  me,  especially  younger  artists  who 
have  had  significant  recent  attention  and  hoped 
that  they  would  be  selected,  or  artists  thinking 
about  the  next  one  and  trying  to  understand  the 
WB  dynamics— how  does  one  get  selected;  what 
are  the  politics? 

This  year,  I couldn’t  go  the  week  it  opened, 
and  then  there  were  significant  delaying  events— a 
new  granddaughter,  etc.— so  that  my  visit  was 
over  a month  later.  Until  I walked  in  the  door,  I 
had  not  thought  about  just  how  radically  differ- 
ent this  WB  was— not  one  person  had  called  or 
had  written  to  me.  Not  one  discussion  in  a 
gallery,  studio,  or  art  fair.  I had  been  in  Holland, 
where  the  contemporary  art  community  is  totally 
plugged  in,  and  the  WB  didn’t  come  up  once. 

I started  on  the  top  floor,  having  purposely 
read  nothing  in  advance.  I always  read  the  plac- 
ard on  the  wall.  I want  to  know  the  name  of  the 
artist,  when  the  work  was  made,  which  gallery 
represents  the  artist,  and  which  collector  loaned 
the  work.  This  last  item  is  unavoidable.  I am 
mostly  focused  on  collecting  the  work  of  newer 
artists  and  have  often  loaned  art  to  the  WB,  and 
this  year  no  requests.  I already  knew  that  it  was 
not  just  that  the  WB  hadn’t  borrowed  work  from 
me— they  had  not  selected  a single  artist  whose 
work  I had  purchased  in  the  last  four  years, 
including  Tamy  Ben-Tor,  Folkert  de  Jong,  Josh 
Smith,  Tim  Eitel,  and  Michael  Borremans. 

The  first  work  was  by  Rodney  McMillian  from 
Susanne  Vielmetter  Projects  in  LV\,  a massive 
black  vinyl  wall  piece  with  appendages  coming  off 
and  splayed  across  the  floor.  No  collector  was 
listed  for  this  artist,  whom  I didn’t  know.  But  then 
how  many  people  would  buy  a work  that  takes  up 
both  enormous  wall  and  floor  space?  The  auc- 
tion houses  will  tell  you  that  beyond  certain  sizes, 
most  works  are  almost  unsellable.  Only  more 
recently  has  the  market  broadened  for  twenty- 
foot  Stella  protractor  pieces  or  larger  Kiefers. 

It  became  evident  by  the  end  of  this  floor  that 
many  of  the  works  were  made  specifically  for  the 
WB,  and  most  were  large  installations  and  diffi- 
cult to  collect.  Many  had  no  gallery  attribution 
and,  except  for  a very  few  artists,  like  Matt 
Mullican,  I was  unfamiliar  with  them. 

The  theme  of  large  installation  work  carried 
throughout  three  floors  and  the  lobby  with  much 
good  wood  and  Sheetrock  expended  in  the  effort. 
So  many  works  looked  like  small  buildings  or 
houses,  begun  or  deconstructed  or  reconstructed 


with  raw  wood,  old  wood,  glass,  and  vinyl,  that  I 
kept  thinking  of  Gordon  Matta-Clark’s  large, 
sliced-up  building  now  at  MOMA,  which  I had 
almost  purchased  but  deferred  because  I could 
never  have  installed  it. 

Not  only  did  I not  know  most  of  the  artists, 
until  the  end  I had  not  found  an  artist  whose 
work  I owned— and  then,  finally,  there  was  a 
Rachel  Harrison  room  and  off  the  lobby  a large 
work  byjason  Rhoades,  who  died  in  2006  at  the 
age  of  forty-one.  Both  of  them  had  been  in  previ- 
ous WBs,  and  in  this  show  they  seemed  like  grey 
eminences. 

Ordinarily  it  would  be  a good  visit  when  I 
don’t  know  many  of  the  artists.  It  means  that  the 
curators  were  out  there  and  that  the  exhibit  is  less 
“commercial.”  In  this  instance,  where  the  work  is 
so  uncollectible,  one  would  posit  that  the  exhibit 
was  in  large  part  a counterpoint  to  a blistering 
escalating  commercial  art  market  with  hundreds 
of  paintings  a year  selling  at  auctions  for  over  one 
million  dollars  each.  After  thirteen  unabated  up 
years,  almost  everyone  is  complaining,  even 
dealers,  artists,  and  collectors  reaping  much  suc- 
cess—it’s  the  hedge  fund  guys,  the  new  Russian 
collectors,  greedy  galleries.  Museums  constantly 
complain  that  their  acquisition  budgets  now 
don’t  permit  them  to  purchase  much.  But,  of 
course,  almost  every  gallery  and  every  artist  want 
to  get  what  they  can  when  they  can,  and  almost 
every  collector  and  museum  want  their  holdings 
to  go  up  as  much  as  possible. 

While  there  are  always  very  good  things  that 
have  no  significant  market,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a quality  museum  show  of  such  work,  especially 
by  the  Whitney  people.  And  the  conceit  is  that  the 
Whitney  would  waste  a whole  WB  on  such  an 
agenda  since  as  much  as  any  U.S.  institution  it  is 
part  of  the  market.  What  they  place  in  the  WB 
helps  drive  the  market.  What  their  acquisition 
committee  is  looking  at,  and  who  is  on  it,  is  part 
of  the  market. 


So  perhaps  Shamin  Momin,  the  cocurator, 
who  has  been  at  this  before,  is  up  to  something 
deeper  than  countering  the  market.  In  the  cata- 
logue, she  writes  that  “the  transformative  recon- 
figuration of  time  and  space  is  one  of  the  central 
points  connecting  many  of  the  works  in  the  2008 
WB.”  The  work  includes  “artists  who  use  sculp- 
tural form  to  construct  a kind  of  theater  of  the 
moment,”  and  those  “who  follow  a more  general 
trend  toward  nonlinear  paradigms  of  seriality.” 
Frankly,  I don’t  understand  this.  Nor  do  I under- 
stand the  quotable  but  illusive  summary  by  the 
other  curator,  Henriette  Huldisch:  “The  2008 
exhibition  explores  fluid  communication  struc- 
tures and  systems  of  exchange  that  index  larger 
social,  political  and  economic  contexts,  often 
aiming  to  invert  the  more  object-oriented,  ends- 
driven  operations  of  the  art  market.” 

As  is  usual  there  is  an  effort  to  ally  one’s  cura- 
torial effort  with  whatever  is  most  present  and 
usually  most  pernicious  in  the  world  at  the 
moment,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States;  the  obligatory  self-criticism.  These  curators 
note  that  this  art  is  reflective  of  this  conflicted  era, 
that  this  is  a time  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Well, 
President  Bush  has  been  doing  his  thing  for  seven 
years  now  and  the  Iraq  War  has  ground  on  for 
over  five  years,  and  I can’t  recall  a time  when  there 
wasn’t  something  awful.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  be  complacent  or  that  there  isn’t  an 
important  role  for  artists  to  enlighten  us— it’s  just 
that  what  they  wrote  and  what  I saw  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Not  much  of  the  work  in  this  WB 
makes  the  case  or  is  persuasive.  If  that  was  the 
intention,  then  they  missed  Folkert  de  Jong, 
whose  war-associated,  spectral  Styrofoam  instal- 
lations are  powerful  implications  against  war. 

In  the  end,  the  show  is  fairly  tame  and  doesn’t 
succeed  in  moving  me  to  think  about  our  current 
crises  of  power,  of  world  poverty,  or  the  spiraling 
consequences  of  oil  costs.  What  I do  see  is  a 
show  that  could  have  been  titled,  “New  Large 
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Installations,”  or  “In  the  Lineage  of  Gordon 
Matta-Clark,”  or  more  pejoratively,  “Using  Dis- 
carded Materials  Found  at  Building  Sites.” 

But  I did  like  a few  things  very  much,  including 
Jason  Rhoades’s  The  Grand  Machine/THEAREO- 
LA,  a scatological  work  that  typically  incorporates 
neon  signage  with  slang  words  used  for  the  vagina. 
Here  the  sheer  beauty  and  theatricality  of  the  work 
is  so  dominant  and  cleverly  conflated  with  a light 
touch  of  the  risque.  (Areola— get  it?)  I thought  that 
Harrison’s  work  is  not  her  best,  but  at  this  moment 
she  is  very  influential  among  art  students  and  espe- 
cially among  many  of  those  showing  in  this  WB. 
But  typically  in  her  work  there  is  an  interesting  if 
somewhat  illusive  narrative,  like  some  of  her  earli- 
est pieces  of  windows  with  photos  in  a pane  relat- 
ing to  the  supposed  sighting  in  New  Jersey  some 
years  ago  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Much  of  the  work  in 
this  WB  offers  no  such  conjunctions,  or  what  they 
do  suggest  is  thin  and  uninteresting. 

But  alas  there  was  some  very  good  work  among 
them  by  Walead  Beshty,  represented  by  shipping 
boxes  and  a series  of  large  standing  framed  photos 
o!  i oyed  offices,  each  tinted  overall  with  a pale 

blue,  or  magenta  and  very  grainy.  These 
out  looking  pictures  add  to  the  sense  of 
"i  and  hurried  loss.  As  it  happens,  the 
•aded  going  through  airport  security, 
a forte  accident  that  works  perfectly. 

I realiy  like  the  Ellen  Harvey  installation,  a 


room  with  a single  work  called  The  Museum  of 
Failure:  The  Collection  of  Impossible  Subjects 
and  Invisible  Self-Po rtrait  in  My  Studio.  The  back 
wallboard  is  covered  with  small,  quickly  and 
beautifully  made  oil  paintings  appearing  to  be 
densely  installed  replete  with  secondhand  elabo- 
rate gold  frames.  In  the  foreground  is  a wall  con- 
structed of  engraved  Plexi  and  aluminum  frames 
all  empty  except  for  a central  opening  through 
which  one  sees  the  rear  paintings.  This  work  raises 
questions  about  the  relationship  of  seeing  and 
making,  and  succeeds  in  large  part  because  the 
constituent  parts  are  all  elegant. 

I was  familiar  with  Ellen  Harvey’s  work,  and, 
indeed,  I liked  the  work  of  almost  every  artist  I rec- 
ognized, including  mid-career  Karen  Kilimnik’s 
small  paintings,  so  deft  and  magical,  and  the 
three  midsize  works  of  Mary  Heilmann,  an 
abstract  painter  getting  much  overdue  attention 
in  the  last  couple  ofyears,  though  I can’t  decipher 
exactly  what  she  is  doing  in  this  focused  WB. 
Carol  Bove’s  installations  were  more  polished 
and  complete  than  most:  bronze  standing  rods, 
and  driftwood  standing  on  a steel  base.  And  John 
Baldessari’s  three  prints  with  cutouts  (one  the 
May  2008  cover  of  Art  in  America)  is  a good 
choice  inasmuch  as  he  has  influenced  so  much 
disjunctive  art,  but  this  old  guy  also  shows  us  that 
good  composition  and  a finished  product  still 
count.  Narrative  has  an  important  role  in  instal- 


lation, and,  as  a nod  to  poet  John  Ashbery,  it 
need  not  be  easily  accessible  to  be  successful. 

I liked  the  work  of  Phoebe  Washburn,  whom  I ■ 
had  seen  in  NYC  at  Zach  Feuer,  here  with  a 
labyrinth  building,  colorful  fish  tanks,  and  hatchery 
drawers  with  colored  golf  balls,  refrigerators, 
onions,  incubators,  and  towels.  I don’t  have  a clue 
if  there  is  a larger  meaning,  but  its  free-floating 
geography  and  objects  feel  just  right,  as  though  we 
are  being  pulled  into  an  alternative  space  by  a 
mad-scientist  or  a savant  who  might  just  succeed 
in  making  something  that  will  be  revolutionary. 

Sadly,  most  of  the  rest— and  with  few  excep- 
tions, artists  I was  unfamiliar  with— don’t  rise  to  or 
come  close  to  Washburn.  The  work  seems  to  be 
big  and  misbegotten— some  neater,  like  that  of 
Mitzi  Peterson,  MikaTajima,  Heather  Rowe,  and 
Patrick  Hill,  probably  will  have  more  collector 
interest.  Others,  like  that  of  William  Cordova,  a 
house  going  up  with  two-by-fours  and  in  the  rear  a j 
large  drawing  (I’ve  seen  small  beautiful  drawings  of 
his  in  Berlin),  simply  make  no  sense.  I don’t  under- 
stand the  inclusion  ofjoe  Bradley,  who  makes  post 
Ellsworth  Kelly-like  works,  vinyl  over  wood.  Why 
was  Sherrie  Levine  here?  Maybe  because,  as  with  j 
Heilmann  and  Kilimnik,  she’s  hot  again— and  how 
could  WB  completely  avoid  such  digressions— but  ! 
this  isn’t  Levine’s  best.  A truly  awful  piece  indulged 
the  curators.  Over  Fia  Backstrom’s  wallpaper,  the  i 
curators  scribbled  dopey  words  in  brown  clay:  ; 
“Caucasian,  Toothy  Smile  . . .” 

For  the  deconstruction  and  construction, 
where  are  Ohad  Meromijan  de  Cock,  and  Mark  i 
Manders,  whose  invented  rooms,  furniture,  and 
figures  is  a template  for  just  how  successful  such  j 
work  can  be. 

There  were  a couple  of  really  good  videos  that  j 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stated  themes,  espe-  j 
ciallyjavier  Tellez’s  Letter  on  the  Blind  for  the  Use  j 
of  Those  Who  See,  which  might  be  more  docu-  [ 
mentary— six  blind  people  try  to  understand  what  1 
an  elephant  is  by  using  their  other  senses,  like  j 
touch. 

In  the  end  I found  that  the  central  concept  for  I 
the  show,  which  resulted  in  using  the  vast  major- 
ity of  its  very  large  space  for  large  installations, 
mostly  didn’t  work.  It  may  have  started  with  a 
concept  about  time  and  space  today  but 
remained  completely  elusive.  It  may  have  been  a ; 
laudable  attempt  to  show  a lot  of  hard-to-sell, 
mostly  unknown  artists.  But  to  paraphrase  Gre-  | 
gory  Volk  in  Art  in  America,  this  dumpster,  dam-  | 
aged  goods  show  is  mostly  mediocre.  And  in  the 
end,  it  leaned  heavily  on  LA  and  missed  most  of  I 
America  and  elsewhere.  When  they  strayed,  it  was  j 
to  include  someone  they  felt  could  not  be  over- 
looked just  now,  like  Mary  Heilmann,  but  I would 
rather  have  had  them  stick  to  the  plot.  If  you 
make  a case,  see  it  through. 

MARC  STRAUS’s  Not  God  (2006),  his  third  ' 
poetry  collection  from  TriQuarterly  Books,  has  j 
been  performed  as  a play  in  the  past  year  at  Yale 
University  and  at  the  Depot  Theatre  in  Garrison, 
New  York.  A renowned  medical  oncologist  and 
art  collector,  he  is  a founder  of  the  Hudson  Valley  ' 
Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  Peekskill,  New  j 
York,  (www.hvcca.com) 
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PILGRIM  MONUMENT 

AND  PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 
www.pilgrim-monument.org  ~ 508-487-1310 

Open  daily  from  April  1st  through  November  30th  from  9am  to  5pm  with 
extended  hours  from  June  15th  through  September  15th  from  9am  to  7pm 
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By  Liz  Rosenberg 

I COLLECTED  THESE  POEMS  on  a brief  seaside  summer  respire  I had  carved  for 
myself  and  my  young  daughter  out  of  the  dead  of  winter.  We  spent  a January  as  thin 
and  bright  as  a dime  in  the  southwest  of  Florida.  Just  down  the  road  stretched  Coquina 
Beach— named  for  the  abundant,  almost  translucent  coquina  shells.  I had  never  noticed 
them  until  a fellow  shell-gatherer  pointed  them  out,  and  then  I became  a determined 
hunter,  a coquina  addict.  Some  days  I could  barely  find  a fragment  of  a shell.  Other 
days  they  would  offer  themselves  in  flocks,  the  two  halves  still  joined  like  a butterfly. 
Coquina  shells  all  look  hand-painted— streaks  of  violet  against  gray;  bands  of  sunset 
red;  moon-white  on  snow-white,  each  shell  as  thin  and  fragile  as  a fingernail.  I soon 
realized  that  you  cannot  always  find  coquina  shells;  sometimes  you  must  let  them  find 
you.  By  crouching  patiently  in  the  sand  and  waiting,  1 could  always  make  a few  appear. 

These  selected  poems  are  very  much  like  those  coquina  shells.  Some  I hunted  for, 
others  came  to  hand  unbidden.  To  arrange  them  is  as  impossible  as  arranging 
seashells.  I have  therefore  simply  placed  them  here  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrived. 
The  first  poem  I accepted  was  Yehoshua  November’s  “Tennis."  In  it  the  immortal  soul 
floats  “like  the  ball  / between  two  rivals,  two  great  friends,  / this  world  and  the  next.” 
Next  came  Paul-William  Burch’s  prose  poem  “Just  Before  Sundown,”  a poem  I have 
long  admired.  Here  the  son,  a mourner,  becomes  the  fervent  child  again,  bargaining 
with  fate,  playing  make-believe:  u It’s  two  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  The  bases  are 
loaded  and  the  tying  run  is  at  the  plate.  And  the  kid  is  overdue  for  a hit.  Overdue  for 
a hit.  " Next  up  was  Hal  Sirowitz  with  a new  Father  Said  poem,  and  his  characteristic 
balance,  poised  on  the  knife-edge  between  comedy  and  tragedy— a quality  I admire 
also  in  the  next  poem,  by  Marvin  Bell,  whose  insomnia  is  triggered  by  the  insanity  of 
a “war-game  world,”  captured  in  these  lines: 

I can’t  pin  the  moment 
when  sleep  will  arrive  with  a silky  slide, 
its  thin  paring  away  of  the  still  fizzing 
undercurrent  of  headlines. 

But  now  1 was  panicking.  I had  four  poems  by  Jewish  men  and  had  a vague,  wild 
idea  of  publishing  only  male  Jewish  poets— but  that  would  not  do.  Luckily,  the  prob- 
lem was  resolved  by  Tom  Bair,  a poet  barely  into  his  twenties,  whose  long  ranting 
poem  I had  read  when  he  was  still  my  student.  “What  They  Found  in  Einstein’s  Brain” 
jokes  with  us,  jabs  us,  feints  away,  insults  us,  and  skitters  off  to  find  beauty  hanging 
in  the  branches  of  a tree,  a moon  “just  saying  fuck  it  / and  putting  on  a lampshade.”  I 
still  had  nothing,  nothing  at  all  by  a woman,  when  Melanie  Braverman  happily  broke 
the  streak  and  sent  in  a handful  of  poems,  one  more  beautiful  than  the  next.  We  share 
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the  experience  of  being  adoptive  parents;  the  hard  part  was  not  finding  a poem,  but 
choosing  between  treasures.  What  sold  me  on  “to  adopt  a child”  was  her  Kafkaesque 
disorientation  in  the  face  of  adoption:  “we  received  a baby  in  a box,  fitted  with  a card- 
board collar  to  keep  her  head  erect  in  transit . . 

I solicited  poems  from  two  poets  whose  new  books  I had  just  read  and  admired. 
Maria  Mazziotti  Gillan  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a brand-new  poem  about  the  age- 
old  cruelty  of  teenagers.  I chose  from  Mane  Howe’s  remarkable  book  Ordinary  Time 
the  poem  that  I felt  was  the  most  inescapable— but  choosing  just  one  was  very  hard. 
All  the  selections  here  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  poems-that-almost-were-here, 
shells  left  on  shore— another  poem  by  Mane  about  her  daughter,  called  “Hurry.”  A 
poem  that  never  arrived  from  Alan  Shapiro.  The  first  poem  Tony  Hoagland  sent, 
which  he  exchanged  for  the  present  poem,  “Field  Guide,”  as  delicate  as  the  feather 
floating  on  water. 

I asked  Michael  Klein  for  a poem  and  he  sent  me  nearly  a book  full  to  choose  from. 
Among  many  gems,  I selected  “Bread,”  which  Chris  Busa  called  “spare  and  heartbreak- 
ing.” I love  Michael’s  poem  because  it  does  not  sound  like,  he  does  not  sound  like,  any- 
one else,  ever.  It  took  Peter  Saunders  a long  time  to  send  me  the  beautiful  Province- 
town  haiku  he  had  written  in  my  class  last  summer,  and  which  to  me  was  as  startling 
as  birdsong. 

Penultimately  came  almost  my  hardest  choice— which  poem  to  publish  by  David 
Langva,  a very  young  poet,  barely  past  eighteen,  just  graduated  from  college.  1 would 
have  chosen  his  poem  “Beauty”  or  his  “Two  Short  Songs”  along  with  “In  the  Parking 
Lot,”  but  three  or  four  poets  whose  opinion  I value  insisted  on  the  three  two-line 
poems,  and  I bow  to  their  better  judgment.  Langva  is  the  only  poet  here  represented  by 
more  than  one  poem  because  I refused  to  part  with  “In  the  Parking  Lot,”  especially  its 
opening  lines:  “Your  eyes  are  beautiful  / brown  and  just  as  gorgeous  glazed.”  II I were 
going  to  show  his  formal  genius,  I wanted  to  show  as  well  that  he  is  a poet  with  heart. 

The  Bible  tells  us,  “The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.”  And  so  it  was 
with  Gail  Mazur’s  “Poem  at  the  End  of  August.”  Well,  it  is  a poem  about  endings— in 
numerous  ways,  a poem  about  time  running  out.  When  Chris  Busa  and  I first  dis- 
cussed this  issue,  he  mentioned  that  there  would  be  a cover  article  on  the  Mazurs,  and 
I immediately  wrote  to  Gail  requesting  a poena.  I have  loved  her  work  for  ages.  At  the 
very  end  of  my  time  in  Florida  I wrote  to  her  again,  gently  reminding  her  of  her  prom- 
ise to  send  me  a poem,  and,  almost  reluctantly,  she  sent  this  glorious  sunset  of  a poem. 
I am  proud  to  be  publishing  it  here  for  the  first  time,  as  indeed  I am  proud  of  each  of 
these  poems  presented  here. 

Finally,  all  ot  these  poems  are  oiiered  as  a tribute  to  Jason  Shinder,  friend  and  poet, 
who  passed  away  this  spring.  “What  thou  lovest  well  remains.” 
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Gail  Mazur 

Poem  at  the  End  of  August 


Too  late  to  be  a cosmologist— or  athletic. 

Too  late  for  the  illusion  of  a limitless  later . . . 

Once  I knew  what  was  required  of  me: 

Patience.  Vigilance.  Kindness. 

And  what  I required  of  myself: 
empathy  and  selfishness; 

to  face  the  uncomfortable  asymmetries  of  truth; 
also,  to  make  something  from  them. 

And  wit— 

the  wit  to  make  it  all  work. 


At  the  edge  of  the  lot,  an  invisible  bird 
babbling  in  a tree  of  sudden  gold. 


My  name  means  “a  father  rejoices.”  My  father  died 
in  1984,  a year  I’d  been  sure  was  fictional. 

Manuel  was  my  father;  my  son  is  Daniel, 

my  grandfathers,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

Was  I a Gail  that  gave  a father  joy? 

Was  that  what  I was,  that  what  I was  for? 


Lunch  on  the  pier  with  C, 

lunch  I like  to  call  Killer  of  the  Dream. 

The  dream:  to  spend  all  of  a day  moving  inside  the  poem. 

But  then,  affection,  gossip,  bread, 
a balloonist  and  gulls  overhead— 

the  conversation  of  others,  tantalizing 
late  summer  confidences,  familiar,  naked— 

yet  dull — 

and  then,  like  the  shock  of  undertow, 
my  own  wordless  vortex,  engulfing, 

nullifying,  near  this  summer’s  end. 


Luxe,  calme,  et  volupte  . . . 

Twilight  pinks  the  sky  along  the  back  shore, 
streaking  the  quiet  of  the  bay. 

Across  the  empty  Grand  Union  parking  lot, 
two  tawny  coyotes  move,  bold  with  hunger, 

scavenging  the  macadam. 

Why  are  they  here  in  Provincetown, 
how  did  they  cross  the  Canal- 

on  the  Sagamore  Bridge,  at  night? 


My.  My.  My.  My  city,  my  harbor,  my  politics. 

My  children,  my  husband,  my  labors, 

my  remorse,  my  griefs— 

this  year’s  blue  notebook,  half  its  lines  crossed  out, 
its  margins  full  of  question  marks. 

You  must  take  your  life  in  your  mouth  now, 

Gail,  the  way  a mother  cat, 

sensing  threat  to  her  litter, 

carries  each  kitten  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
between  her  sharp  teeth 

to  a place  where  it  can’t  be  reached. 

Luxe,  calme,  et  volupte  . . . 

Outside  my  window,  two  children  on  the  beach, 
brother  and  sister.  The  boy,  running  towards  her, 

calls  I have  good  news  and  had! 

And  the  girl  cries  gleefully,  Tell  the  bad!  Tell  the  bad! 
subversive  girl,  thrilling  for  experience- 

then  they5 re  gone,  out  of  earshot. 
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Yehoshua  November 
Tennis 


Hal  Sirowitz 

The  Cost  of  Aggravation 


One  evening  you  will  walk  past  a park 

between  two  fading  apartment  buildings, 

and  see  men  playing  tennis  in  white  garments, 

and  long  to  slip  out  of  your  life, 

to  be  buried  in  the  white  robe  with  no  pockets, 

and  float  like  the  ball 

between  two  rivals,  two  great  friends, 

this  world  and  the  next. 


For  your  information, 
your  present  is  worth 
more  than  ten  dollars, 
father  said.  That’s  only 
the  purchase  price.  You 
have  to  add  in  the  aggravation 
cost  of  driving  your  mother 
to  the  store.  Of  course, 
since  it  was  a part  of 
a shopping  complex,  she 
wanted  me  to  see  a new 
bedspread.  I looked  at  it, 
then  said,  ‘Let’s  go.’  She 
wouldn’t  leave  until  I 
bought  it.  They  say, 

‘Seeing  is  believing.’ 

But  belief  isn’t  enough 
for  her.  She  has  to  buy  it,  too. 


Paul-William  Burch 

Just  Before  Sundown 


I drive  to  King  David  Memorial  Park  to  visit  my  mother, 
place  a stone  on  her  grave  marker.  I’ve  forgotten  why  Jewish 
tradition  demands  it.  My  mother  once  told  me  the  stones 
were  to  make  sure  the  dead  stayed  put. 

She  loved  baseball.  She  could  outhit  and  outrun  us.  And  to 
my  father’s  chagrin,  she  could  outhit  him  as  well.  I walk  to 
her  grave  site  and  place  a rock  on  her  stone.  I look  around 
the  cemetery;  the  coast  is  clear.  I walk  to  my  car  parked  in 
the  road  nearby,  open  the  trunk,  pull  out  my  Louisville 
Slugger,  turn  back  to  the  grave.  I dig  a rock  out  of  my 
pocket  and  begin  my  mantra:  It’s  two  out  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ninth.  The  bases  are  loaded  and  the  tying  run  is  at  the 
plate.  And  the  kid  is  overdue  for  a hit.  Overdue  for  a hit.  I 
throw  the  rock  in  the  air  and  swing. 


Marvin  Bell 

Fitful  in  Wartime 

I have  been  sitting  up  in  bed  for  hours, 
raking  the  cotton  covers  to  my  neck 
while  I try  to  frame  an  ending  to  the  day. 

It’s  an  indoor  version  of  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  a bluff  against 
the  night,  as  I teeter  on  the  brink  of  sleep. 

I am  the  instrument  of  the  day’s  news 
ladled  into  the  dark  hours  from  time  zones 
where  it  is  still  light.  I can’t  pin  the  moment 
when  sleep  will  arrive  with  a silky  slide, 
its  thin  paring  away  of  the  still  fizzing 
undercurrent  of  headlines.  My  bedroom’s 
an  escape  route,  a tunnel  of  quiet 
in  a war-game  world.  It  takes  time 
to  wash  a brain,  and  still  I wake  unclean, 
and  sore,  and  the  sheets  imprinted 
with  the  switchbacks  of  sleep.  I have  left 
a task  list  on  the  bureau  by  the  door. 
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Tom  Bair 


What  They  Found  in  Einstein’s  Brain 


The  moon  is  a night  away  from  just  saying 
fuck  it, 

and  putting  on  a lampshade.  The  stars 

are  tired  of  playing  nightlights  for  a planet 

that  was  better  off  young.  The  sun 

is  overworked  in  killing  white  people 

like  a colorblind  klansman.  Now,  even  the  cliches 
have  turned  against  us.  I guess  things  sort  of 

rotate  this  way- 

ashes  to  ashes,  primordial  soup 

to  this.  Maybe  it’s  just  me; 

I was  depressed  as  a kid. 

I spent  so  much  time  in  therapy,  doctors  now  use  negatives 
of  my  baby  pictures 

as  inkblots. 

Really  though,  I was  a sweet, 
sweet  child, 


I had  no  choice  but  to  gather  flies. 

My  mattress  was  a mouth  of  bad  teeth, 
it  clung  to  me  with 

a locked  jaw  and  bleeding  gums.  I hunched  through 
Eleven  calling  sanctuary  from  my  bed  posts 


O But  now, 


I know  of  the  neon  dust  of  pills, 

that  galaxy  of  muzak  and  plastic  flowers. 


do  you  see  the  scars  on  my  knuckles? 

They  are  mine. 


I wear  them  like  I paid  for  them 

and  I did. 

I wear  them  like  an  axe  murderer  and  a smile.  I wear 

them 

like  a pre-schooler  wears  a smock.  I guess, 

things  are  linear  that  way.  But  wait, 


do  you  see  the  bombs  we’ve  built? 

The  bombs  that  have 

licked  the  crusts  of  cultures? 
The  bombs  that  have 

turned  people  to  hangnails? 
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I guess  you  could  say  I’m  dissatisfied  with  science, 
the  noble  hobby 

that  became  a series  of  suicide  notes.  But  also, 

I’m  dissatisfied  with  poetry, 

this  inside  joke  of  people 
with  free  time. 


But  this  has  been, 
too  much  about  me. 


How  every  song  will  be  a buzz  saw 


I’ll  be  sitting  here 
writing  the  same  poem,  nearly 


Let’s  talk  about  the  flies 

and  how  they’ll  inherit 

the  beer  you  drink. 


again, 

we’ll  grow  from  stew, 
and  in  a billion  years, 


crying  about  how  depressed  of  a wink  I was. 
Wait, 

I really  am  a narcissist. 

You, 


walk  on  a poor  street 


at  night, 


notice  the  shadows  that  hide  in  doorways, 


the  blurs 

have  scurried  over  faces  like  whispers. 

There  is  a silence 


to  them  that 

only  the  silenced  know.  No  amount 
of  theory 

can  explain  the 

dirt  between  these  cracks. 

The  inside  of  a black  hole  screams  and  bends. 

The  world  is  a sad,  soft  sponge. 

This  was  depression.  But  wait, 

I did  it  again. 


You  know  what, 

go  to  a park, 

watch  the  children, 
watch  them  fall,  cry,  and  rise; 

say  nothing, 


this 


is  what  you  were 
voice, 


before  your  stench  replaced  your  singing 
this  is  what  the  roaches  will  claim 


and  what  the  moon  will  be  no  part  of. 
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Melanie  Braverman 

to  adopt  a child 


X, 


I dreamt  we  received  a baby  in  a box,  fitted  with  a cardboard  collar 
to  keep  her  head  erect  in  transit,  a miniature  three-year-old  stunned 
from  the  shipping  complete  with  printed  description  and  instructions 
for  unpacking  and  use.  Her  resignation  alarmed  me,  but  I could  not 
send  her  back.  There  was  a Thanksgiving  meal  I was  supposed  to  prepare 
in  a tiny  disheveled  kitchen,  and  there  were  no  tools  to  cook  with,  no  time 
and  no  room,  the  whole  enterprise  colored  by  my  distress  about  the  child: 
how  sad  she  was,  and  the  wrong  age,  her  head  still  upright  and  unblinking 
in  the  box  waiting  to  be  taken  in  or  sent  away.  I’ve  woken  to  a quiet 
persistent  rain  wrapping  the  house  like  a muffler,  the  sea  idling 
in  neutral  while  the  heavens  increase  its  volume  as  steadily  and  precisely 
as  a librarian  shelving  books. 


Maria  Mazziotti  Gillan 

The  Boys  Call  My  Grandson  Names 


I carry  my  grandson’s  picture 
in  my  wallet  now  as  though  by  carrying  him 
with  me  I could  make  the  boys  in  his  junior 
high  stop  calling  him  names. 

In  the  picture,  he  has  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest  as  though  that  would  prevent 
people  from  noticing  the  weight  he’s  gained 
in  the  same  way  I wear  black 

hoping  that  I will  hide  the  obvious  fact 
that  I am  no  longer  104  pounds.  His  mother 
tells  me  that  often  when  she  picks  him  up 
from  his  new  school  in  Texas,  he  is  crying. 

His  best  friend  from  North  Carolina  still  calls 
him  every  week.  They  spend  an  hour 
on  the  phone  together  and  I hear  in  his  voice 
how  happy  he  is  when  he  talks 

to  him,  how  words  spill  over  themselves 
as  he  talks.  When  he  hangs  up,  he  goes  up 
to  his  room  and  does  not  come  out  for  an  hour. 
I know  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 


he  will  remember  the  names  those  boys  call  him, 
the  names  he  is  too  ashamed 
to  repeat  to  his  mother  and  father,  though 
they  ask  him:  what  is  it?  what  is  it? 

He  refuses  to  say.  I think  of  those  wood  burning  kits 
you  can  use  to  burn  a name  on  a cabin  or  a door, 
and  I know  that  the  names  they  called  him  are  burned 
in  his  memory  in  letters  as  thick  and  dark  as  any 

you  could  hang  on  a door  and  he  will  carry  those  voices 
with  him,  even  when  he  is  old  and  has  lived  his  life, 
the  way  we  all  remember  the  first  time  other  children 
pointed  at  us  and  laughed  and  the  loneliness 

of  a junior  high  field  where  no  one  picks  you  for  a team 
or  calls  you  friend. 
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Marie  Howe 

Would  You  Rather 

from  The  Kingdom  of  Ordinary  Time 


My  sister  told  me  that  when  she  was  giving  birth  every  time  a contraction  passed 
she  was  surprised  she  was  still  conscious,  proud  that  she  hadn’t  passed  out. 

The  guy  on  The  Nature  Channel  said  that  the  anaconda  tried  to  eat  the  large  gazelle, 
but  when  his  mouth  got  to  the  wide  horns,  he  stopped. 

High  over  the  city  now,  one  silver  airplane  flying  towards  Europe,  towards  the  past. 
Some  of  the  people  on  the  plane  must  be  reading  the  newspaper,  holding  the  pages 

out  in  front  or  reading  the  paper  folded  as  if  the  plane  were  a subway. 

And  the  woman  shot  running  with  her  two  children  toward  the  forest,  shot  with  one 

child  in  her  arms  is  a story  someone  on  the  plane  is  reading.  The  other  child,  running 
behind  her,  shot  too— her  body  found  on  the  path  2 or  3 feet  behind  her  mother’s. 

And  the  baby  apparently  shot  where  he  fell. 

The  Anaconda  will  eat  the  gazelle  until  his  mouth  knocks  against  the  horns  his  mouth 

isn’t  wide  enough  to  admit— then  its  jaws  unhinge  and  widen. 

The  man  said  the  anaconda  will  admit  the  horns  even  if  they  rip  its  body  open 

from  the  inside.  Would  you  rather  be  the  woman?  Or  one  of  the  soldiers? 

The  baby?  Or  the  soldier  who  shot  and  bayoneted  the  baby  when  he  got  there? 


Tony  Hoagland 

Field  Guide 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  a lake, 

up  to  my  neck  in  that  most  precious  element  of  all 

I saw  a pale-grey,  curled-upwards  pigeon  feather 

floating  on  the  tension  of  the  water 
at  the  very  instant  when  a dragonfly, 
like  a blue-green  iridescent  bobby  pin, 
hovered  over  it,  then  lit,  and  rested. 

I mention  this  in  the  same  way 
that  I fold  the  corner  of  a page 
in  certain  library  books, 
so  that  the  next  reader  will 

know  where  to  look  for  the  good  parts. 


Michael  Klein 
Bread 


As  real  as,  as  real 

as,  as  real  as  N.Y.C. 

this  is  law:  The  beggars  ask 

for  food. 

You  can  keep  your  shining 
money— worthless,  hidden, 
unreachable.  Dear  Lord, 
unlit,  we’re  made  of  bread. 
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Peter  Saunders 

Provincetown  Birdsong 


On  Law  Street  this  morning  a cardinal 
hidden  in  a maple 
broke  the  rules 
and  sang. 


David  Langva 

Three  Two-Line  Poems 


What  a well-behaved  child 
Does  she  sing  and  dance  too? 

The  sun  burns  your  face 

Why  be  ashamed  to  wear  an  old  hat? 

You  asked  the  day  to  end 
but  now  you  beg  to  take  it  back. 


In  the  Parking  Lot 


Your  eyes  are  beautiful 
brown  and  just  as  gorgeous  glazed 
Your  smile  doesn’t  mind  the  cold 
Parking  lot  where  we  brave  “goodbye” 
Tonight  I will  read  your  breath 
and  talk  with  strangers  who 
have  a better  chance  of  seeing 
me,  alive 

Good  afternoon,  cloud 

Good  night,  star 

If  only  things  had  been  different 


Tom  Bair  resides  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  a place  where  the  sky 
just  sort  of  works.  This  is  his  first  publication  in  a national  magazine. 

Marvin  Bell’s  newest  book  of  poems,  Mars  Being  Red  (Copper 
Canyon  Press),  predominantly  wartime  poetry,  was  released  in  2007. 
He  teaches  now  for  the  brief-residency  MFA  based  in  Oregon  at 
Pacific  University  and  splits  the  year  between  Iowa  City  and  Port 
Townsend,  Washington. 

Melanie  Braverman  is  the  author  of  the  novel  East  Justice  (Perma- 
nent Press,  1996)  and  the  poetry  collection  Red  (Perugia  Press,  2002), 
for  which  she  received  the  2002  Publishing  Triangle  Audre  Lorde 
Poetry  Award.  She  is  Writer-in-Residence  at  Brandeis  University, 
where  she  also  serves  as  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Creative  Writing. 

Paul-William  Burch  is  finishing  a manuscript  entitled  “Fire  in  the 
Head,”  which  resonates  with  his  wartime  combat  experiences.  He 
created  and  coteaches  with  his  wife,  Beth  Burch,  Literary  Responses 
to  the  Holocaust  and  Post-Holocaust  Literature  at  Binghamton 
University. 

Maria  Mazziotti  Gillan  is  the  Director  of  the  Creative  Writing  Pro- 
gram at  Binghamton  University-State  University  of  New  York.  Her 
latest  books  are  Italian  Women  in  Black  Dresses  and  All  That  Lies 
Between  Us  (Guernica  Editions).  She  is  coeditor  with  her  daughter 
Jennifer  of  four  anthologies  and  the  Paterson  Literary  Review. 

Tony  Hoagland  s most  recent  book  of  poems  is  What  Narcissism 
Means  to  Me  (Graywolf  Press,  2003).  In  2006  he  won  the  Mark 
Twain  Award  for  humor  in  American  poetry. 

This  poem  is  from  Marie  Howe’s  newest  book  of  poems,  The  King- 
dom of  Ordinary  Time  (Norton,  2008).  She  teaches  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Michael  Klein  has  been  teaching  in  the  summer  program  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  for  more  than  a decade  and 
he  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Goddard  College’s  MFA  Program 
in  Port  Townsend,  Washington.  His  last  book  was  a memoir,  The 
End  of  Being  Known  (University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  2003);  he  is 
working  on  a new  book  he  describes  as  “non-fiction-ish.” 

David  Langva,  nineteen,  graduated  from  college  last  year  with  a 
degree  in  Biology.  He  is  from  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  currently 
resides  in  both  his  hometown  and  Forest  Hills,  Queens.  These  are  his 
first  published  poems. 

Gail  Mazur’s  collection,  Zeppo’s  First  Wife:  New  and  Selected 
Poems  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  2005),  won  the  Massachusetts 
Book  Award  and  was  a finalist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Book 
Prize.  Her  life  and  work  are  featured  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Yehoshua  November’s  work  was  recently  selected  as  the  winner  of 
the  Bernice  Slote  Award  for  poetry,  and  his  manuscript,  “Upstairs 
the  Eulogy,  Downstairs  the  Rummage  Sale,”  was  a finalist  in  the 
2007  Spire  Press  poetry  book  competition.  His  poems  are  forthcom- 
ing in  New  Works  Review,  Zeek , Poetica,  European  Judaism,  and  the 
newspaper  the  Forward. 

Peter  Saunders  began  writing  poetry  while  pursuing  a late-life 
Ph.D.  focusing  on  creativity  in  the  elderly.  His  first  volume  of 
poetry,  My  Father’s  Shoes,  is  forthcoming  from  Provincetown  Arts 
Press  in  2009. 

Hal  Sirowitz  is  the  former  Poet  Laureate  of  Queens,  New  York.  He 
is  represented  in  Garrison  Keillor’s  poetry  anthologies  and  Keillor 
has  read  his  poems  on  his  radio  program.  The  Writer’s  Almanac.  His 
first  book  of  poetry,  Mother  Said,  was  translated  into  Norwegian 
and  became  the  best-selling  book  of  translated  poetry  in  Norway. 
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This  selection  of  poems  is  dedicated  to  the  sweet  memory  of Jason'  Shinder 
( 1955-2008):  longtime  resident  ofProvincetown,  who  imbued  this  place  with  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  imbued  his  poetry  with  his  love  of  this  place— and  who  was, 
himself  a poem. 

-LR 


Jason  Shinder 

THE  PARTY 


And  that’s  how  it  is;  everyone  standing  up  from  the  big  silence 

of  the  table  with  their  glasses  of  certainty  and  plates  of  forgiveness 

and  walking  into  the  purple  kitchen;  everyone  leaning  away  from  the  gas  stove 

that  Marie  blows  on  at  the  very  edge  of  the  breaking  blue-orange-lunging- 

forward  flames  to  warm  another  pot  of  coffee,  while  the  dishes  pile  up  in  the  sink 
perfect  as  a pyramid.  Aaah,  says  Donna,  closing  her  eyes, 

and  leaning  on  Nick’s  shoulders  as  he  drives  the  soft  blade  of  a knife 

through  the  glittering  dark  of  the  leftover  chocolate  birthday  cake. 

That’s  it;  that  how  it  is;  everyone  standing  around  as  if  just  out  of  the  pool, 

drying  off,  standing  around,  that’s  it,  standing,  talking, 

shuffling  back  and  forth  on  the  deck  of  the  present 

before  the  boat  slowly  pulls  away  into  the  future.  Because  it  hurts 

to  say  goodbye,  to  pull  your  body  out  of  the  warm  water; 

to  step  out  of  the  pocket  of  safety,  clinging  to  what  you  knew, 
or  what  you  thought  you  knew  about  yourself  and  others. 

That’s  how  it  is,  that’s  it,  throwing  your  jacket  over  your  shoulders 

like  a towel  and  saying  goodbye  Victoria  goodbye  Sophie  goodbye 
Lili  goodbye  sweetie  take  care  be  well  hang  in  there  see  you  soon. 


Used  with  permission  of  the  Estate  of Jason  Shinder. 

This  poem  will  appear  in  a posthumous  book  of  poems  by  Jason  Shinder, 
forthcoming  from  Graywolf  Press. 
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“Becoming  a Poet” 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GAIL  MAZUR 
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met  Gail  Mazur  in  1975. 

I wanted  to  do  a poetry  reading 
at  the  Blacksmith  House— the 
remarkable  reading  series  that 
she  founded  and  ultimately  ran 
for  twenty-nine  years.  Gail  liked 
my  poems  well  enough  to  offer 
me  a reading.  And  I admired  her 
poems,  too.  I’d  been  going  to 
Robert  Lowell’s  “oifice  hours”  at 


Harvard  (essentially  an  open  workshop— anyone  who 
knew  about  them  could  attend).  I asked  Gail  if  she’d 
like  to  go.  She  became  one  of  the  regulars  (who 
included  such  now-distinguished  poets  as  Frank 
Bidart  and  Robert  Pinsky)  and  we  became  friends. 
When  Chris  Busa  invited  me  to  interview  Gail  for 
Provincetown  Arts , I was  delighted.  I could  ask  her 
about  all  the  things  we  never  talked  about,  and  dis- 
covered in  the  process  that  although  we’d  known 
each  other  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  talked  fre- 
quently (sometimes  every  day),  there  were  still  things 
about  her  I didn’t  know. 


ABOVE:  GAIL  MAZUR  READING  HER  WORK  ON  WGBH  RADIO'S  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  POETRY  SERIES,  1 976 
BELOW:  GAIL  MAZUR  AND  LLOYD  SCHWARTZ  AT  BLACKSMITH  HOUSE,  1982 
FACING  PAGE:  GAIL  MAZUR,  FEBRUARY  17,  2008  photo  © elsa  dorfman 


Did  you  ever  want  to  be  anything  other  than  a poet? 

I wanted  to  be  an  artist  when  I was  a child.  As  much  as  I want- 
ed to  be  or  thought  I could  be  anything.  I thought  for  sure  I’d 
have  to  be  a teacher  or  a social  worker— I couldn’t  imagine  that. 

Really?  I didn’t  know  that. 

I had  two  aunts  I loved— my  father’s  sisters— who  were  art  majors.  One 
was  an  amateur  artist.  The  other  had  done  some  pencil  portraits  of  my 
grandfather,  which  I thought  were  wonderful.  She  taught  me  some  tech- 
niques, which  was  really  exciting.  I could  draw  curly  hair!  I was  about  six 
or  seven.  I never  had  a set  of  watercolors  or  anything  like  that— just  pen- 
cil and  notebooks.  I tried  to  draw  boxes,  teacups,  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
things  like  that.  My  friend  Merle  and  I would  sit  on  the  floor  and  copy 
ads  for  fur  coats  (her  father  was  an  illustrator  for  the  Globe  or  the  Trav- 
eler). We  drew  them  in  sort  of  modules.  We  made  lozenges  and  piled 
them  on  top  of  one  another  horizontally.  Joan  Crawford,  wide-shoulder 
fur  coats.  Cats.  I had  a little  book  about  how  to  draw  cats.  At  one  time,  we 
had  thirty-eight  cats.  My  brother  and  I found  a stray  cat,  and  we  fed  her 
Cheerioats  and  milk  and  named  her  Hidey,  because  she  hid  when  we 
came  out  (we  didn’t  know  about  Heidi  yet).  Every  once  in  a while  we 
could  give  a kitten  away,  but,  mostly,  nobody  wanted  them.  My  poor 
father  had  to  drown  some  of  the  litters  while  I cried  as  if  he  were  a mur- 
derer. We  were  the  only  cat  people  and  the  onlyjews  in  the  neighborhood. 
I drew  more  from  the  cat  book  than  from  the  cats. 

Did  you  ever  follow  up  on  this? 

Not  really.  I took  one  art  class  in  high  school.  In  college  I was  drawing  por- 
traits in  my  dorm  room  instead  of  studying:  self-portraits,  and  Beckett  and 
Dylan  Thomas,  who  were  on  the  covers  of  some  books  I loved,  Waitingfor 


Godot  and  Thomas’s  Collected. 
Dylan  Thomas— he  looked  like  an 
angel,  an  angel  smoking  a cigarette. 
There  was  always  someone  calling 
me  “the  poet”  even  though  I didn’t 
write  poetry.  My  freshman  English 
teacher  at  Smith  called  me 
“Stephen  Dedalus.”  I can’t  explain 
it  but  people  must  have  thought  I 
exuded  a kind  of  existential  lostness 
(existentialism  was  hot  then).  I was- 
n’t on  the  same  track  as  the  other 
women  in  the  school,  all  those  girls 
wanting  to  get  their  “Mrs.  degree.”  I 
wore  black  turtlenecks.  I wanted  to 
look  like  Juliette  Greco.  I thought  I 
was  courting  disaster  all  the  time.  I never  did  anything  on  time,  cutting 
classes,  not  studying,  hanging  out  in  jazz  clubs.  I couldn’t  even  pass  the 
Phys  Ed  requirement.  Woody  Allen  said  99  percent  of  life  is  showing  up— 
I never  showed  up.  That’s  probably  why  I still  have  those  classic  college 
nightmares.  But  I took  it  as  a compliment  from  my  literature  professor. 
It  seemed  that  poetry  might  be  a fit.  Then  Mike  and  I got  married  in  my 
senior  year,  and  I had  Kathe  and  Danny  by  the  time  I was  twenty-three. 

When  did  you  start  reading  poetry  seriously?  When  did  you  start 
enjoying  poetry? 

Probably  in  college— we  were  taught  from  elementary  school  to  memo- 
rize poems.  I assumed  everyone  liked  that.  Later  I memorized  some 
Shakespeare  sonnets  and  I tacked  them  up  on  my  wall  at  home.  I loved 
those  Shakespeare  sonnets  so  much  and  kept  saying  them  over  and  over 
to  myself  and  looking  at  them  on  my  wall.  I never  thought  I wanted  to 
write  poetry.  But  one  night  I tried  a sonnet.  I didn’t  have  a whole  lot  to 
say,  so  I thought  I would  elevate  my  language.  It  was  so  unlike  me,  so  not 
m e,  that  I remember  I was  standing  in  my  parents’  room  and  I told  my 
mother  I wrote  this  sonnet,  and  I handed  it  to  her.  I never  showed  her 
anything  I did,  my  homework  or  anything.  I was  rather  secretive,  and  she 
wasn’t  one  for  lavish  praise.  (Remember  what  Kathe  said  when  you  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize?  That  if  they  gave  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  criticism,  how 
come  Mildred  never  got  one?) 
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RL  IN  A LIBRARY 


. But  my  mind,  gone  out  in  tenderness, 
Shrinks  from  its  object . . . 

Randall  Jarrell 


I want  to  find  my  way  back  to  her, 
to  help  her,  to  grab  her  hand,  pull  her 
up  from  the  wooden  floor  of  the  stacks 
where  she’s  reading  accounts  of  the  hatchet 
murders  of  Lizzie  Borden’s  harsh  parents 
as  if  she  could  learn  something  about 
life  if  she  knew  all  the  cuts  and  slashes; 


her  essay  on  Wordsworth  or  Keats 
only  a knot  in  her  belly,  a faint  pressure 
at  her  temples.  She’s  pale,  it’s  five  years 
before  the  first  migraine,  but  the  dreamy 
flush  has  already  drained  from  her  face. 

I want  to  lead  her  out  of  the  library, 
to  sit  with  her  on  a bench  under  a still 


living  elm  tree,  be  one  who  understands, 
but  even  today  I don’t  understand, 

I want  to  shake  her  and  want  to  assure  her, 
to  hold  her— but  love’s  not  safe  for  her, 
although  she  craves  what  she  knows 
of  it,  love’s  a snare,  a closed  door, 
a dank  cell.  Maybe  she  should  just  leave 


the  campus,  take  a tram  to  Fall  River, 
inspect  Lizzie’s  room,  the  rigid  corsets 
and  buttoned  shoes,  the  horsehair  solas, 
the  kitchen’s  rank  stew.  Hell.  Bleak 
loyal  judgmental  journals  of  a next-door 
neighbor— not  a friend,  Lizzie  had  no  friend. 
If  only  she  could  follow  one  trajectory 


of  thought,  a plan,  invent  a journey 
out  of  this  place,  a vocation- 
but  without  me  to  guide  her,  where 
would  she  go?  And  what  did  I ever  offer, 
what  stiffening  of  spine?  What  goal? 
Rather,  stiffening  of  soul,  her  soul 
cocooned  in  the  library’s  trivia. 


Soul  circling  its  lessons.  What  can  I say 
before  she  walks  like  a ghost  in  white  lace 
carrying  her  bouquet  of  stephanods, 
her  father  beaming  innocently  at  her  side, 
a boy  waiting,  trembling,  to  shape  her? 
He’s  innocent,  too,  we  are  all  innocent, 
even  Lizzie  Borden  who  surely  did  take 


the  axe.  It  was  so  hot  that  summer  mornin 
The  hardhearted  stepmother,  heavy  hand 
of  the  father.  There  was  another  daughter 
they  favored,  and  Lizzie,  stewing  at  home, 
heavy  smell  of  mutton  in  the  pores 
of  history.  But  this  girl,  her  story’s 
still  a mystery— I tell  myself  she’s  a quick 


study,  a survivor.  There’s  still  time. 
Soon  she’ll  close  the  bloody  book, 
slink  past  the  lit  carrels,  through 
the  library’s  heavy  door  to  the  world. 
Is  it  too  late  to  try  to  touch  her, 
kneel  beside  her  on  the  dusty  floor 
where  we’re  avoiding  her  assignment? 


completely  filled  and  they  piped  in  the  read- 
ing to  Memorial  Hall.  He  wasn’t  a thrilling 
reader,  and  1 couldn’t  see  him,  but  the  situ- 
ation was  thrilling. 


What  about  in  college?  Did  you  do  any 
writing? 


I did,  but  my  generation  of  women,  the 
fifties  Feminine  Mystique  generation,  had 
no  support  for  its  ambitions.  So,  there  was 
an  unreality  to  the  very  idea  of  being  any- 
thing but  a teacher  or  social  worker.  I took  a 
workshop  with  Anthony  Hecht.  I remember 
his  reading  us  a new  poem  about  the  Third 
Avenue  El,  which  had  been  tom  down.  He 
described  the  light  as  “Rembrandt  dark.”  I 
And  a poem  about  his  wife’s  miscarriage. 
About  myself  I remember  nothing. 


Why  did  you  take  that  workshop? 


I must  have  wanted  to  write  poetry.  I didn’t 
have  any  friends  in  college  who  wrote 
poetry.  My  boyfriend  was  a jazz  musician. 

I had  a correspondence  with  a Harvard 
student  I'd  gone  to  camp  with.  One  j 
requirement  of  it  was  that  we  had  to  quote  j 
Auden  in  every  letter. 


What’s  the  first  thing  you  remember 
about  actually  writing? 


Having  gone  to  Radcliffe  as  a first-generation  American  and  having 
been  an  English  major  was  a big  thing  to  her,  her  favorite  time.  She  even 
went  to  law  school  for  a while  during  the  Depression.  She  read  the  poem 
and  she  said:  “I  couldn’t  have  done  that.”  I was  stunned— thrilled  and 
terrified.  The  only  thing  I remember  now  about  the  sonnet  was  that 
I used  the  word  supernal.  I assumed  she  was  impressed  by  that  word,  but 
even  then  I thought  it  was  a phony  move.  I think  I was  probably  brows- 
ing in  the  dictionary  and  thought  it  would  put  the  poem  over  the  top.  If 
I hadn’t  used  it,  I probably  wouldn’t  remember  showing  it  to  my  mother 
now.  It  was  a first  lesson  to  myself  about  not  being  false— even  if  someone 
approved  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  was  the  thrill  of  using  words  you’ve 
never  used.  Then  it  was  two  years  before  I wrote  another  poem. 

\X ’hen  ! was  seventeen,  a friend  took  me  to  this  outdoor  event  at  Bran- 
mg  William  Carlos  Williams.  The  speakers  were  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  Tt  Lowell,  Richard  Wilbur,  Louise  Bogan,  W.  S.  Merwin,  and 

William  C , Williams.  I remember  it  as  if  it  were  a panoramic  picture 
called  “Tin  theon  of  American  Poets.”  Williams  must  have  already 
had  several  st  s.  I remember  him  wearing  an  eye  patch.  I was  mesmer- 
ized by  Robert  owell.  That  same  year,  my  brother,  who  was  a student  at 
Harvard,  got  m tickets  to  hear  T.  S.  Eliot  read  at  Sanders  Theater.  It  was 


Everything  was  done  late  and  in  a panic 
when  I was  in  college.  Everything  was  a huge 
mountain  to  climb,  even  writing  a poem,  I 
didn’t  know  I was  in  despair  and  afraid  to  fail 
or  succeed.  My  classmates  thought  I was  a 
daredevil,  a master  of  brinksmanship.  But  I 
was  afraid  I wouldn’t  be  ANYTHING.  Mike 
and  I got  married  in  the  middle  of  my  senior 
year.  Later,  when  I was  twenty-five,  and  my 
children  were  little,  I hired  a babysitter  in  the 
morning,  and  I tried  to  write  fiction.  But  I 
wanted  to  write  sentences,  not  stories.  I had 
no  fictional  imagination,  even  though  I read 
fiction  all  the  time.  Elsa  [Dorfman],  whom  I 
had  known  since  I was  nine,  brought  me  a 
book  by  Robert  Creeley— For  Love— which 
completely  puzzled  and  stymied  me.  I’m 
trying  to  put  these  few  little  clues  together,  because  I didn’t  really  start 
writing  poems  until  I moved  to  Cambndge.  My  brother  had  given  me  the 
Variorum  Yeats  for  a wedding  gift.  Everyone  was  calling  me  a poet,  but  I 
never  called  myself  one.  What  made  him  give  me  this?  Somebody  gave  Mike 
that  amazing  three-volume  Letters  of  Van  Gogh.  Even  then,  everyone  knew 
Mike  was  an  artist.  In  those  letters,  Van  Gogh  was  always  trying  to  describe 
to  his  brother,  Theo,  what  he  was  working  on— all  the  struggle  of  making 
art,  and  the  hopefulness  and  exhilaration  of  it.  Theo  was  all  he  had  for 
encouragement,  and  the  letters  to  his  brother  were  a brilliant  expression  of 
the  soul  of  an  artist’s  pure  struggle.  In  Cambndge,  Ellie  brought  me  into 
the  Grolier  [the  legendary  poetry  bookshop  in  Harvard  Square].  And  some- 
thing just  clicked  about  my  life  and  who  I was.  “Girl  in  a Library”  really 
descnbes  what  it  was  like  to  be  me  before  then.  And  “The  Horizontal  Man.” 
I had  no  context  for  imagining  writing  poetry. 


So  how  did  you  come  to  think  of  yourself  as  a possible  poet?  What 
made  the  difference? 


When  I walked  into  the  Grolier  and  here  was  this  old  man  [the  proprietor, 
Gordon  Cairnie]  sitting  on  a lumpy  old  couch  with  a letter  from  Ezra 
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Pound  sticking  up  from  between  the  cush- 
ions that  had  probably  been  there  for  twenty 
vears.  It  had  that  sign  on  the  door:  ONLY 
POETRY  NO  TEXTBOOKS  NO  FICTION. 
Gordon  took  to  me.  Partly  because  he  had 
this  terrible  thing  happen  in  the  forties— he’d 
been  driving  and  struck  and  killed  a little  girl 
named  Gail.  He  always  called  me  Henry.  It 
was  a men’s  club,  but  he  was  a great  romantic 
about  poetry— he  accepted  everything.  For 
me,  it  was  like  having  a third  parent— one 
who  loved  poetry  and  loved  you.  And,  of 
course,  wasn’t  blighted  by  family  history. 
Whoever  was  hanging  around  there  then,  I 
met.  While  my  kids  were  in  day  camp,  I would 
stay  there  all  afternoon  then  rush  home  with 
new  books  and  make  supper.  In  the  morning 
I found  myself  writing  poems.  Which  is  why  I 
never  underestimate  how  for  some  people 
isolation  can  kill  the  courage  to  write.  If  I was 
going  to  be  a poet,  wouldn’t  I have  known  it? 
What  if  I hadn’t  moved  to  Cambridge?  Did  I 
have  the  DNA? 

But  you  must  have. 
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After  that  summer  in  the  Grolier,  with  my  permissive  schedule,  that  was 
it!  I didn’t  call  myself  a poet,  but  that  was  what  I wanted  to  be  doing,  and 
that  was  what  I did. 

Did  you  show  anyone  your  poems? 

There  was  a young  poet  living  in  our  house  named  Bill  Ferguson  and  he 
was  very  encouraging.  My  poems  were  very  minimal— very  short,  all  short 
lines.  Extremely  impersonal.  I had  to  teach  myself,  I didn’t  go  to  school.  I 
found  Frank  O’Hara.  The  day  after  he  was  killed  on  Fire  Island,  my  undis- 
ciplined puppy  chewed  up  the  copy  of  Lunch  Poems  I’d  left  on  the  coffee 
table.  I was  reading  Ginsberg— even  before  I graduated.  I struggled  with 
Pound  and  Eliot.  I was  memorizing  poems.  But  the  Grolier  just  gave  me 
a chance  to  pick  up  everything  and  look  in  it.  I met  Jim  Tate  there— the 
summer  before  The  Lost  Pilot  [Tate’s  extraordinary  first  book]  came  out. 
He  would  recite  those  poems  to  me.  Everything  was  coming  together. 

Did  you  think  about  publishing? 

I thought— someday  I’d  like  to  publish  a poem  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Only  one.  I didn’t  have  a big  ambition.  I was  so  happy  to  have  found  what 
I wanted  to  do.  I was  twenty-eight.  Only  later  did  I understand  ambition 
was  a flesh-eating  thing.  Getting  a poem  accepted  fits  with  what  Mike  calls 
his  Ta-Da!  Theory.  When  you  get  good  career  news— a prize,  a publication— 
that  moment,  that  “Ta-Da!”  is  as  good  as  it  gets.  What  comes  next  is  a let- 
down  compared  to  the  thrill  of  the  news.  The  best  part  is  while  you’re  in  the 
living  process  of  a poem,  working  on  it.  Nobody  is  there  with  you  in  the 
Zone.  Pessoa  says  in  a poem,  “My  being  a poet  is  my  way  of  being  alone.” 
It’s  heady— exhilarating— to  make  the  thing,  to  try  to  make  it  better,  to  get 
it.  To  be  walking  around  and  having  to  jot  things  on  pieces  of  paper  in  your 
pocket.  To  write  down  notes  that  you  could  build  a poem  from. 

When  did  that  isolation  turn  into  community? 

It  began  when  I moved  to  Cambridge.  When  I had  written  a few  poems. 
The  first  one  was  about  Jesse  Whitehead,  who  used  to  walk  around  the 
Square  with  birds  on  her  shoulders.  I don’t  have  a copy  of  it.  It  was  never 
occurring  to  me  that  anything  was  a keeper.  I was  imagining  a terrible 
loneliness.  Myself  as  a lonely  elderly  eccentric  who  walked  around  her  city 
with  birds  on  her  shoulders.  She  had  been  banned  from  the  Coop  because 
one  of  her  birds  pooped  on  the  stationary.  Dozens  of  packages  of 
envelopes,  an  entire  stack,  were  shat  on.  Later  I learned  that  young  writers 
thought  she  was  brilliant.  They'd  meet  her  in  the  old  Hayes-Bick  cafeteria. 
I think  my  poem  was  also  expressing  the  fear  of  being  a poet,  and  how 


isolating  that  was.  Of  how  impossible  it  was  to  find  fellowship,  to  have 
permission  to  fly.  So  many  women-poet  suicides  ...  it  seemed  like  a risky 
business.  When  we  moved  to  New  York  for  a couple  of  years,  I took  a 
workshop  with  Isabella  Gardner  at  the  92nd  Street  Y.  We  met  at  her 
apartment  at  the  Chelsea. 

How  was  that? 

There  were  some  good  poets  in  that  workshop.  Belle  herself.  Joan  Larkin. 
The  Chelsea.  It  was  not  Cambridge!  A group  of  us  met  after  that  in  our 
loft  in  the  Garment  District.  I think  I have  one  poem  that  I kept  from 
those  years  that  was  published  in  an  issue  of  the  Antioch  Review— an  issue 
with  Elsa  Dorfman’s  silhouette  of  Lowell  on  the  cover.  I came  back  to 
Cambridge  in  1972  and  a year  later  Gordon  died,  and  the  Grolier  was 
closed  and  didn’t  look  like  it  would  reopen. 

Was  that  when  you  started  the  Blacksmith  House  series? 

I knew  the  director  of  the  Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Education.  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  there  was  some  place  for  poetry,  and  she  told  me 
Monday  mghts  were  available  at  the  Blacksmith  House.  I was  thinking  I 
wanted  to  have  a poetry  room.  I didn’t  have  a real  plan.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  I would  get  up  in  public  every  night.  I set  up  three  weeks  of 
readings.  They  were  so  crowded.  I did  it  from  week  to  week— I had  no  real 
plan  to  keep  doing  it  forever.  But  I did!  And  I think  it  was  great  for  me  and 
for  poets  around  here. 

I’ll  second  that.  It  was  a great  place  to  hear  poetry— and  a great  place 
to  read.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  my  first  reading  in  Cambridge. 

Thankjyo  u.  And  when  you  invited  me  to  go  to  Lowell’s  office  hours— that 
was  life-changing.  I had  attended  his  undergraduate  workshop  before  we 
moved  to  New  York  (1969  or  ’70).  Ellie  had  said  you  have  to  apply  to  Low- 
ell’s workshop— I had  met  him  once  at  the  Grolier.  Gordon  said,  “Cal,  this 
is  Gail,  she’s  a poet  too.”  Ta-da!  I sent  him  a several-page-long  poem 
about  Cesar  Chavez,  which  included  Spanish,  which  I didn’t  know.  About 
the  grape  boycott.  Ellie  dragged  me  over  to  the  English  department,  and 
my  name  was  on  his  class  list.  I wasn’t  registered  or  connected  to  Harvard 
in  any  way  except  that  he  put  me  on  the  list.  I think  Teddy  Kennedy  was 
in  the  poem,  too,  speaking  Spanish!  I went  every  week. 

Lowell’s  office  hours  were  wonderful,  but  when  I brought  a poem  it 
was  excruciating.  He  tore  it  to  shreds— then  afterwards  told  me  that  it 
was  really  haunting  him.  I never  brought  another  poem,  but  I didn’t 
care.  I loved  the  conversations,  his  associative  thinking,  the  lunches  at 
Iruna  afterward,  the  sangria. 
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BASEBALL 


The  game  of  baseball  is  not  a metaphor 
and  I know  it’s  not  really  life. 

The  chalky  green  diamond,  the  lovely 
dusty  brown  lanes  I see  from  airplanes 
multiplying  around  the  cities 
arc  only  neat  playing  fields. 

Their  structure  is  not  the  frame 
of  history  carved  out  of  forest, 
that  is  not  what  I see  on  my  ascent. 

And  down  in  the  stadium, 
the  veteran  catcher  guiding  the  young 
pitcher  through  the  innings,  the  line 
of  concentration  between  them, 
that  delicate  filament  is  not 
like  the  way  you  are  helping  me, 
only  it  reminds  me  when  I strain 
for  analogies,  the  way  a rookie  strains 
for  perfection,  and  the  veteran, 
in  his  wisdom,  seems  to  promise  it, 
it  glows  from  his  upheld  glove, 

and  the  man  in  front  of  me 
in  the  grandstand,  drinking  banana 
daiquiris  from  a thermos, 
continuing  through  a whole  dinner 
to  the  aromatic  cigar  even  as  our  team 
is  shut  out,  nearly  hitless,  he  is 
not  like  the  farmer  that  Auden  speaks 
of  in  Breughel’s  Icarus, 

or  the  four  inevitable  woman-hating 
drunkards,  yelling  hugging 
each  other,  and  moving  up  and  down 
continuously  for  more  beer 

and  the  young  wife  trying  to  understand 

what  a full  count  could  be 

to  please  her  husband  happy  in 

his  old  dreams,  or  the  little  boy 

in  the  Yankees  cap  already  nodding 

off  to  sleep  against  his  father, 

program  and  popcorn  memories 

sliding  into  the  future, 

and  the  old  woman  from  Lincoln,  Maine 

screaming  at  the  Yankee  slugger 

with  wounded  knees  to  break  his  leg 


this  is  not  a microcosm, 
not  even  a slice  of  life 

and  the  terrible  slumps, 

when  the  greatest  hitter  mysteriously 

goes  hitless  for  weeks,  or 

the  pitcher’s  stuff  is  all  junk 

who  threw  like  a magician  all  last  month, 

or  the  days  when  our  guys  look 

like  Sennett  cops,  slipping,  bumping 

each  other,  then  suddenly,  the  play 

that  wasn’t  humanly  possible,  the  Kid 

we  know  isn’t  ready  for  the  big  leagues, 

leaps  into  the  air  to  catch  a ball 

that  should  have  gone  downtown, 

and  coming  off  the  field  is  hugged 

and  bottom-slapped  by  the  sudden 

sorcerers,  the  winning  team 

the  question  of  what  makes  a man 
slump  when  his  form,  his  eye, 
his  power  aren’t  to  blame,  this  isn’t 
like  the  bad  luck  that  hounds  us, 
and  his  frustration  in  the  games 
not  like  our  deep  rage 
for  disappointing  ourselves 

the  ball  park  is  an  artifact, 

manicured  safe,  “scene  in  an  Easter  egg,” 

and  the  order  of  the  ball  game, 

the  firm  structure  with  the  mystery 

of  accidents  always  contained, 

not  the  wild  field  we  wander  in, 

where  I’m  trying  to  recite  the  rules, 

to  repeat  the  statistics  of  the  game, 

and  the  wind  keeps  carrying  my  words  away 


GAIL  AT  SPRING  TRAINING  WITH  THE  RED  SOX,  1988 


with  a lot  of  taboos  in  writing.  Anything 
autobiographical,  anything  about  my  family, 
taboo.  It  wasn’t  that  I wanted  to  write  about 
my  family  so  much— I didn’t.  But  I wrote 
this  really  terrible  poem  in  which  the  speaker 
writes  at  her  desk  and  on  the  shelf  above  her 
desk  are  her  mother  and  father  in  jars  of 
fonnaldehyde.  Like  the  Roald  Dahl  story 
with  the  brain  and  eye  in  a dish  having  to 
watch  the  widow  do  everything  her  husband 
had  hated.  But  it  was  as  if  I had  broken  a 
taboo— it  could  have  been  any  taboo— and 
freed  myself  from  thinking  anything  was 
off-limits.  I didn’t  want  to  write  poems  like 
that  one.  Soon  after  that  I wrote  a poem 
called  “Poison  Ivy.”  I didn’t  want  to  tie  up 
the  package  of  a poem  before  it  had  even 
been  opened  anymore.  I felt  very  liberated  by 
that  poem.  “Poison  Ivy”  was  autobiograph- 
ical, but  I felt  I wasn’t  trying  to  do  a number 
on  myself  or  anyone  else.  I realized  as  I was 
writmg  it  that  it  was  also  about  sexual  awak- 
ening, that  itch.  I was  delighted  with  it— 
it  made  a real  difference  for  me. 

Night  fire  was  really  a chapbook.  Most  of 
the  poems  I was  happy  not  to  keep  when  I 
put  my  Selected  together,  but  I was  happy  to 
have  wntten  them  at  the  time.  Peter  Kaplan 
[a  young  poetry  enthusiast  who  later  com- 
mitted suicide]  had  started  this  small  press 
and  had  asked  me  for  a book.  I put  together 
a collection  ending  with  “Baseball.”  “Base- 
ball”  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  others.  That  was 
the  first  expenence  of  putting  poems  togeth- 
er in  a book,  of  shaping  the  book.  I was 
boosted  by  Peter  asking  for  it,  and  he  took  it. 

Was  that  when  he  died? 

Yes— and  then  a year  later  I met  David 
Godine  and  he  asked  me  if  I had  a manu- 
script, and  I did. 

What  triggered  “Baseball”? 


Your  first  bo  as  Night  fire. 

There  was  a poin  n the  midseventies  where  I had  a kind  of  breakthrough. 
Before  then  my  | terns  were  short  and  cryptic.  I don’t  think  I was  influ- 
enced by  what  v,  sin  the  air— or  if  I was,  it  wasn’t  a real  fit.  I was  struggling 


Some  poems  come  from  a lot  of  notes, 
some  poems  come  from  a line  that  stays 
with  you,  and  you  keep  the  music  going  and 
growing.  “Baseball”  wasn’t  either.  I’m  a Red  Sox  fan.  I thought,  How  can 
I care  intensely  about  something  that’s  so  trivial,  really?  I wasn’t  alone! 
You  project  onto  this  organism,  this  team  of  otherwise  ordinary  young 
men.  You  live  through  them,  their  slumps  and  streaks,  their  inevitable 
failures,  which  aren’t  quite  as  painful  as  your  own.  The  cathartic  emo- 
tions, the  identification  with  the  community.  How  can  you  care  about 
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something  that  much  and  not  want  to  write  a poem?  But  how  do  you 
write  a poem  from  the  cliched  position  of  being  a gaga  fan?  I just  puzzled 
over  it.  One  day,  I was  lying  on  my  bed  reading  some  fly-by-night  poetry 
magazine,  and  there  were  six  words  in  the  whole  magazine  that  I wrote 
down  on  my  legal  pad,  and  I just  wrote  the  poem.  Words  that  don’t  jump 
out  of  the  poem  at  me  now.  I think  field  was  one  of  them.  Maybe  struc- 
ture. Maybe  possible.  Not  exciting  words  with  a lot  of  color.  I was  ready 
to  write  the  poem  and  didn’t  know  it.  It  was  the  headiest  writing  experi- 
ence I ever  had.  There  was  no  way  I could  write  a poem  that  says  “The 
game  of  baseball  is  a metaphor.”  It’s  nothing  like  “One  Art”  [Elizabeth 
Bishop’s  famous  villanelle  that  has  as  a refrain  line:  “The  art  of  losing  isn’t 
hard  to  master”]  but  it  was  the  same  strategy.  To  deny  something  in  a 
poem  that’s  true,  a truism  or  cliche— apophaticl— poems  in  which  you  use 
the  negative  to  imply  the  positive.  The  cliche  is  that  baseball  is  a 
metaphor.  And  I was  freed  by  trying  to  think  why  it  wasn’t  a metaphor 
when  it  was,  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  game  as  I saw  it. 

I saw  the  ballpark  as  a contemporary  Brueghel  painting,  all  these 
things  going  on  inside  it  painting  the  communal  life  ot  a time  or  place. 
I was  just  “describing.”  I see  baseball  as  a human,  social  drama.  The  old 
catcher  with  all  his  know-how  and  the  rookie  pitcher  really  taken  care 
of  and  guided  by  him.  The  indifferent  fans  just  there  for  the  party.  Par- 
ent and  child.  Rowdy  drunks.  A whole  human  story— I had  always  felt 
that  without  conceptualizing  it.  I wrote  a draft  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes. And  made  about  four  revisions.  It  was  one  of  those  gifts.  But  it  was 


a gift  I was  preparing  for.  I had  done  what  I wanted  to  do  for  the  first 
time  in  a poem— to  expand  the  poem,  to  layer  it  as  it  went  on  instead  of 
wrapping  it  up,  and  tightening.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clear  to  me,  and 
funny,  that  I had  written  my  most  ambitious  poem  and  called  it  “Base- 
ball”—not  “Affliction”  or  “Hope”  or  “Failure”  or  “Work.” 


GAIL  WITH  MENSCH,  AT  HOME  IN  CAMBRIDGE,  1987 


Have  you  also  had 
this  feeling  that, 
Oh,  now  I’ve  broken 
through!  Now  I’ve  got 
the  key!  All  I have  to  do 
is  write  down  six  words 
and  magic  will  strike. 
Not  that  I haven’t  tried  it 
again  and  again.  But 
every  poem  seems  to  be 
its  own  world  of  struggle 
and  klutziness  and  revi- 
sion, working  or  not 
working. 

Your  next  book  was 
The  Pose  of 
Happiness.  How  did 
that  get  started? 


I remember  somebody  saying  to  me:  Don’t  think  that  the  first  book 
makes  a difference.  But  it  made  a difference  to  me  personally. 


Well,  now  you  were  an  author. 

I was  a writer,  I had  a book.  I was  invited  to  teach  at  Emerson  for  a semes- 
ter. I had  been  running  the  Blacksmith  House  for  five  years,  and  had 
taught  some  adult  education  workshops.  Nightfire  came  out  six  months 
after  Lowell  died.  He  never  saw  any  of  those  poems.  You  and  I had  become 
friends.  I was  living  in  a world.  Then  it  was  really  poem  by  poem. 


Tell  me  about  “In  the  Dark  Our  Story.”  It’s  one  of  my  favorites. 

It  was  triggered  by  Days  of  Heaven.  It  was  a gorgeous  movie.  And  emotion- 
ally powerful,  haunting.  The  voice-over  narration  of  the  waif,  the  child 
actress  Linda  Manz,  who  was  a homeless  kid.  The  furtiveness  of  Brooke 
Adams  and  Richard  Gere  pretending  to  be  siblings— the  furtiveness  adoles- 
cent sexuality  throbs  to.  There’s  an  as-if  incestuousness.  And  Sam  Shepard 
had  this  incredible  appeal  as  the  farmer,  the  older  man.  Longing,  and 
ruination.  That  was  another  poem  that  I wrote  and  thought  I was  in  a 
groove.  I would  write  several  poems  triggered  by  movies  I loved.  A project! 


The  movie  triggered  intense 
memories  of  adolescence. 

That’s  a subject  you  come 
back  to  from  time  to  time. 

Yeah.  In  “Desire”  there’s  the 
father  looking  out  from  the 
window  in  the  front  door 
while  the  speaker’s  making 
out  in  the  car.  For  a long 
time  I felt  still  near  to  it. 
I’ve  been  more  comfortable 
writing  about  sex  in  a remi- 
niscent way.  I’m  not  impli- 
cating anyone.  The  boys 
are  unnamed.  Abstractions.  I 
feel  freer. 


GAIL  AT  GROLIER  BOOKSTORE,  1978,  AT  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  NIGHTFIRE 


Eight  years  went  by 
between  those  two 
books.  What  do  you 
make  of  that? 


Two  things.  It’s  not  exactly  that  I write  slowly.  But  I write  in  spurts  the 
poems  I keep.  I abandon  poems,  sometimes  for  years,  sometimes  forever. 
Revision  is  the  sticky  part,  the  great  work  of  our  lives  as  poets.  Going  back 
to  a poem  you’ve  let  lie  for  a year  or  so,  like  resuming  an  affair.  Or  trying 
to.  Sometimes  everything  clicks  again,  sometimes  nada.  Between  those 
books,  my  father  got  sick  and  died.  That  not  only  took  some  time,  but 
changed  the  direction  of  what  I would  write.  And  Lowell  died. 


What  was  that  change  of  direction? 

There  was  more  gravity.  Even  though  I started  wnting  late,  I was  a young 
poet  for  my  age  in  the  work  of  Night  fire.  My  father’s  illness  and  death— over 
a period  of  fifteen  months— not  a subject  I could  get  away  from.  Even 
though  I thought  “nada  mas”— enough  of  these— the  subject  crept  into 
every  poem  I wrote.  I was  intensely  involved  with  both  my  parents  at  that 
time.  And  in  that  time,  their  house  on  the  Cape  was  arsonned,  and  Mike 
and  I built  a prefab  there  in  the  woods.  It  was  the  first  time  any  landscape 
entered  my  work.  It  was  my  father’s  landscape,  which  I really  felt  strongly 
after  he  died.  Some  of  my  favorite  poems  from  that  book,  like  “Reading 
Akhmatova”  and  the 
Mashpee  poems,  were  set 
there,  and  it  was  the  set- 
ting of  “Poison  Ivy,”  too. 

“The  Horizontal  Man” 
and  “Fallen  Angel”  were 
also  a couple  of  my 
favorite  poems  from  that 
book  where  I felt  that  I 
had  taken  something  and 
run  with  it,  that  had  some 
of  the  energy  of  “Base- 
ball.” I felt  like  I was  really 
sailing  when  I was  writing 
the  first  drafts.  “Deck  of 
Cards”— another  poem 
about  adolescence. 

You  have  a poem  called 
“Baseball,”  the  title  of  your  second  book  comes  from  a poem  about  a 
movie,  your  fourth  book  shares  a ride  with  a popular  song,  and  the  tide 
poem  of  your  selected  poems  refers  to  a Marx  brother.  You  have  poems 
about  film  noir  and  murder  mysteries.  What’s  the  connection  for  you 
between  poetry  and  popular  culture? 

In  a way,  popular  culture  was  the  foundation  of  what  I knew  about  the 
world  when  I was  growing  up.  All  the  cues  to  the  world  outside  the  family 
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crucible  were  hidden  in  it.  It  was  a frame  of  reference  1 craved,  because 
most  of  what  I was  exposed  to  I had  to  sneak  in.  The  radio  under  my  pil- 
low. We  weren’t  allowed  to  go  to  movies.  There  was  a sense  I always  had 
that  movies  and  music  were  off  in  the  ozone— slightly  off-limits  in  the 
household  I grew  up  in. 

Did  that  make  it  attractive  to  put  in  a poem? 

You  bet.  Forbidden  fruit— it’s  the  only  thing  we  want  to  eat.  Have  to  eat.  1 
never  put  those  titles  together  in  that  way.  Each  one  meant  something 
different,  like  the  phrasing  of  “They  Can’t  Take  That  Away  from  Me”  was 
always  going  around  in  my  mind.  “The  way  you  wear  your  hat.”  I always 
wanted  to  start  lines  repeatedly  with  "the  way”— though  when  I did,  it  had 
nothing  of  the  jaunty  bravura  of  the  Ira  Gershwin  lyric.  The  poem  comes 
from  the  dark,  not  being  able  to  take  away  the  ugliness  of  being  human, 
that  moral  dilemma  that  they  can’t  take  away  from  me.  High  and  low  cul- 
tural history  is  a frame  of  reference— for  me,  maybe  more  low  than  high. 
All  that  I think  of  as  popular  culture  is  now  antique— “attic  culture.”  I also 
feel  that  “Attica”  culture  should  be  part  of  my  work,  but  I don’t  know 
how  to  bring  that  in. 

There’s  a powerful  undercurrent  of  political  and  social  issues  in  your 
poems. 

It’s  something  that  I think  about.  I actually  agree  with  the  Barbra 
Streisand  character  in  The  Way  We  Were:  “People  are  their  politics!”  For 
me,  the  challenge  of  having  what  I feel  are  deeply  felt  political  and  social 
concerns  is  to  find  a way  to  get  them  into  my  poems.  To  use  new  tools, 
make  new  rules  for  the  poems.  It’s  always  been  mysterious  to  me  that  a 
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poem  by  a poet  living  under  a totalitarian  system  might  seem  to  have  no 
reference  to  politics,  yet  we  experience  it  as  profoundly  political,  which  it 
is.  Writing  certain  things  might  be  proscribed  and  dangerous,  but  if  it’s 
oblique  enough,  what  Dickinson  called  “slant,”  the  government  wouldn’t 
punish  it.  We  can  be  direct,  but  you  don’t  want  to  be  rhetorical.  “They 
Can’t  Take  That  Away  from  Me”  started  when  I heard  a report  about  the 
cruelty  of  surgically  removing  bear  bile  for  a popular  cure-all  in  South 
China.  Bears  would  live  in  agony.  The  poem  “The  Mission”  really  seems 
to  channel  the  voice  of  the  wife  of  a drafted  soldier  in  World  War  II,  but 
it  really  came  from  thinking  about  the  families  of  the  kids  who  were  sent 
to  Iraq.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  written  if  the  images  hadn’t  come  to  me  as 
1940s  images.  Where  I say  “you  going  off  to  rescue  or  murder,”  the  idea 
that  the  “you”  would  end  up  in  a dark  alley  by  good  angels  untenanted 
(that  Poe  phrase),  it’s  more  an  expression  about  what  we’re  doing  in 
Iraq— an  enterprise  “by  good  angels  untenanted.” 

I’ve  had  several  periods  in  my  life  when  I could  join  in  a sphere  of 
action,  but  it’s  harder  now.  I could  stuff  envelopes  for  a candidate,  but  it 
seems  more  and  more  important  to  me  that  I find  a way  as  a lyric  poet  to 
write  poems  that  aren’t  rhetorical  or  didactic  and  yet  feel  they  have  a moral 
underpinning.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  I know  the  poems  I wrote  about  my 
mother  were  partly  driven  by  my  torment  about  not  being  a good  enough 
daughter— the  desire  to  be  good  in  conflict  with  the  desire  to  thrive.  I still 
don’t  know  which  one  won  out.  I see  now  how  much  struggle  there  was  in 
them.  To  be  compassionate,  yet  not  drown  in  my  own  empathy.  To  be 
angry,  yet  also  somehow  forgiving  or  letting  go.  They’re  more  interesting 
to  me  now  than  they  were  then.  Someone  once  said  to  me:  There  are  so 
many  things  in  that  book.  My  mother’s  collectibles  were  in  the  same  world 
as  popular  songs  and  movies.  Sometimes  I find  the  language,  the  vocabu- 
lary, of  collectibles  so  delicious,  like  the  language  of  old  song  lyrics. 

What’s  been  driving  your  most  recent  poems? 

I think  a sense  of  history'  and  mortality.  I feel  as  if  I limit  myself.  I want  to 
think  whenever  I’m  working  on  a revision  of  a poem,  I’m  sort  of  pushing 
the  poem.  The  poem  becomes  a mysterious  system,  an  organism,  a living 
creature.  In  a moment  you  can’t  explain,  the  poem  begins  to  pull  you  by  the 
hand— takes  you  where  you  don’t  dare  to  go  alone.  You’re  not  alone,  you’re 
with  the  poem,  but  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing.  The  poem  knows. 
Those  moments  are  hard  to  reconstruct  afterwards.  How  did  I do  that? 
Since  my  first  book,  I’ve  wanted  to  push  beyond  what  I know  I can  say— or 
think.  In  revising,  you  make  other  intuitive  choices  that  could  shock  you. 
They  show  you  what  you  were  thinking  that  you  didn’t  know  you  were 
thinking.  Why  was  this  the  given  for  this  poem?  Where  can  I take  it  that’s 
beyond  the  given?  Almost  annually,  I’ve  wntten  and  discarded  depressed 
poems  about  the  end  of  summer.  My  “Poem  at  the  End  of  August”  I actu- 
ally finished  in  January— I had  to  remove  all  the  September  sadness  stuff, 
the  dying  leaves,  the  empty  lakes.  I still  love  to  have  a lot  of  room  for  play  in 
a poem.  Often  the  first  line  that  gets  me  going  seems  to  be  very  funny. 

What  about  the  place  of  humor  in  your  poems? 

It’s  inseparable  from  who  I am.  Sometimes  my  poems  come  most  perfectly 
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together  if  they  have  both  wit  and  gravitas.  Yet  sometimes  I feel  that  wit  is 
a tic,  or  a barrier,  that  some  of  it  has  to  be  revised  out.  I have  first  lines  that 
seem  to  me  very  funny,  but  I don’t  know  if  anyone  else  thinks  they  are.  But 
that’s  OK  with  me.  I think  “What  can  I learn  from  the  hummingbird— a big 
thing  like  me?”  is  so  funny.  In  “Bluebonnets,”  the  line  about  breaking  the 
unwritten  law  of  Texas  seems  to  me  really  funny.  My  fantasy  about  Frank 
[Bidart]  moving  to  the  country  is  a not  because  the  idea  is  so  absurd.  But 
the  poem  doesn’t  stay  wildly  funny.  “Too  late  to  be  a cosmologist  or  athlet- 
ic” is  funny— two  extremes  of  lost  ambitions— but  it’s  about  age.  I have  an 
affection  for  that  kind  of  first  line.  The  Zeppo  poem  is  a big  poem  I move 
around  in  a lot.  I bet  you  can’t  find  a poem  with  more  Z’s  in  it,  which  I find 
really  funny.  And  it’s  got  Groucho.  Alliteration  can  be  beautiful  and  lyrical, 
but  it  can  also  be  funny.  I have  a phrase  I kept  wanting  to  use  about  Zeppo ’s 
first  wife— “my  putative  relative”— which  I think  is  very  funny. 

How  conscious  are  you  of  the  technical  aspects  of  a poem  when  you’re 
working  on  one? 

I really  feel  as  if  I could  spend  my  whole  life  working  to  understand  “the 
line.”  I’m  always  aware  of  the  formal  decisions.  I call  Cambridge  the  city 
where  punctuation  takes  its  last  stand.  I love  the  tools  of  our  trade,  not  just 
the  pencil  and  keyboard,  but  all  the  formal  tools.  Sometimes  I like  to  work 
with  a kind  of  invisible  syllables.  To  feel  that  revision  is  the  real  process  of 
your  work  is  to  think  about  technical  issues  a lot.  Computers  have  facili- 
tated the  number  of  decisions  you  can  make— infinite  possibilities.  I still 
write  drafts  on  a legal  pad.  When  you  worked  with  a typewriter,  you  were 
aware  of  countless  decisions,  but  with  a computer  there  are  so  many  more. 
Typing  was  harder— you  did  more  revisions  by  hand.  Your  thought  process 
is  more  visible  when  you  look  at  those  drafts.  Changes.  Erasures.  Crossed- 
out  notes.  All  your  thinking  was  there  on  the  page— none  of  it  got  erased. 

But  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  tEiat. 

No,  but  it’s  very  interesting  to  look  at  people’s  drafts  when  that  kind  of 
information’s  there.  When  I’m  teaching  I like  to  bring  in  multiple  drafts- 
like  Bishop’s  “One  Art.”  Even  before  she  put  the  poem  into  shape,  you  can 
see  her  thinking  about  writing  a villanelle.  The  tiny  changes  near  the  end 
that  made  the  poem  perfect.  That’s  exciting  to  teach. 

How  does  teaching  itself  connect  to  your  writing? 

A lot  of  the  time  during  the  semester,  it  seems  as  if  it’s  using  me  up.  But  it 
keeps  me  in  the  world.  I keep  learning  new  things  from  my  students— 
things  I find  hard  to  believe!  I love  knowing  that  I found  my  vocation  in 
writing  and  that  gave  me  something  to  give  to  students.  I love  the  process 
of  teaching,  though  I don’t  know  what  it  does  for  my  writing.  I don’t  usu- 


ally begrudge  the  time  and  intensity  it  takes  away  from  writing.  Because 
there’s  so  much  time  I’m  not  working  on  a poem.  I like  reading  them  new 
poetry,  not  to  just  teach  the  same  things  over  and  over  again.  It’s  very  brac- 
ing—maybe  that  lift  is  what  it  does  for  my  work. 

Most  poets  return  to  the  same  theme  or  image.  It’s  part  of  their 
identity.  But  merely  repeating  oneself  is  also  a danger.  How  do  you 
keep  yourself,  your  poems,  fresh? 

When  I was  writing  what  I think  of  as  “all  those  poems  about  my  moth- 
er,” the  challenge  for  each  poem  my  mother  enters  is  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent, formally,  in  terms  of  imagery,  in  terms  of  the  direction  the  poem 
travels.  If  that  was  my  subject.  Or  grief,  which  has  been  an  undercurrent, 
a theme.  I felt  almost  dogged  by  the  subject— how  to  vary,  like  100  Ways 
of  Looking  at  Grief.  To  make  sure  that  bathos  wasn’t  my  mode. 

What  can  you  do  to  prevent  bathos  from  taking  over? 

That’s  probably  where  my  appetite  for  detail  is  an  advantage.  But  also  to 
change  the  pace,  to  change  the  tone,  to  be  hard,  in  a way.  If  grief  is  your 
subject,  be  tough.  Pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  poem.  To  include  the 
world.  To  have  good  poet  friends  who’ll  call  me  on  it.  When  you’re  being 
bathetic,  sometimes  you  really  think  it’s  quite  moving.  You  have  to  have 
your  cliche  comb  at  the  ready.  To  comb  out  the  cliche  or  subvert  it. 

Where  do  you  want  your  poems  to  go,  and  do  you  have  any  control 
over  it? 

I know  when  you  finish  a book  you  have  a really  urgent  desire  to  have 
your  next  poems  be  different.  To  leave  behind  whatever  it  is  you’ve  been 
doing.  For  some  people  it’s  an  incredible  trigger.  For  me,  it’s  almost  been 
paralyzing.  I almost  forbid  myself  to  worry  that  any  more.  I would  hope 
that  there  would  be  more  of  the  world,  more  history,  more  courage,  in 
them.  That  I could  keep  having  a bigger  view,  although  I realize  the  first 
person  will  probably  be  the  person  with  the  view  in  the  poem.  Really,  I 
just  want  them  to  go  different  places.  I want  to  surprise  myself. 

LLOYD  SCHWARTZ  is  Frederick  S.  Troy  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  Classical  Music  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Phoenix,  and  a regular  commentator  for  NPR’s  Fresh  Air.  His 
most  recent  book  of  poems  is  Cairo  Traffic  (University  of  Chicago  Press), 
and  he  is  coeditor  of  the  Library  of  America ’s  Elizabeth  Bishop:  Poems, 
Prose,  and  Letters.  His  poems,  articles,  and  reviews  have  appeared  in  The 
New  Yorker,  The  Atlantic,  Vanity  Fair,  The  New  Republic,  The  Paris 
Review,  The  Pushcart  Prize,  and  The  Best  American  Poetry.  In  1994,  he 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Criticism. 
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Ponta  Delgada,  Sao  Miguel,  Azores 


VAMBERTO  FREITAS  is  a Portuguese  literary  critic  who  has  specialized  in  Luso-American  literature 
for  much  of  his  career,  and  has  been  watching  and  waiting  for  the  emergence  of  American  writers  of 
Portuguese  descent,  such  as  Katherine  Vaz  and  our  own  Frank  Caspar.  Freitas,  a native  of  Terceira 
island  in  the  Azores,  lived  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  United  States,  where  he  earned  his  degrees.  He 
now  lives  with  his  wife,  Adelaide,  a well-known  poet  and  novelist,  on  Sao  Miguel  island  in  the  Azores, 
in  a beachfront  community  just  outside  of  the  main  city  of  Ponta  Delgada.  He  teaches  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  Azores,  which  was  founded  in  1976  after  the  Portuguese  revolution  of  1974. 

Freitas  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  criticism,  and  has  published  opinion  and  criticism  in  many 
reviews,  journals,  and  magazines  in  Portugal,  including  the  Lisbon  paper  Didrio  de  Noticias.  He  has 
translated  Provincetown  native  Frank  Gaspar’s  poetry  into  Portuguese,  and,  while  editing  an  Azorean 
newspaper’s  literary  supplement,  he  published  a special  edition  devoted  to  Gaspar  in  October  2005. 

Tire  nine  volcanic  islands  of  the  Azores  lie  over  nine  hundred  miles  off  of  Portugal  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  were  first  inhabited  by  Portuguese  and  Flemish  settlers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It’s  well- 
known  that  many  of  Provincetown’s  Portuguese  came  from  Sao  Miguel,  the  largest  island.  But  Province- 
town  may  have  more  in  common  with  the  more  isolated  Flores  island,  which  is  known  for  producing 
many  writers  and  intellectuals  despite  its  small  population.  In  Santa  Cruz  on  Flores,  the  native  poet 
Roberto  de  Mesquita’s  house  has  a plaque  on  it;  in  a nearby  square  a bust  of  him  looks  out  across  the 
town.  Such  plaques,  statues,  parks,  and  avenues  honor  poets,  writers,  and  teachers  throughout  the  Azores. 

Mass  emigration  shaped  Flores,  and  the  Azores  as  a whole,  like  erosion.  On  Flores  it  left  abandoned  vil- 
lages and  a current  island  population  of  about  four  thousand,  only  slightly  larger  than  Provincetown  in 
the  winter,  and  much  diminished  from  its  peak  of  ten  thousand  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
islands  supplied  the  whaling  industry  and  other  passing  ships.  The  story  of  emigration  is  a central  theme 
in  Azorean  culture  today— there,  the  emigrants,  loved  or  resented,  have  not  been  forgotten. 
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OONA  PATRICK:  Does  the  feeling  of  being  considered  “marginal”  weigh 
on  writers  in  the  Azores,  or  did  it  once?  It  seems  more  and  more  Azorean 
writers  are  being  recognized  and  reviewed  on  the  mainland  and  elsewhere. 
Was  there  a point  at  which  things  began  to  change  for  Azorean  writers? 

VAMBERTO  FREITAS:  Yes  and  no,  as  an  answer  to  all  your  questions. 
We’re  still  a bit  resentful  of  our  absence  in  the  national  press  as  far  as  our 
literary  life  is  concerned.  Azorean  writers  can  only  escape  this  fate  by  mov- 
ing to  the  continent,  and  it  better  be  Lisbon  or  Coimbra,  and  the  writer 
better  be  able  to  “cultivate”  those  in  the  publishing  world,  everyone  from 
journalists  to  editors  to  publishers  of  all  stripes  and  interests.  And  when 
the  book  is  “about”  Azorean  life,  things  become  harder  still— it  is  almost 
as  if  we  were  from  a foreign  country  with  a culture  of  little  interest.  Most 
continentals  outside  these  two  cities  have  the  same  complaints,  Lisbon 
centralizing  the  whole  life  of  the  country.  But  things  are  changing  for  all 
of  us.  The  foundation  of  new  universities  all  over  the  country  has  brought 
pride  to  their  communities,  and  local  governments  underwrite  some 
local  authors.  I suppose  the  same  happens  in  America,  this  feeling  of  “iso- 
lation.” Move  to  New  York  or  perish  in  the  backlands? 

Faulkner  once  said  that  the  major  sources  of  his  fiction,  his  references  for 
local  history  and  life  in  general,  were  the  local  writers  in  Oxford,  Missis- 
sippi, those  nobody  else,  we  assume,  ever  read.  Precisely  because  we  live  in 
what  were  once  “isolated”  islands,  we  now  have  in  the  Azores  a very  strong 
intellectual  tradition;  we’ve  had  to  reinvent  everything  here,  and  our 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  are  very  generous  with  the  space  they 
dedicate  to  literature. 


azine  that  even  some  of  the  inattentive  press  in  Lisbon  noticed  and 
reported  on  it  in  glowing  terms.  He  decided  from  the  beginning  that 
Luso-American  writers  would  be  included— fiction,  poetry,  or  any  kind 
of  creative  or  academic  writing.  But  then  he  opened  it  to  any  writer  or 
poet  whose  work  deserved  being  published  and  recognized,  whether  a 
student  or  a full  professor,  a famous  writer  or  an  unknown  author. 

Neo,  really,  is  to  me  a kind  of  metaphor  for  the  inclusive  Azorean  cultural 
attitude.  Located  between  two  great  continents,  Europe  and  America, 
deeply  attached  to  the  “idea”  of  getting  on  in  new  worlds,  and  always 
searching  for  “an  unknown  island  ahead,”  language  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly where  English  is  involved,  makes  no  sense  for  us.  Neo  is  published 
yearly  and  has  survived  up  until  now,  issue  number  7 having  just  come  out 
and  paying  homage  to  the  late  American  poet  Patricia  Goedicke. 

OP:  People  in  Provincetown  may  not  be  aware  that  Frank  Caspar’s  poetry, 
and  his  Provincetown  novel  Leaving  Pico,  have  been  translated  into  Por- 
tuguese and  published  here  ( with  the  poetry  translated  by  you ).  How  would 
you  describe  the  reception  of  Frank  Gaspar’s  work  in  the  Azores? 

VF:  Luso-American  writers  only  recently  have  become  present  among 
the  most  informed  readers  in  the  Azores.  Katherine  Vaz’s  novel  Saudade, 
particularly  after  its  translation  into  Portuguese  and  publication  by  a 
prestigious  house  in  the  continent  (ASA),  with  its  “power”  to  move  and 
influence  literary  reception  in  the  national  press,  received  major  atten- 
tion in  the  leading  weeklies  and  daily  newspapers  in  Lisbon.  Prior  to  that 
she  was  already  being  read  and  studied  in  some  of  our  best  universities. 


And  yes,  our  isolation  probably  led  to  our  love  of  literature,  the  need  to 
“communicate”  with  others  and  among  ourselves.  Poetry  is  very  much 
loved  and  cultivated  here.  A friend  once  joked  with  me:  “I’ll  probably  be 
the  only  Azorean  famous,”  he  said,  “for  never  having  written  a book!” 
When  I picked  up  Frank  Gaspar  at  the  airport  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Azores  a few  years  ago,  we  stopped  at  the  university  coffee  shop  early  in 
the  morning  and  began  discussing  poetry.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  “I 
can’t  believe  this;  I’ve  been  here  for  fifteen  minutes  and  I’m  already  talking 
about  what  I love  most!” 

OP:  What  is  agoriamdade? 

VF:  The  term  was  coined  by  one  of  our  great  writers,  Vitorino  Nemesio,  in 
a 1932  essay.  Basically,  agonamdade  is  the  cultural  stance,  the  feeling  of 
belonging,  and,  I would  also  say,  the  inescapable  history  for  those  who 
were  born  and  raised  in  the  Azores,  or  adopt  the  Azorean  vision  of  the 
world,  a whole  way  of  life,  a consciousness  of 
being  Portuguese  in  a particular  geographical 
island.  I still  remember  when  the  Azorean 
political  left  would  shiver  at  the  mention  of  the 
word.  But  the  Socialists,  in  power  here  since 
1996,  have  wholeheartedly  adopted  the  con- 
cept and  now  use  and  abuse  it  constantly  wher- 
ever they  find  Azoreans  in  the  world  who  will 
listen  to  them,  or  in  their  very  justified  political 
dealings  with  the  central  government  in  Lis- 
bon. Their  exercise  of  power  in  an  autonomous 
region  such  as  ours  apparently  taught  them 
what  others  knew  all  along:  Portugal  is  a conti- 
nental and  insular  country,  unified  by  cen- 
turies of  a common  language,  culture,  and  his- 
tory, but  also  irremediably  diversified,  richer  at 
all  levels  for  that  very  reason. 

OP:  What  can  you  tell  us  about  Neo  magazine, 
with  its  interesting  mix  of  Azoreans  and  writers 
from  all  over  the  world— why  so  inclusive? 

VF:  Neo  was  founded  in  2001  here  in  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures by  my  colleague  John  Starkey,  a Luso- 
American  who  has  chosen  to  live  and  work  in 
the  Azores.  It  was  such  an  original  little  mag- 


Frank Gaspar  was  read  and  known  in  the  Azores,  and  some  became  aware 
of  his  prestige  among  certain  literary  circles  in  the  U.S.,  the  magazines 
where  he  published,  the  prizes  his  books  received,  the  names  of  poets  and 
other  writers  who  reviewed  and/or  recommended  him  to  the  American 
reading  public  in  general  (Mary  Oliver,  Mark  Doty,  Jay  Panni,  Adrienne 
Rich,  Robert  Bly,  Yusef  Komunyakaa,  Ray  Gonzales,  Hilda  Raz,  among 
others).  I made  it  a point  of  calling  attention  to  all  this  when  I began  writ- 
ing commentaries  and  essays  in  our  regional  and  national  press  about  him 
and  others,  or  in  academic  conferences  in  Portugal  and  in  the  U.S.  So 
when  Frank  first  appeared  in  translation,  his  fiction  and  poetry  provoked 
an  immediate  “shock  of  recognition,”  leading  to  a literary  dialogue  that 
included  other  poets  and  writers  from  here  “answering”  him  in  their  own 
writings,  considering  him  one  of  “us.” 

The  poet  and  essayist  Urbano  Bettencourt,  a native  of  Frank’s  ancestral 
island  of  Pico,  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  from  his  discoveries  in  Frank’s 
work  to  sort  of  “complete”  his  own  vision  of 
the  Azorean  experience  in  the  homeland  and 
in  the  American  diaspora.  Rather  than  being 
widely  known,  Frank  has  become,  for  us,  a 
writer’s  writer. 

OP:  Ft  " om  what  I can  understand,  few  Azorean 
writers  actually  live  in  real  isolation  outside  the 
larger  towns  or  cities.  Is  isolation  a real  fear 
here,  or  do  certain  landscapes  suggest  some- 
thing that’s  just  not  the  case  on  all  the  islands? 

VF:  Y ou’re  right;  very  few  of  us  live  in  real  iso- 
lation. How  can  you  live  in  isolation  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  in  a world  of  global 
communication  and  transportation?  I con- 
stantly listen  here  to  my  favorite  radio  station 
in  California,  Pacifica  Radio  in  Berkeley  and  in 
Los  Angeles.  Our  only  writer  here  in  S.  Miguel 
living  in  a “rural”  town  (Maia)  is  Daniel  de  Sa, 
a well-known  and  respected  novelist.  He  is  a 
retired  schoolteacher,  and  I’ve  noticed  recently 
that  besides  publishing  regularly,  he  spends  a 
great  amount  of  time  on  the  Internet  talking 
to  his  friends  all  over  the  world. 

Our  smallest  island,  Corvo,  with  a population 
of  a little  over  360  people,  has  now  even 
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i red  some  Brazilian  women  who  met  their 
nen  through  the  Internet,  then  married  and 
;oved  there,  as  have  music  teachers  who  have 
ai  lived  from  such  countries  as  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  We’re  five  hours  by  plane  from  Boston, 
and  two  from  Lisbon.  There  was  recently  a local 
colloquium  on  multiculturalism  in  one  of  our 
smaller  cities  in  order  to  discuss  those  who  have 
moved  here  from  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  how  we  can  all  get  along  and 
“profit”  culturally  from  the  richness  of  this  new 
“island”  diversity.  No,  isolation  is  no  longer  “a 
real  fear  here.” 

OP:  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  isolation  can  be 
good  for  certain  writers.  Flores,  the  westernmost 
island,  almost  an  hour  by  air  from  the  central 
group,  has  long  been  known  for  its  writers  and 
intellectuals.  Why  writers  at  the  end  of  the  world? 
Is  it,  as  Norman  Mailer  once  wrote,  that  artists 
have  a “tropism”  for  the  end  of  the  land  (Key 
West,  Provincetown,  etc.)?  Or  maybe  it  also  has 
something  to  do  with  the  traditional  distance 
from  authority  of  both  Provincetown  and  Flores? 
Or  have  writers  from  Flores  simply  had  the  need 
to  speak  to  the  world,  despite  their  seclusion,  sort 
of  like  Emily  Dickinson? 

VF:  Norman  Mailer  might  have  been  right,  and 
maybe  the  distance  from  “authority”  creates  in 
us  a certain  audacity  in  freely  communicating  to 
the  world— and  to  ourselves— what  is  going  on  in 
our  heart  and  soul.  Yes,  “distant”  Flores  has  given 
us  some  of  our  best  writers  and  poets. 

OP:  What  are  the  stereotypes  of  the  emigrants  in 
the  Azores?  What  are  some  of  our  images  of  each 
other  in  our  respective  literatures? 

VF:  The  stereotypes  here  have  been  sometimes 
cruel,  ignorant,  and,  once  again,  provincial.  Those 
who  stayed  through  a troublesome  history- 
underdevelopment,  colonial  war  in  Africa,  dicta- 
torship—greatly,  if  secretly,  envied  those  who  left. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  emigrants,  we  only  saw 
strange  and  wild  clothes,  unrecognizable  “lan- 
guage” that  creatively  reflected  the  emigrant’s  new 
realities  and  cultural  and  materialistic  references 
in  American  society,  and  great,  if  sometimes  false, 
boasting  of  triumphs  in  the  new  land.  Resentment 
being  stupidly  justified  by  putting  on  airs  of  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  those  who  had  never  left.  All 
the  contradictions  of  an  unhappy  people. 

My  father  worked  most  of  his  life  in  the  American 
Air  Base  at  Lajes  (on  the  island  of  Terceira),  a hum- 
ble man  making  his  living,  but  visited  occasional- 
ly, like  many  of  his  colleagues,  particularly  those 
like  him  who  spoke  a bit  of  English,  by  Salazar’s 
secret  police:  no  looking  at  American  magazines, 
no  "commerce”  of  any  kind  with  American  ideas. 

ad,  and  to  our  everlasting  gratitude,  he 
brow  l : r me  American  ice  cream  on  Sundays;  it 

half  melted  after  his  long  walk  from 
th  e militai  ise.  But  it  was  enough,  these  small 

and  delicioui  ^tures,  to  motivate  the  family  to 
emigrate  to  the  S.  in  the  early  sixties,  and  later  to 
cure  me  of  natic  alist  fantasies  of  any  kind.  Of 
course  some  of  m writer  colleagues  in  the  Azores 


still  consider  me  rather  strange  because  of  all  of 
this  cultural  and  political  “ambiguity.” 

The  stereotypes  in  the  U.S.  have  been  just  as  igno- 
rant and  cruel.  Look  at  some  of  the  canonical 
works  of  American  literature,  from  Melville  to 
John  Steinbeck.  Look  at  the  way  they  represented 
Portuguese  characters  as  nothing  but  bullies, 
idiots,  and  whores.  Racism  and  prejudice  is  every- 
where in  these  works  by  intelligent  and  creative 
writers  who  nevertheless  were  incapable  of 
escaping  their  northern  European  heritage  of 
chauvinism  vis-a-vis  southern  Europeans. 

OP:  1 'ou  lived  in  the  U.S.  for  many  years.  Do 
these  attitudes  in  the  U.S.  toward  the  Portuguese 
still  make  you  angiy?  What  did  you  think  of  the 
recent  film  Passionada  (2002)?  How  far  has  it 
come  from  Mystic  Pizza's  (1988)  representation 
of  a Portuguese- American  woman?  (And  why  do 
you  suppose  the  women  always  have  to  end  up 
with  Anglo  men  in  the  movies?) 

VF:  They  don’t  make  me  angry,  just  sad  at  such 
persistent  ignorance  about  any  people  not 
belonging  to  the  so-called  dominant  culture  in 
the  great  human  mosaic  that  is  America.  I never 
enjoyed  being  called  a “Portagee”  when  I first 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (1964)  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Our  resentments  concerning 
these  and  many  other  attitudes  are  many, 
including  those  of  the  older  immigrants  or  Luso- 
Americans  of  that  time,  for  we  were  “trivialized” 
in  many  ways  by  them;  please  do  read  Francisco 
Cota  Fagundes’s  powerful  and  incomparable 
memoir,  Hard  Knocks:  An  Azorean-American 
Odyssey.  He  speaks  for  many  of  us  who  under- 
went the  radical  change  of  leaving  our  native  cul- 
ture in  Azorean  small  towns  and  confronting  the 
process  of  readjusting  our  lives  and  vision  of  the 
world  in  an  America  before  the  advent  of  multi- 
culturalism and  greater  sensitivity  to  the  Other. 

Never  mind  about  Passionada,  and  much  less 
about  Mystic  Pizza.  So  in  the  movies  our  women 
always  fall  for  Anglo  guys.  Let  their  audiences  live 
the  fantasy.  Women  coming  from  an  ancient  and 


rich  culture  in  Europe,  themselves  the  offspring 
of  a great  and  wonderful  mixture  of  peoples  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  not  seeing  a way  out  except  by 
falling  madly  in  love  with  those  they  sneeringly 
called  “white  bread”— rich  looking  on  the  outside 
and  totally  empty  on  the  inside?  Right.  But  then 
so  what  if  they  really— or  in  the  movies— do  fall  in 
love  with  others? 

OP:  What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  success  of 
Luso-American  and  Luso-Canadian  writers  both 
here  and  on  the  mainland  of  Portugal? 

VF:  Fortunately,  some  continental  intellectuals 
and  academics  for  once  have  recognized  these 
other  “Azorean”  writers  from  the  American  dias- 
pora, and  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  them 
a Portuguese  “national”  status.  Luso-American 
writers,  in  fact,  have  achieved  what  we  resident 
Azorean  writers  have  never  enjoyed,  with  a few 
exceptions:  national  recognition.  This  is  histori- 
cal among  us,  the  discrimination  or,  more  aptly 
put,  “denial”  of  our  cultural  life  in  the  Lisbon 
press.  Never  mind  that  some  of  the  canonical 
works  of  Portuguese  literature  have  come  from 
the  Azoreans  since  the  nineteenth  century! 

I realize  that  my  calling  writers  such  as  Frank 
Gaspar  “Azorean”  might  raise  some  tired  and 
cynical  eyebrows  in  Lisbon.  But  so  what— new 
world  literature  is  necessarily  cross-cultural  with 
multiple  callings  upon  diverse  ancestral  histories 
(think  of  Salman  Rushdie,  Amy  Tan,  Bharati 
Mukherjee,  Chang-Rae  Lee,  Vikram  Seth,  Sigrid 
Nunez,  Pico  Iyer,  Michael  Ondaatje,  and  Ana 
Castillo,  to  mention  here  just  a few  names  from  a 
substantial  canon).  Those  who  still  don’t  recog- 
nize this  simple  and  positive  fact  of  globalization 
should  cure  their  provincialism  and  inform 
themselves.  Paraphrasing  Hunter  S.  Thompson, 
we  could  try  to  teach  them,  but  it  would  be 
wrong.  Let  them  do  their  own  homework. 

Portugal  without  its  diaspora  would  be  a much 
smaller  country,  and,  until  recently,  a rather 
“failed”  society  where  a small  elite  governed  and 
plundered  a whole  empire  in  Africa  and  in  Brazil 
without  ever  having  taken  much  care  of  its  own 
courageous  and  suffering  people.  I am  just  a rea- 
sonably informed  citizen  who  truly  loves  his 
native  country'  and  region  of  birth. 

OP:  What’s  the  significance  of  the  debate  over,  if 
I can  get  this  right,  Ha  ou  nao  uma  literatura  aco- 
riana?  [Is  there  or  is  there  not  an  Azorean  litera- 
ture?]  What’s  the  latest  view? 

VF:  As  some  of  my  colleagues  would  also  tell  you: 
that  has  become  a very  tiresome  question.  Of 
course  there’s  an  Azorean  literature.  Were  my 
father  and  all  my  ancestors  ghosts  or  real  people? 
The  controversy  began  when  in  the  1970s  some 
Azorean  academics  and  intellectuals  began  pro- 
posing what  to  some  of  us  was  rather  obvious: 
That  in  five  hundred  years  of  island  life,  almost 
always  abandoned  by  Lisbon,  the  Azoreans  had 
created  a “distinct”  culture  of  their  own  within 
the  nation.  They  had  remained  very  Portuguese 
but  necessarily  had  created  their  own  view  of  the 
world,  their  own  discourse  and  narratives. 
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Strangely  enough,  most  of  those  who  defended 
the  existence  of  an  Azorean  literary  canon  were 
associated  with  the  Portuguese  left,  or  so 
inclined  ideologically,  strongly  against  the  sepa- 
ratists among  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  well-known  Azorean 
writers  still  reject  the  label  of  “Azorean,”  for  they 
are  convinced  it  “belittles”  them  by  not  being 
included  in  the  larger  national  literary  canon. 
Think  of  those  in  America  who  don’t  like  being 
called  “ethnic”  writers  (as  William  Styron,  I 
believe,  once  rejected  the  label  of  “Southern” 
writer),  and  you’ll  better  understand  our  little 
“semantic”  problem  here. 

Not  only  do  we  know  that  Azorean  literature 
exists,  and  exists  well,  but  so  do  many  others.  The 
only  people  who  seem  not  to  know  about  our 
literary  existence  are  our  compatriots  on  the  con- 
tinent, two  hours  from  us. 

OP:  What’s  behind  the  recent  publication  or 
republication  of  some  early  Portuguese- American 
writers  (such  as  Flores  native  Alfred  Lewis’s  second 
novel,  Sixty  Acres  and  a Bam,  and  works  by  Jose 
Rodrigues  Migueis)? 

VF:  I believe  I’ve  given  you  part  of  the  answer 
explaining  the  current  creative  surge  and 
spreading  interest  in  Luso-American  writing, 
even  in  our  national  universities  here.  And  then 
academia  everywhere  is  always  following  trends 
that  it  previously  ignored.  Governmental  and 
other  institutional  grants  all  of  a sudden  become 
available,  and  so  does  academia’s  newfound  love. 
That  which  had  been  ignored  now  occupies  cen- 
ter stage  and  perhaps  academic  tedium,  with  the 
same  old  literary  and  “national”  canons,  leads 
some  to  a “rediscovery”  of  familiar  grounds.  This 
is  all  for  the  better,  of  course. 

By  the  way,  the  first  great  book  written  by  a Por- 
tuguese intellectual  from  Lisbon  on  our  Azorean 
communities  in  California  was  by  Antonio  Ferro, 
a prominent  member  of  the  modernist  movement 
in  Portugal  during  the  1920s,  and  sometime  offi- 
cial propagandist  for  Salazar’s  dictatorship.  His 
book,  published  in  1930  ( Novo  Mundo  Mundo 
Novo  [New  World,  World  Anew]),  had  a simple 
message:  a wish  that  our  people  in  Portugal,  he 
wrote,  could  be  as  creative,  as  free,  and  as  auda- 
cious as  our  emigrants  in  California— greatly 
impressed  as  he  was  with  seeing  Azorean  women 
wearing  overalls  atop  tractors  cultivating  the  land. 

OP:  What  was  the  Portuguese  diaspora  literary 
scene  like  when  you  first  became  interested  in  it? 
What  made  you  decide  to  specialize  in  it? 

VF:  Katherine  Vaz  and  Frank  Gaspar  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  many  other  writers  and  poets  who 
believed  they  were  alone  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  began  realizing  they  were  actually  part  of 
a growing  literary  community.  To  mention  a few 
of  those  names:  Julian  Silva,  Charles  Reis  Felix, 
David  Oliveira,  Sue  Fagalde  Lick,  Lara  Gularte, 
Art  Coelho,  Michael  Garcia  Spring,  and  Joseph 
f Faria.  After  having  dedicated  myself  to  Azorean 
literature  for  many  years,  I realized  that  through 


this  Luso-American  generation  I could  combine 
my  two  significant  worlds,  the  Azores  and 
America,  in  an  ongoing  act  to  better  understand 
my  own  life  experience  and  to  someday  leave  a 
record  for  future  generations  of  those  who  are 
defining  and  rescuing  our  life  in  America. 

OP:  1 ou  visited  Provtncetown  after  having  read 
Frank  Caspar’s  Leaving  Pico,  which  is  set  in 
Provincetown.  What  did  you  think  of  the  town? 
Was  it  what  you  expected?  Could  you  see  the 
Azorean  influence? 

VF:  I loved  it!  It  reminded  me  in  many  ways  of  the 
Azores— its  relaxed  lifestyle,  the  absence  of  the 
stressful  rat  race  that  characterizes  the  American 
suburban  cities  where  I had  always  lived  in  South- 
ern California.  And  then  Provincetown  repre- 
sented to  me  America  at  its  best,  a place  where 
artists  and  some  writers  retreated  to  create  one  of 
the  most  vital  literatures  in  the  world.  Not  too  far 
away,  in  Wellfleet,  one  of  my  literary  heroes  lived 
and  worked  for  many  years:  Edmund  Wilson. 

I saw  the  Azores  everywhere,  but  perhaps  I was  still 
under  the  deep  impression  and  “suggestions”  of 
Frank’s  novel.  I could  almost  “hear”  our  people  in 
the  streets  echoing  Frank’s  reinvented  community 
of  the  1950s,  the  women  gossiping  in  chopped-up 
language  and  the  men  boasting  under  the  won- 
derful influence  of  a few  cheap  beers  or  whiskey. 

OP:  1 ou’ve  said  that  mass  tourism  is  inevitable  in 
the  Azores— the  mass  tourism  of  cruise  ships  and 
casinos.  (A  new  cruise  ship  and  ferry  terminal  has 
just  been  built  on  reclaimed  land  along  the  water- 
front of  the  beautiful  old  cobblestoned  city  of 
Ponta  Delgada,  right  in  front  of  the  harbor  walk 
and  the  sidewalk  cafes.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
future  for  “ cultural  tourism”  there?  What  are 
your  fears  about  the  impact  of  mass  tourism  on 
the  culture,  or  the  soul,  of  the  Azores? 

VF:  This  is  provoking  a very  Lively  debate  in  the 
Azores  at  this  time.  Yes,  cultural  and  ecological 
tourism  is  a possibility,  with  National  Geographic 
having  recently  described  the  Azores  as  the  sec- 
ond most  desirable  group  of  islands  in  the  world 
for  those  looking  for  “restful"  and  uncrowded 
tourism.  I now  think  we’ll  never  have  mass 
tourism  here:  the  weather  is  too  unpredictable 
and  one  casino  will  not  (Las  Vegas  style)  a play- 
ground make.  The  culture  and  the  soul  of  the 
Azores  can  only  be  consoled  by  the  calm  and 
intelligent  presence  of  others  among  us. 

OP:  Many  believe  that  a mindset  came  to 
Provincetown  with  the  Portuguese  that  wasn  't 
present  in  majority  Anglo-American  towns  near- 
by, and  this  ingredient  led  to  the  town  becoming 
both  an  artists  ’ colony  and  later  a gay  resort.  I was 
interested  to  read  that  there’s  a large  open  gay 
community  and  well-known  gay  beach  on  your 
home  island  of  Terceira.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  identify  in  the  attitudes  or  worldview  of  the 
Azoreans,  who  are  such  a mix  of  cultures  and 
races  themselves,  that  might  have  made  Province- 
town  such  a supportive  place  for  people  who 
might  not  have  fit  in  elsewhere? 


VF:  Maybe.  Paradoxically,  we’ve  always  been  a 
conservative  Catholic  culture,  but  a most  toler- 
ant one.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  most 
significant  religious  festivals  are  still  a real  indica- 
tion of  this.  The  Azorean  Holy  Ghost  Festivals, 
for  example,  come  from  a tradition  of  the 
people’s  challenge  to  the  Church’s  “canonical” 
notion  of  things.  It  is  a religious  and  profane 
ritual  that  not  only  remains  strong  in  all  the 
islands,  but  is  deeply  celebrated  in  all  our  com- 
munities in  the  U.S.  and  in  Southern  Brazil, 
bringing  together  all  the  generations. 

We’re  a very  easygoing  and  tolerant  people,  with 
an  “inclusive”  culture.  Don’t  forget  our  early  con- 
tacts with  other  peoples  in  the  world  during  the 
globalization  process  that  Portugal  initiated  with 
the  New  World  discoveries.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
kings  during  the  heyday  of  that  adventure 
“ordered”  the  first  Portuguese  leaving  to  colonize 
Brazil  to  go  there  “and  mix  our  blood”  with  those 
they  encountered.  We  have  never  shared  the 
Anglo  puritanical  attitudes  toward  sex  or  any 
other  fundamental  human  pleasures.  Perhaps 
this  is  where  Provincetown’s  tolerance  has  also 
come  from.  Frank’s  novel  Leaving  Pico  depicts  its 
young  protagonist  first  encountering  his  love  for 
books  by  borrowing  them  from  a gay  couple  who 
vacationed  in  Provincetown  during  the  summers. 

OONA  PATRICK  is  a Provincetown  native  and 
writer  who  lives  in  Brooklyn.  She  recently  spent 
a month  in  the  Azores  writing  and  tracing  her 
family  history. 


To  celebrate  1 50  years  of  superior  craftsmanship  a 
commera tire  gemstone,  either  a diamond  or  sapphire  will 
he  placed  on  the  inside  of  each  wedding  hand  purchased. 
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Tree  of  Smoke 

By  Denis  Johnson 
Farrar,  Strauss,  & Giroux,  2007 

I ENVY  THOSE  WHO  tore 
through  Denis  Johnson’s  novel 
Tree  of  Smoke,  the  Vietnam  War 
epic  that  won  last  year’s  National 
Book  Award,  when  it  first  came 
out  last  fall.  Jim  Lewis  wrote  in  the 
New  York.  Times  Book  Review 
that  it  was  “a  tremendous  book,  a 
strange  entertainment,  very  long 
but  very  fast,”  and  friends  of  mine 
reported  the  kind  of  mystical  absorption  in 
which  time  takes  leave  of  us  and  the  pages  of 
the  novel  turn  themselves,  a condition  that 
often  visits  readers  first  as  teenagers  and 
rarely  again. 

The  novel  took  me  eight  months. 
Halfway  through,  I had  to  start  over  with  a 
pen  and  notepaper.  Nobody  wants  to  keep 
a chart  of  a novel’s  plot,  but  Tree  of  Smoke 
has  so  many  characters  tangled  in  such  an 
enormous  briar  of  events  and  yet  appears  so  dis- 
interested in  creating  a system  in  which  to  fit 
them  all  that  I simply  could  not  keep  track  of 
what  was  going  on.  War  is  chaos,  so  evidently  a 
novel  about  war  had  to  be  chaotic.  Disorder 
extended  through  plot  and  subject  and  into 
theme:  Tree  of  Smoke  addresses  itself  so  forth- 
rightly to  the  meaninglessness  of  that  very  mean- 
ingfully intended  war  that  it  seems  for  hundreds 
of  pages  to  be  slowly  going  mad.  The  stories  of 
the  numberless  characters  relate  to  one  another 
glancingly  if  at  all.  The  god  of  this  book  leads  his 
chosen  people  into  the  wilderness  for  no  reason 
and  leaves  them  there  to  die.  They  are  shot  in  the 
chest  and  tumble  backward  down  a flight  of 
stairs.  They  are  led  away  into  prison,  vagrancy, 
exile.  They  disappear,  trailing  contradictory 
myths.  And  there  is  no  point  to  any  of  this.  Or  so 
it  seemed  to  me  for  a long  time. 

I will  not  attempt  an  orderly  summary  of  the 
plot.  But  I hope  enough  time  has  passed  since 
the  book  came  out  for  a public  discussion  of  its 
ending. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  semblance  of  technical  and 
philosophical  chaos  was  only  a semblance.  The 
evil  engineer  was  wide  awake  all  along.  The  book’s 
challenges  are  deliberate  and  artful,  and  finally 
shame  the  initially  impatient  reader  for  having 
been  reluctant  to  invest  in  this  massive  novel  the 
work  it  requires  and  deserves. 

The  novel’s  method  is  polyphonic  rather  than 
harmonic,  although,  like  everything  else  about 
Tree  of  Smoke,  it  seems  at  first  to  be  the  other 
vny  around.  In  the  opening  chapters,  the  charac- 
.11  appear  to  be  playing  bit  parts  in  a grand 
no  unknown  even  to  Johnson  himself.  But 
i h each  of  the  mam  characters  lights  out 
' n path;  each  is  finally  distinct  enough 
'\v  as  the  protagonist  of  his  own  novel. 

hen  emerges,  in  the  last  third  of  tire  book, 
ail  these  disparate  people  share  a thematic 

nd:  their  human  wretchedness.  All  of  them  are 
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doomed.  When  their  common  dooms  are  over- 
laid with  each  other  in  the  closing  pages  (think  of 
the  last  bars  of  the  Beatles  song  “A  Day  in  the 
Life”),  they  make  a chilling  and  sublime  noise 
that  sounds  like  the  very  opposite  of  doom. 

Jesus  Christ  met  his  short-lived  doom  in  the 
company  of  the  kinds  of  whores  and  thieves  who 
populate  Johnson’s  eight  books  of  fiction.  If 
Christ’s  last  words  are  to  be  believed,  God  forsook 
even  his  son  as  he  died.  Strangely,  for  a writer  as 
obsessed  with  the  Christian  promise  of  redemp- 
tion as  Johnson  is,  he  has  never  assigned  himself 
the  job  of  depicting  redemption  directly.  He  may 
regard  it  as  happening  only  after  death  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  no  place  in  an  art  form  that  takes 
its  material  from  life;  or,  more  likely,  he  may 
regard  God’s  mercy  as  just  too  big  to  fathom  (see 
John  Calvin,  who  haunts  this  book  and  whose 
less  sunny  thought  is  read  compulsively  by  the 
book’s  mam  female  character,  a nurse  who 
returns  “to  its  spiritual  pornography  like  a dog  to 
its  vomit”).  Johnson  instead  assigns  himself  the 
]ob  of  depicting  the  world  as  an  utterly  fallen 
place,  rotten  enough  to  merit  God’s  mercy.  The 
cruelty  in  Johnson’s  books  purges  the  bogus 
meaning  from  experience.  It  makes  a meaning 
vacuum  empty  enough  to  suck  the  true  meaning, 
God’s  meaning,  toward  us  from  the  other  world. 

An  earthly  god  resides  at  the  heart  of  Tree  of 
Smoke.  Readers  will  recognize  this  Kurtz-like  fig- 
ure from  other  war  novels  and  war  movies.  He  is 
Colonel  Francis  X.  Sands,  a World  War  II  legend 
who  is  now  running  covert  psychological  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  CIA.  (The  man  does  not  work  for  anybody.) 
His  many  plans  include  mapping  and  sabotaging 
the  tunnels  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  dug  through- 
out the  South,  and  leading  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  believe  the  American  military  may  be  planning 
a nuclear  attack  on  Hanoi.  The  colonel  is  the  only 
major  character  to  whose  mind  we  never  get 
direct  access,  as  befits  a deity.  He  is  the  “unmoved 


mover”  of  the  book,  as  one  reviewer  called 
him.  That  is  just  right,  except  that  the 
colonel  is  a frothing,  loquacious,  emphatic 
schemer  of  manic  schemes,  moved  passion- 
ately by  a million  grandiose  ideas.  He  would 
more  likely  prefer  to  be  compared  with 
Descartes’  evil  genius,  the  deceiver  god 
whom  Descartes  hypothesized  may  have 
created  the  world  in  just  such  a perverse  way 
as  to  trick  us  into  believing  fundamental 
truths  that  are  not,  in  fact,  true  at  all.  This  is 
the  colonel’s  goal  for  himself  vis-a-vis  the 
Communists,  and  it  is  the  modus  operandi 
of  PsyOps— the  spreading  of  radical  doubt 
to  curdle  the  enemy’s  mind. 

Descartes  finally  disposed  of  the  evil 
genius,  but  Johnson— who  plays  the  same 
role  with  respect  to  the  characters  and  the 
reader— does  not.  Into  the  book’s  last  pages, 
he  casts  into  ever  deeper  doubt  the  answers 
to  the  most  basic  factual  questions:  What  are 
the  characters’  true  names?  Who  are  their 
true  fathers?  Are  the  characters  dead?  Who 
killed  them?  Where  are  their  bones  buried? 

Novelists  have  been  frustrating  the 
reader’s  appetite  for  a doubt-free,  systematized 
world  since  the  beginning  of  the  form,  always  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  reader’s  trust  that  the  writer 
knows  what  she  is  doing  and  is  complicating  her 
story  in  good  faith.  Johnson  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  his  faith  is  good,  which  we  sense  from 
how  deeply  we  are  led  to  sympathize  with  the  des- 
peration and  confusion  of  his  characters.  He  does 
not  play  suffenng  for  flash  but  for  what  it  buys. 

Take,  for  example,  Sergeant  Jimmy  Storm. 
Convinced  that  the  colonel  is  alive,  somewhere, 
despite  all  indications  to  the  contrary.  Storm 
escapes  from  prison  on  Cape  Cod  and  takes  off  m 
search  of  his  hero  on  a harrowing  trek  via  motor- 
boat,  motorbike,  cab,  and  foot,  through  Malaysian  ; 
jungles  and  into  a subterranean  cavern  slick  with 
the  guano  of  tens  of  thousands  of  bats,  then  over 
a mountain  pass  into  Thailand;  only  to  discover  in 
the  jungle  that  that  old,  white  drug- runner  of 
whom  the  natives  have  spoken  is  not  the  colonel 
but  one  of  his  Bntish  associates,  who  goes,  like  the 
devil,  by  many  aliases  but  is  known  to  us  by  the 
comic-book  devil-name  “Anders  Pitchfork.” 

Storm  is  devastated.  He  seems  to  know  now 
that  he  will  never  find  the  colonel,  the  god  who 
gave  to  his  previous  life  all  the  order  it  required. 
So  Storm  turns  back  along  the  jungle  trail 
whence  he  came,  in  search  now,  we  suspect,  of  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  the  fantastic  cruelty  in 
which  he  has  indulged  at  moments  of  distress 
throughout  the  book.  But  he  ends  up  the  object 
of  the  cruelty  of  others.  He  submits  to  a rite  in 
which  jungle  primitives,  starving  because  of  what 
they  believe  is  a demonic  plague,  are  guided  by  a 
charlatan  in  the  torching  of  their  feckless  wooden 
gods  and  in  the  ritual  sacrifice  of  the  soul  (but 
not  the  living  body)  of  their  captive,  the  naked 
Sergeant  Storm,  who  is  happy  to  oblige. 

“I  AM  THE  TRUE  COMPENSATOR!”  he 
cries,  as  we  leave  him  mid-sacrifice.  And  he  hears 
from  the  surrounding  trees  “the  scrabbling  claws 
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and  the  curses  of  demons  driven  into  the  void.” 
He  lies  prone,  watching  the  “upward-rushing 
mist  and  smoke  in  the  colossal  firelight  and 
waitjs]  for  the  . . . dawning  of  hell’s  smoky  light 
and  the  white  light  of  the  second  god,  the  hungry 
ghosts  wandering  in  ravenous  desire.” 

If  this  sounds  something  short  of  the  promise 
of  redemption  for  Storm  and  the  rest  of  us,  con- 
sider its  source,  the  passion  plays  performed  dur- 
ing Holy  Week  that  dramatize  Christ’s  suffering 
and  death,  not  his  resurrection,  the  telling  of 
which  is  held  back  for  Easter  morning.  The  suf- 
ferer must  die,  all  the  way— period,  new  para- 
graph-before he  can  be  reborn. 

Characters  from  Johnson’s  other  novels  meet 
in  Tree  of  Smoke  to  undergo  new  tortures  on  their 
way  to  earlier  books  that  take  place  at  later  dates— 
the  Vietnamese  pilot  in  Resuscitation  of  a Hanged 
Man  appears  here,  as  do  the  criminal  Houston 
brothers  from  Johnson’s  first  novel,  Angels.  The 
hope  of  redemption  was  the  final  theme  of  his  pre- 
vious novels,  as  it  is  of  this  one.  Readers  of  the 
other  books  will  have  less  cause  to  despair  as  John- 
son subjects  the  characters  in  Tree  of  Smoke,  one 
by  one,  to  their  spiritual  eviscerations.  He  is  no 
more  a nihilist  than  Flannery  O’Connor,  whose 
taste  for  graphic  suffering  he  shares.  Suffering 
serves  a transformational  end  in  his  work,  though 
most  of  his  books  give  us  little  hope  for  this  before 
their  endings.  Take  the  promise  of  grace  that  waits 
for  the  last  paragraph  of  Jesus’  Son,  a book  filled 
with  thieving,  rape,  drug  addiction,  and  murder- 
ous rage:  “All  these  weirdos,  and  me  getting  a little 
better  every  day  right  in  the  midst  of  them.  I had 
never  known,  never  even  imagined  for  a heartbeat, 
that  there  might  be  a place  for  people  like  us.” 
Johnson  asserts  in  all  his  work,  but  most  vehe- 
mently in  Tree  of  Smoke,  that  the  only  earthly 
means  we  have  of  understanding  the  enormity  of 
God’s  grace  is  a backward  one:  the  examination, 
under  the  most  pitiless  conscious  light,  of  the 
depravity  in  our  hearts.  Only  after  dragging  the 
reader  through  horrors  up  to  and  including  the 
believer’s  ultimate  horror— that  there  should  be  no 
meaning,  no  redeemer  at  all— does  he  allow  this 
transcendent  and  terrifying  book  to  end  as  it  does: 

Something  was  coming.  This  moment,  this 
very  experience  of  it,  seemed  only  the 
thinnest  of  gauze.  She  sat  in  the  audience 
thinking— someone  here  has  cancer,  some- 
one has  a broken  heart,  someone’s  soul  is 
lost,  someone  feels  naked  and  foreign,  thinks 
they  once  knew  the  way  but  can’t  remember 
the  way,  feels  stripped  of  armor  and  alone, 
there  are  people  in  this  audience  with  broken 
bones,  others  whose  bones  will  break  sooner 
or  later,  people  who’ve  ruined  their  health, 
worshipped  their  own  lies,  spat  on  their 
dreams,  turned  their  backs  on  their  true 
beliefs,  yes,  yes,  and  all  will  be  saved.  All  will 
be  saved.  All  will  be  saved. 

SALVATORE  SCIBONA  is  the  author  of  The 
End,  a novel,  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He 
is  the  Writing  Coordinator  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
| Center  in  Provincetown. 


From  the  Book  of  Giants 

By  Joshua  Weiner 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  2006 

THERE’S  A PASSAGE  IN  Joshua  Weiner’s  first 
book  of  poems,  The  World’s  Room,  which  offers 
a key  to  his  work.  The  lines  invoke  the  jazz  saxo- 
phonist Art  Pepper,  whom  the  poet  conjures  as 

White  man  junky  thief 
whose  skin  glowed  narco  green 

with  the  sound  of  Keats 
amped  through  Pound 

Anyone  who’s  listened  to  Pepper’s  playing  or  read 
his  memoir  Straight  Life  will  appreciate  the  por- 
traiture. The  passage  also  opens  a door  into  Wein- 
er’s own  art,  helping  to  show  us  what  makes  him 
so  unique  in  Amencan  literature  these  days.  His  is 
a poetry  that  allows  the  kind  of  lavish  melodies  we 
know  from  Romantic  poets  like  Keats,  as  well  as 
the  hard  edges  of  the  great  Modernists.  He  culti- 
vates the  interior  life  of  the  imagination  even  as  he 
attends  to  the  often  disturbing  world  of  fact.  He 
earns  his  originality  by  forever  returning  to  on- 
gins,  be  they  Romantic,  Modem,  or  even  ancient. 
He  dwells  upon  the  feeling  tones  of  given  forms 
even  as  he  offers  new  ones.  In  fact,  Weiner’s  poems 
often  seem  to  me  to  be  about  the  very  act  giving 
form,  of  shaping  family,  friendship,  and  art. 

This  urge  relates  to  his  sheer  variety,  poem  to 
poem.  I mean  that  the  movement  from  one 
structure  to  another— from  rhymed  stanzas,  say, 
to  sinewy  free  verse,  or  from  gnomic  dreatuscape 
to  cinematic  realism— never  feels  showy:  instead, 
the  search  for  new  shapes  links  up  with  the  poet’s 
need  to  account  for  various  layers  of  experience 
and  for  different  people. 

That  ambition  finds  wonderful  embodiment 
in  his  new  collection,  From  the  Book  of  Giants. 
Reading  these  poems,  you  see  other  lives  con- 
stantly opening  into  the  poet’s  own.  Often  the 


results  are  tinged  with  humor.  In  “Cricket,”  for 
example,  that  eponymous  insect  addresses  the 
poet,  taking  him  down  a peg  and  returning  his 
writerly  instincts  to  the  ground,  where  “Cricket’s 
long  antennae  pick  it  all  up.”  In  “Elegy:  Reading 
Dugan  in  Rome,”  Weiner  honors  the  deceased 
poet  while  undermining  those  somber  conven- 
tions of  memorial,  which  he  knows  would  have 
made  Dugan  retch. 

Weiner’s  fine-tuned  sympathy  shows  especially 
when  he  approaches  occasions  that  would  buckle 
other  writers.  In  “Mosaic,”  the  beautiful  poem  at 
the  heart  of  the  collection,  the  poet  addresses  an 
unborn  child  lost  to  miscarriage.  This  poem  per- 
forms a vital  action:  it  gives  form  to  absence,  to 
loss,  without  ever  offering  false  resolution. 

The  same  urge  to  hold  the  unknown,  to  estab- 
lish some  provisional  purchase  (a  word  that 
recurs  throughout  this  book)  in  the  midst  of 
uncertainty,  shines  up  also  from  “Song  for  Stay- 
ing,” a prayer  for  a nephew,  who’s  about  to 
undergo  surgery.  It’s  written  as  a Horatian  ode. 
Here’s  how  it  opens: 

How  can  1 call  you,  God  of  the  sky,  deities  of 
night, 

of  rain,  of  rivers,  most  worthy 
to  be  worshipped  even  now  in  our  disbelief; 
so  distant, 

how  we  seek  you  in  our  sleep, 

Diana,  kind  goddess  of  birthing  who  brings 
us  our  kind, 

how  can  you  come  back  again 
to  watch  over  the  mother  of  my  brother’s 
boy,  only  two, 

and  the  scalpel  in  the  surgeon’s  hand; 

how  the  inner-eye  feels  the  cold  spectral  light 

striking  the  blade 

as  if  cutting  the  bevel— how  can  you  dull  that 
fear  now, 

how  can  I call  you? 

I love  the  way  the  ancient  conventions  and  the 
immediate  emotions  temper  and  intensify  each 
other.  “How  can  I call  you?”  Weiner  asks,  and  that 
question  comes  from  the  core  of  all  his  work.  The 
need  to  give  a name  to  some  specific  essence— in 
this  case,  the  goddess  Diana— drives  him  to  form. 

This  is  what  makes  Joshua  Weiner  such  a cru- 
cial figure  in  American  poetry  right  now.  Outside 
all  the  squawking  about  schools  of  poetry,  he 
moves  from  one  style  to  another  as  the  necessities 
of  thought  and  feeling  direct  him.  He  fully 
inhabits  his  poems,  owns  them.  Anyone  who’s 
read  the  poetry  journals  and  Web  sites  will  be 
used  to  seeing  American  poetry  chopped  into 
one  dichotomy  or  another.  But  when  all  those 
arguments  have  rusted  into  garble,  Weiner’s 
poems  will  remain,  built  to  last  yet  opening  into 
the  unknown  at  every  turn. 

PETER  CAMPION  is  the  author  of  a collection  of 
poems,  Other  People  (2005).  He  edits  the  journal 
Literary  Imagination  and  teaches  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. In  the  summer,  he  teaches  a poetry  work- 
shop at  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill. 
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ijj.ace  Walk 

By  Tom  Sleigh 
Houghton  Mifflin , 2007 

TOM  SLHIGI  i’S  INVIGORATING  new  book  of 
poetry  continues  his  musical  braiding  of  dis- 
parate lines  of  intellectual  reflection.  His  taste  for 
experience  is  healthy.  There  is  a first-person  tale 
of  a trucker  trying  to  deliver  91,000  tons  of  ice 
cubes.  There  is  a creepy  portrait  of  a writer  now 
struck  dumb  by  Alzheimer’s,  and  a three-stanza 
semantic  house-of-cards  riff  on  a sentence  by 
Nietzsche.  The  specter  of  war  hovers  throughout 
the  book,  and  Part  II  is  devoted  entirely  to  horrific 
images  of  the  Iraq  War. 

In  “Oracle”  Sleigh  combines  autobiography 
and  the  life  of  the  imagination.  His  family 
drives  to  a test  of  the  booster-rocket  fuel  his 
father  is  developing.  Sleigh  uses  his  customary 
extension  ladder  of  independent  clauses  set  off 
by  colons  to  telescope  thought  after  thought. 
First  the  father  contemplates  the  engineering 
problem  in  his  head  during  the  drive,  and  then 
the  setting  broadens  novelistically  to  include 
coworkers  and  the  speaker’s  brother,  and  the 
test  firing  of  the  rocket  engine  itself.  Sleigh  ends 
this  section  with  a period,  the  only  one  he  uses  in 
a long  poem  otherwise  dependent  upon  colons, 
ellipses,  and  em  dashes  for  pauses  of  various 
unconscious  lengths.  He  challenges  the  reader 
by  piling  on  the  story:  the  speaker  imagines  the 
breakfast  to  come  after  the  test,  and  then  con- 
jures a vision  of  his  father— gone  ten  years— and 
the  look  on  his  father’s  face  when  a friend  visits 
him  on  his  deathbed.  The  scope  of  the  poem 
changes  again,  to  imagine  a September  11-like 
urban  catastrophe: 

The  scales,  weighing 

one  man ’s  death  and  his  son 's  grief  against 
a city ’s  char  and  flare,  blast-furnace  heat 
melting 

to  slag  whatever  is  there,  then  not  there— 
doesn 't  seesaw  to  a balance,  but  keeps  shifting, 

And  the  speaker  draws  the  connection  between 
the  mentality  of  the  9-11  hijackers  and  his  own 
father’s  scientific  mind: 

a vacuum  of fire  calibrated 
in  silence  in  a man ’s  brain  like  my  father’s— 

the  numbers  calculated  inside  the  engineer’s 
imagination . . . 

This  is  likened  to  a da  Vinci  sketch  of  a mortar 
ivention  and  its  explosive  rainfall  that  he  once 
red  with  his  father,  the  uneasy  peace  between 
oretical  and  the  practical,  the  engineer’s 
rific  calculations  and  the  war-maker’s 
em,  the  inflation  of  a two-dimensional 
1 a three-dimensional  reality,  another 
blut  j ning  alive.  Sleigh’s  sentences  unleash 

ambivd  nee  using  logical  parallel  constructions 
to  yoke  tog.  opposing  images  and  ideas. 
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In  “Space  Station,”  Sleigh  sets  the  scene  of  a 
son,  a mother,  and  their  dog  in  an  ordinary 
kitchen.  Physical  laws  of  the  universe  are  sus- 
pended; gravity  takes  a hike,  allowing  the  dead 
back  in  as  well.  Then  new  emotions  are  revealed: 

My  mother  and  I and  the  dog  were  orbiting 
In  the  void  that  follows  after  happiness 
Of  an  intimate  gesture 

What  might  otherwise  feel  like  a science  fic- 
tion convention  becomes  a momentary  human 
transcendence,  consciousness  and  empathy 
transferring  between  the  speaker,  his  mother, 
and  their  dog, 

though  only  a dog 

Who  chews  a ragged  rawhide  chew  toy 
shaped 

Into  a bone,  femur  or  cannonbone 
Of  the  heavy  body  that  we  no  longer 
labored  - 

To  lift  against  the  miles-deep  air  pressing 

We  move  from  empathy  with  the  dog,  to  the 
dog  chewing  a bone  that  might  as  well  be  human, 
which  returns  us  to  the  initial  setting  and  its  sus- 
pense of  gravity.  Again,  we  are  reminded  of  death. 
When  the  dog  senses  the  dead  father’s  presence 
in  the  room,  a long  sentence  takes  over  in  the 
last  three  stanzas,  reordering  the  flow  in  the 
transfer  of  thought,  so  that  when  the  dead 
father  “moving  with  the  clumsy  gestures  / Of  a 
man  in  a spacesuit”  himself  caresses  the  dog, 
gravity,  mortality,  and  loneliness  all  return. 
Quite  a movement  for  one  poem! 

In  “Achilles  Dream,”  a version  of  Book  XXII 
of  The  Iliad,  the  warrior  is  visited  in  his  sleep  by 
a vision  of  his  just- killed  comrade  Patroclus, 
who  entreats  him  to  make  sure  he  gets  a proper 


burial,  and  that  Achilles  leave  room  in  the  urn  for 
his  own  remains— Patroclus  assures  him  that  he, 
too,  will  soon  be  dead.  There  are  extraordinary 
passages  early  in  the  poem,  where  Sleigh  shakes 
off  the  classical  text  itself  and  insinuates  Achilles 
within  a much-more-modern  idiom,  the  first  a 
view  of  Achilles  sleepless  and  grieving  on  the 
beach: 

if  you ’d  been  there 

with  a camera,  if  you ’d  taken  his  picture, 
a cruddy  snapshot  snapped  in  bad  light, 
the  flash  giving  his  face  the  look  of 
someone  at  a party 

who  holds  a candle  just  under  his  chin, 
that’s  what  you  ’d  have  seen: 
eyes  red, 

face  drained  white;  a shape  blurry  and  huge 
as  an  All  Pro  defensive  end,  a Big  Daddy 
Lipscomb 

crying  out  his  eyes  in  desolation. 

Big  Daddy  Lipscomb,  a ferocious  giant  of  a 
man,  practically  invented  the  modern  pass- 
rushmg  defensive  tackle  position,  standing  six 
foot  six  inches  tall  and  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  also  was  a “pro  wrestler”  in  the  off- 
season, but  died  young,  at  age  thirty-one,  of  a 
heroin  overdose.  Perhaps  a modern  Achilles. 
Certainly  a vision  of  ferocity,  fearlessness,  and 
vainglorious  recklessness. 

Sleigh  does  not  address  an  audience  as  much 
as  he  interrogates  his  own  experience,  and  inter- 
rogates the  process  by  which  we  tie  up  or  down 
experience  in  language.  He  thinks  about  life  until 
he  snags  on  language,  and  then  he  floats  on  the 
language  he’s  uncovered  until  it  lands  him  back 
near  life,  always  fluid  and  comfortable,  a natural 
swimmer,  and  easy  enough  to  follow  if  you  don’t 
mind  going  without  breath  for  long  periods  of 
time.  If  there  are  any  weaknesses  in  the  poems, 
they  are  failures  of  complexity  and  ambition,  but 
the  beautiful  music  of  his  complex  meditations 
is  never  absent. 

Music  of  thought  requires  more  time  from  a 
reader  than  the  music  of  speech:  its  greatest 
reward  is  cumulative  rather  than  discreet,  a 
developed  rational  song  that  pierces  the  noise  of 
the  world.  So  even  when  Sleigh  meditates  in  a 
poem  about  the  despair  and  omnipresence  of  a 
distant  war  (“The  Breeze”),  he  can  still  wonder  at 
words  that  have  somehow  over  time  been  given 
“repletion  and  ardor.” 

SEAN  ENRIGHT’s  poems  have  appeared  in 
Threepenny  Review,  TnQuarterly,  Kenyon  Review, 
and  Sewanee  Review.  Most  recently,  he  has  written 
a novel,  The  Playboy  of  Hoboken,  and  a full-length 
play,  a black  comedy  about  domestic  terrorism 
entitled  Home  for  the  Holocaust. 
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The  End 

By  Salvatore  Scibona 
Gray  wolf  Press,  2008 

SALVATORE  SCIBONA’S  first  novel  requires  as 
much  gritty  determination  of  his  readers  as  he 
demands  of  his  characters.  This  is  not  a casual 
bring-to-the-beach  book;  nor  is  it  one  to  begin 
before  bedtime.  Scibona  has  turned  the  classic 
immigrant’s  story  on  its  head.  His  nonlinear  nar- 
rative, dense  language,  and  bleak  tone  compel 
close  attention.  The  author’s  intelligence  as  an 
observer  cannot  be  denied  or  ignored.  Scibona  is 
either  an  astute  student  of  history,  or  he  is 
blessed  with  relatives  possessed  of  excellent  long- 
term memories,  for  he  writes  in  convincing  detail 
of  early-  to  mid-twentieth-century  times,  an  era 
he  certainly  could  not  have  experienced  directly. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  never  been  shrouded  in 
much  romance.  Geographically  defined  by  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  Lake  Erie,  but  blight- 
ed by  its  pollution,  the  city  nonetheless  drew 
newly  arrived  Europeans  who  had  found  the 
promise  of  prosperity  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia already  dimmed  by  overcrowding.  The 
forty-year  period  Scibona  explores— 1913-1 953— 
is  strewn  with  typical  American  big-city  ills: 
poverty,  racism,  and  a tough  brand  of  nationalism. 
The  primarily  Italian  neighbors  of  Elephant  Park 
teeter  between  generosity  and  violence,  Roman 
Catholic  piety  and  lawlessness.  Workers  work 
hard,  rarely  taking  time  off.  Idlers  get  by,  in  part 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  more-industrious 
family  members.  Women,  in  general,  call  the  shots 
within  the  home,  even  though  the  swaggering 
menfolk  prefer  to  think  (and  act  publicly)  as  if 
they  are  in  charge. 

Although  the  novel  opens  on  the  baker 
Rocco’s  story,  the  unifying  character  of  the  entire 
narrative  is  Costanza  Marini,  the  true  matriarch 
of  the  community.  She  is  a not-to-be-messed- 
with,  starkly  vivid  figure  reminiscent  of  Sher- 
wood Anderson’s  Winesburg  grotesques.  Heaven 
should  take  pity  on  those  in  whom  Mrs.  Marini 
invests  her  attention,  for  she  has  brought  the  art 
of  meddling  to  unmatched  heights.  She  does, 
however,  amidst  all  of  her  social  manipulations, 
have  a soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  the  truly  forlorn 
and  forsaken.  Witness  her  tenderness  toward  the 
hapless  Ciccio,  a boy  who  was  doomed  from 
conception  to  live  a miserable  life. 

Scibona  handles  his  misfits,  miscreants,  and 
misbegotten  with  great  intelligence  softened  by 
gentle  humor.  He  writes  as  he  converses,  jumping 
from  sweeping  descriptions  to  rapid-fire  staccato. 
He  is  in  love  with  language,  in  awe  with  its  power 
to  either  harm  or  heal.  Witness  this  description 
of  a shared  meal  with  Rocco  and  Ciccio,  a com- 
mand appearance  demanded  by  the  indomitable 
Marini;  “While  chewing  and  listening  to  Rocco, 
Mrs.  Marini  periodically  extended  her  hand 
toward  the  boy  and  tapped  the  tablecloth  twice 
with  her  fingertips,  whereupon  the  boy  put  down 
his  knife  and  fork  and  refilled  Rocco’s  wineglass. 
The  boy  did  none  of  the  things  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do  with  regard  to  eating  at  a table  except 


that  at  one  point  he  inclined  his  head  very  slightly 
toward  his  fork  as  it  approached  his  mouth;  she 
observed  this  and,  without  taking  her  eyes  from 
Rocco,  said,  ‘Ciccio  will  kindly  remove  his  snout 
from  the  trough.'”  Note  in  this  passage,  Scibona 
is  typically  as  stingy  with  punctuation  as  he  is 
lavish  with  detail.  His  readers  must  make  their 
minds  race  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  inte- 
rior dramas  unfolding. 

Scibona’s  own  Web  site  describes  the  novel  as 
a “single  day  in  1953  as  lived  by  six  people  in  an 
Ohio  carnival  crowd.”  Ironically,  it  seems  that 
description  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  the  forty 
years  that  burgeon  into  that  climactic  day  offer 
keys  to  understanding  the  main  characters.  Part 
way  through  the  novel,  Ciccio  muses  about 
history  and  about  his  own  place  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things: 

The  significance  . . . was  that  we  may  perceive 
ourselves  to  be  careening  aimlessly  through 
space,  when  in  fact  distant  events  have 
thrown  us  into  long,  elliptical,  cometlike  [sic] 
orbits,  far  from  our  origins,  and  eventually 
we  will  circle  back  on  people  whose  lives 
preceded  and  gave  rise  to  our  own.  We  may 
recognize  them  immediately.  Or  else  we  may 
meet  a stranger  for  the  first  time  and,  while 
shaking  his  hand,  feel  vividly  that  an  ancient 
obligation  has  finally  been  kept. 

An  essential  contradiction  exists:  the  characters 
are  in  charge  of  their  daily  lives  yet  inexorably  in 
the  sway  of  some  outside  force. 

Scibona  lavished  great  effort  on  the  writing  of 
this  novel,  which  was  ten  years  in  the  making. 
Although  his  family  history  does  much  to 
inform  the  story,  and  he  was  directly  inspired  by 
his  grandparents,  he  maintains  The  End  is  the 
“furthest  thing  from  autobiography.”  In  an  inter- 
view (reprinted  online)  he  offers:  “Over  time  I 
came  to  think  of  [the  characters]  as  real  people, 
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rely  distinct  from  myself.”  Begun  in  New 
.Vextco  and  finally  finished  in  Provincetown,  the 
no\  el,  initially,  was  composed  longhand.  Scibona 
is  unapologetically  scornful  of  word  processors, 
revealing  that  the  physical  process  of  writing  was 
crucial  to  the  way  the  novel  took  shape:  “Long- 
hand  lends  itself  to  recklessness,  openness  to 
mess  and  surprise.  Once  on  the  typewriter,  the 
writing  is  more  deliberate  and  settled.  Once  on 
the  computer,  the  final  stage,  the  language 
begins  to  die.”  He  admits  the  computer  saves 
needless  retyping  in  the  last  drafts,  but  he  dis- 
trusts its  “phony  perfectionism.” 

Conventional  readers  might  wish  Scibona 
had  been  more  in  charge  of  his  characters,  and  a 
bit  less  reckless  in  his  writing,  for  it  takes  a while 
to  get  into  the  rhythm  of  his  onrushing  words.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  decipher  and  wade  through 
rambling  interior  monologues,  yet  the  effort 
proves  very  gratifying.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  go 
with  his  flow,  you  will  see,  as  he  says,  that  “[the 
characters]  exist  and  have  motives  as  deep  seated 
and  mysterious  as  my  own.  Whenever  a pre- 
arranged notion  of  plot  demanded  a certain  act 
from  one  of  the  characters,  the  character 
dependably  refused.”  His  are  not  characters  you 
might  necessarily  wish  to  befriend  or  bring  home 
to  tea,  but  they  merit  close  attention  and  sym- 
pathy. They  are  not  archetypes  or  cliches,  but 
flesh-and-blood  people  fighting  to  survive  and 
make  sense  of  their  confounding  worlds. 

It  could  be  said  that  any  artistic  endeavor 
demanding  a decade  of  its  creator  deserves  great 
celebration  upon  completion,  but  Scibona’s 
accomplishment  is  laudable  far  beyond  the  sheer 
stamina  that  was  required  to  bring  the  novel 
together.  By  utilizing  his  obvious  scholarship  and 
reverence  for  the  written  word  to  create  The  End, 
he  makes  great  demands  on  his  readers,  but  he 
brings  new  light  into  the  prism  of  the  American 
novel.  He  takes  risks,  expects  his  readers  to  accept 
his  linguistic  and  philosophical  challenges,  and 
metaphorically  takes  no  prisoners.  There  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  seeing  his 
characters  through.  As  he  says:  “All  of  the  mam 
characters  . . . are  drawn  to  their  own  disappear- 
ance, their  own  peculiar  end.  Death  is  only  one  of 
the  forms  this  takes. . . . The  end  is  the  end  of  the 
ego,  and,  we  hope,  the  beginning  of  a kind  of  exis- 
tence undifferentiated  from  the  existence  of  other 
people.”  This  is  a novel  to  reread,  to  return  to 
many  times  over.  Be  prepared  to  be  stunned. 

DEBORAH  MINSKY  is  a freelance  writer  with 
lifelong  connections  to  Provincetown.  She  taught 
English  and  creative  writing  for  over  twenty  years; 
currently,  she  is  executive  director  and  curator  of 
the  Highland  House  Museum  in  North  Truro. 


"A  dozzler 
vivid,  real,  and 
written  with  heorl  “ 


-ADRIANA  TRIGIANI 
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Cheap  Diamonds 

By  Norris  Church  Mailer 
Random  House,  2007 

JOHN  GARDNER  ONCE  famously  claimed 
there  are  really  only  two  plots  in  literature:  The 
hero  goes  on  a journey,  or  a stranger  comes  to 
town.  Novelist  Norris  Church  Mailer  tackled  the 
second  scenario  in  her  first  novel.  In  Windchill 
Summer,  small-town  Arkansas  art  student  Cher- 
ry Marshall  takes  up  with  an  attractive  hippie 
newcomer,  falls  for  him  hard,  and  learns  a great 
deal  about  life  and  death,  all  in  the  course  of  one 
summer.  In  Mailer’s  second  novel,  Cheap  Dia- 
monds, Cherry  embarks  on  Gardner’s  second 
option,  the  journey.  She  leaves  parents,  painting, 
and  friends  in  Arkansas,  and  moves  to  New  York 
to  become  a model. 

In  literature,  at  least  until  recently,  women 
rarely  took  off  on  dangerous  or  uncertain  jour- 
neys, especially  not  alone.  The  picaresque  tradition 
among  female  novelists  is  not  a long  or  familiar 
one.  Most  fictional  heroines  had  to  wait  around 
for  that  stranger  to  arrive— for  the  plot  to  find 
them.  But  Cherry  Marshall  is  having  none  of  that 
in  1970.  She  leaves  behind  her  best  friend,  Baby, 
her  religion  (or  at  least  her  priest,  Father  Leo),  her 
friend  Cassie,  and  gradually  begins  to  shed  her 
sheltered  upbringing  and  her  old  views. 

A New  York  Times  review  refers  to  Cheap 
Diamonds  as  “cinematic,”  but  in  reality  it  evokes 
a much  older  classic  form:  the  picaresque  novel, 
in  the  tradition  of  Cervantes’s  Don  Quixote  and 
Defoe’s  Moll  Flanders.  The  disreputable  Moll, 
for  example,  longed  more  than  anything  to  be 
secure  and  respectable.  Cherry  seems  to  be  on  a 
sort  of  Moll  Flanders  quest  in  reverse,  traveling 
from  a pleasant,  comfortable,  but  narrow  exis- 
tence in  respectable  Bible-Belt  Arkansas  to  the 


mildly  debauched,  wildly  exciting  world  of  New 
York  City  in  the  seventies.  She  becomes  a fashion 
model,  learns  her  way  around,  dates  a black  jazz 
musician,  eats  hash  brownies,  and  lives  in  a walk- 
up  with  an  eccentric  landlady  who’s  a former 
Ziegfeld  hoofer  and— as  Cherry  will  find  out 
later,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  novel— an  occa- 
sional backdoor  abortionist. 

Like  Moll,  Cherry  longs  for  a quite  different 
life,  and  determines  to  get  it.  Fortunately,  she  has 
an  education,  more  resources,  and  a much-less- 
structured  society  than  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land to  do  it  in.  Like  Moll,  though,  she  journeys 
far,  both  geographically  and  internally.  She 
meets  strange  people,  learns  how  to  deal  with 
and  even  use  them  to  her  advantage,  and  once  in 
a while— without  truly  meaning  to— she  lets 
down  people  she  cares  about  along  the  way.  To 
her  credit,  she  worries  about  this,  and,  also  to  her 
credit,  she  does  not  let  the  traditional  female 
character  guilt-trip  derail  her  plans. 

Since  Norris  Mailer  is  a former  New  York 
model  herself,  it’s  hard  not  to  wonder  how  auto- 
biographical Cheap  Diamonds  might  be.  Mailer 
says,  however,  that  like  any  novelist  she  relies  not 
just  on  her  own  direct  experience,  but  on  that  of 
others,  and  research  and  imagination  as  well.  She 
is  a Southerner  by  birth,  like  Cherry,  and  “will 
always  be  one,  and  love  the  voices,  the  cadence, 
the  dialogue,  the  metaphors  of  the  South.”  But 
she’s  lived  in  New  York  for  thirty-three  years  now,  j 
with  the  result  that  she’s  equally  at  home  there. 

The  writer’s  beginnings  were  in  Arkansas,  like 
her  main  character’s.  Her  parents  spent  what 
might  have  been  their  college  years,  during  the  ; 
Great  Depression,  working  to  support  their  fam-  ; 
ilies.  They  wanted  Norris  to  have  an  education. 
She  was  an  avid  reader.  “I  have  always  loved  : 
books.  I lusted  after  them,  wanted  to  own  them,  1 
to  read  them  over  and  over  and  not  have  to  give  j 
them  back  to  the  library  when  I was  done  with 
them.”  Though  their  means  were  limited,  her  ] 
parents  made  sure  she  had  her  own  books,  espe-  j 
cially  the  books  of  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  and  the  I 
Nancy  Drew  mysteries,  purchased  from  a local 
bookstore  whose  owner  bore  the  propitious 
name  of  Faulkner. 

Mailer  started  writing  in  seventh  grade.  Her  j 
English  teacher  was  her  first  mentor  and  fan,  giv-  ] 
ing  her  As  on  her  papers  and  telling  her  she  I 
should  be  a writer.  “From  then  on,”  says  Mailer,  “I 
felt  in  some  part  of  me  that  I would  be.”  When  she 
was  at  Arkansas  Tech,  B.C.  Hall,  her  creative  writ-  j. 
ing  professor  once  wrote  on  her  paper,  “What’s  an 
intelligent  girl  like  you  doing  in  a place  like  this?”  j 

Her  path  to  novel  writing  was  not  so  direct,  j 
though.  First  came  art,  and  modeling,  and  an  ; 
encounter  with  Norman  Mailer  at  a book  signing 
in  Arkansas.  Meaning  only  to  get  her  copy  of  his  ' 
novel  signed,  she  ended  up  following  him  to  New  '' 
York,  and  they  were  married.  But  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  mentors— their  marriage  of  thirty-two 
years  can  hardly  be  ignored.  The  subject  is  of 
interest  to  this  writer,  especially,  as  I too  married 
an  already  established  novelist.  So  I wonder,  of 
course,  if  Norman  Mailer  will  turn  out  to  be  her 
third  unforgettable  mentor. 
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“Though  our  styles  are  nothing  alike,”  she 
says,  “he  taught  me  by  example  how  to  be  profes- 
sional, to  go  to  your  desk  and  write  every  day 
whether  you  feel  like  it  or  not,  to  simplify,  not  to 
overuse  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  edit,  edit,  edit.” 
She  began  Windchill  Summer  while  she  was 
still  a senior  in  college,  and  her  first  husband  was 
in  Vietnam.  Her  first  novel  “was  a gift,  it  just 
flowed,  while  Cheap  Diamonds  was  harder 
because  I had  numerous  health  problems  while  I 
was  writing  it.”  At  one  point  it  was  even  a totally 
different  story,  set  in  a Catholic  boys’  academy  in 
the  Ozarks,  though  at  the  end  Cherry  did  depart 
for  New  York  to  become  a model.  The  next  and 


final  book  in  the  Cherry  Marshall  trilogy  will  be 
set  in  Pans.  Mailer  is  at  work  on  it  now. 

When  asked  about  advice  to  beginning  writers, 
Mailer  is  adamant  about  certain  things:  Avoid 
trying  to  second-guess,  anticipate,  or  otherwise 
try  to  write  just  to  please  the  imagined  audience. 
“A  writer  is  lost  if  he  censors  himself  before  the 
words  are  on  the  page.”  Avoid  plagiarism  like  the 
plague;  it  is,  in  her  opinion,  the  worst  crime  a 
writer  can  commit.  And  aspiring  writers  should 
remember  that  “nobody  has  to  see  what  you 
have  written  unless  you  want  them  to.  Write 
what  you  want,  you  can  always  go  back  later  and 
take  it  out.” 


But  the  time  of  the  big  stars,  as  in  Norman 
Mailer’s  day,  is  over.  The  focus  now,  she  laments 
(don’t  we  all)  is  on  “celebrities  and  vapid  pretty 
boys  and  girls  who  are  famous  for  being  famous.” 
So  write  to  please  yourself,  she  says:  “Nobel  Prizes 
aside,  no  matter  what  the  critics  say,  if  a water  has 
done  the  best  job  she  can  do,  and  has  been  honest, 
then  that  is  the  best  feeling  there  is.” 

LENORE  HART  is  the  author  of  five  novels, 
including  most  recently  Becky:  The  Life  and 
Loves  of  Becky  Thatcher  (St.  Martin’s  Press, 
2008).  She  lives  in  Virginia. 
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Korea  Strait 

By  David  Poyer 

St.  Martin’s  Press,  2007 

ONCE,  SAILING  OFF  the  Virginia  coast,  I puz- 
zled over  the  greenish  color  of  the  water.  How 
would  I describe  it?  Finally  I gave  up  and  asked 
the  other  occupant  (and  owner)  of  the  boat.  A 
moment  of  reflection,  then  “cooked  broccoli,” 
said  David  Poyer,  getting  it  exactly  right.  Such 
images  are  one  of  the  many  pleasures  of  reading 
his  naval  fiction.  I do  not  know  of  any  writer  bet- 
ter at  describing  the  sea— the  water  itself— in  its 
infinite  variety.  Take  for  example  a passage  from 
his  latest  novel,  Korea  Strait , as  U.S.  Navy  Com- 
mander Dan  Lenson  looks  out  from  the  deck  of 
a Korean  Navy  ship: 

The  smooth-surfaced  sea  heaved  under  a 
cloudless  amaranthine  sky.  It  was  just  before 
dawn.  There  was  no  wind.  Not  a ripple 
marred  the  ever-changing,  everlasting  inter- 


face between  water  and  air.  But  it  rose  slowly, 
then  fell  away  along  the  worn  steel  of  the  hull, 
all  but  imperceptibly,  as  if  the  sea  were  breath- 
ing. . . . Every  hundred  feet  or  so  a wave  broke 
with  a quiet  splatter.  It  left  a patch  of  ivory 
lace  rocking,  slowly  melting,  till  the  clear  blue 
welled  up  again.  Small  silvery  fish  hovered  in 
the  hull-shadow,  fluid  rippling  commas 
poised  tensely  between  quiescence  and  alarm. 

Like  the  fish,  Poyer’s  Dan  Lenson  inhabits 
the  border  between  “quiescence  and  alarm.” 
With  a long  career  of  annoying  people  of  higher 
rank,  neither  his  Medal  of  Honor  nor  his  wife’s 
position  as  an  undersecretary  of  defense  have 
kept  Dan  from  being  given  the  most  obscure 
seagoing  job  that  could  be  found.  As  leader  of  a 
TAG  (Tactical  Assessment  Group)  team,  he  is  to 
observe  an  antisubmarine  exercise  by  a multina- 
tional force  in  the  waters  between  Korea  and 
Japan.  In  Korea  Strait,  Poyer  offers  a classic 
demonstration  of  how  thoroughly  politics  and 
personalities  can  blur  the  clarity  of  command 
one  normally  expects  in  a military  context.  On 
meeting  his  small  team  of  military  and  civilian 
observers,  Lenson  isn’t  even  sure  at  first  who  is 
in  charge.  After  the  exercise  begins,  an  arrogant 
American  commodore  issues  orders  to  the  task 
group  he  does  not  command,  and  Lenson’s  off- 
hand advice  to  a Korean  officer  infuriates  the 
ship’s  captain.  Aboard  the  Korean  flagship  he 
has  to  keep  reminding  himself  that  “He  wasn’t 
in  command  anymore.  Just  a foreign  passenger, 
an  alien  body,  a bacillus.” 

Korea  Strait  is  Poyer’s  tenth  novel  in  the  Dan 
Lenson  series.  First  in  narrative  order,  though  not 
in  publication  date,  is  The  Circle.  In  The  Circle 
Lenson,  an  ensign  recently  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy,  confronts  the  Cold  War  Soviets 
and  his  own  surly  crewmembers  on  a tired  ship  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic.  Other  volumes  take 
him  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Caribbean,  the  South  China  Sea,  and  Washington 
(both  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House).  As  in 
Korea  Strait,  the  Lenson  in  these  books  is  smart, 
technically  savvy,  and  physically  and  morally 
courageous.  He  also  continually  questions  him- 
self and  the  established  order.  He  tends  not  to  act 
as  expected,  for  which  some  admire  him  and 
others  want  to  see  him  court-martialed.  Indeed, 


in  The  Circle,  he  even  wants  to  court-martial  him- 
self! Though  one  may  find  the  Lenson  volumes 
on  the  “military  thriller”  shelf  in  bookstores,  they 
offer  more  in  substance,  texture,  and  excellence  of 
style  than  others  in  that  category. 

By  the  time  we  meet  Lenson  in  Korea  Strait, 
he  has,  in  addition  to  being  banged  up  by  vari- 
ous terrorists  and  other  bad  guys,  gone  through 
the  disintegration  of  a first  marriage  and  nearly 
lost  everything  to  alcoholism.  He  has  confronted 
such  difficult  issues  as  homosexuality  in  the  mil- 
itary and  women  in  combat.  However,  his  second 
wife,  Blair,  is  beautiful  and  bright,  considerably 
outranking  him  in  the  Pentagon  hierarchy,  and 
he  has  recovered  from  his  alcoholism,  matching 
the  Koreans’  so  ju  (rice  whiskey)  toasts  with  a cup 
of  tea.  He  has  also  become  capable  of  describing 
his  moral  ground.  In  response  to  a claim  that  a 
right  decision  is  “the  one  that  turns  out  later  was 
right,”  which  of  course  is  of  little  help  at  the  time 
of  decision,  Lenson  has  a more  useful  response: 
“You  |ust  subtract  yourself  from  the  equation. 
No  matter  how  scared  or  tired  you  are,  or  how 
bad  it  might  be  for  your  career.  You  just  do  what 
used  to  be  called  your  duty.  Just  do  that— and  no 
matter  how  it  turns  out,  you  can  live  with  it.” 

As  its  number  suggests,  SATYRE  XVII  is  one 
in  a long  series  of  relatively  routine  exercises 
intended  to  make  the  antisubmarine  capabilities 
of  the  forces  involved  a little  better  than  before. 
The  surface  and  air  units  will  test  themselves 
against  an  American  nuclear  attack  boat  and  a 
Korean  diesel  sub.  But  Korea,  which  for  most 
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.ins  is  that  peripheral  place  that  exports 
■ idais  and  Kites  from  the  south  and  in  the 
orth  features  a sinister  oddball  dictator  with 
bad  hair,  remains  in  a constant  state  of  almost- 
war.  Readers  may  be  surprised  with  Lenson  to 
find  that  in  Seoul  air-raid  drills  are  regular  and 
taken  seriously— but,  after  all,  the  huge  and 
heavily  armed  North  Korean  forces  are  only  a 
commuter’s  drive  away.  Lenson’s  near-fatal  dive 
to  a captured  North  Korean  spy  sub  with  a suici- 
dal crew  drives  home  the  point,  and  word  that  his 
evaluation  of  the  exercise  may  importantly  affect 
U.S.  policy  gives  his  assignment  further  weight. 

While  Poyer  gradually  tightens  various  narra- 
tive screws,  our  interest  rides  along  on  the  many 
challenges  Lenson  meets  while  simply  trying  to 
carry  out  his  assigned  duty  as  an  exercise  observer. 
On  his  small  team  he  must  confront  one  man’s 
embittered  alcoholism  and  another’s  blatant 
randiness.  His  own  body  betrays  him  at  (some- 
times humorously)  awkward  moments,  and  dark 
episodes  from  the  past  at  times  intrude  upon  his 
thoughts.  Meanwhile  equipment  problems  and 
multinational  misunderstandings  threaten  to 
unravel  the  exercise.  A serious  disagreement  over 
tactics  requires  heroic  persuasion  on  Dan’s  part 
to  keep  the  American  submarine,  USS  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  game.  Typhoon  weather  and  politi- 
cal issues  cause  most  of  the  non-Korean  units  to 
go  home.  The  tough  and  competent  Korean  task- 
group  commander,  Commodorejung,  continues 


with  the  exercise,  noting  that  the  Korean  Navy 
should  be  prepared  to  operate  in  difficult  condi- 
tions. A group  of  North  Korean  subs  is  discovered 
heading  southward  through  the  exercise  area, 
and  then  it  is  learned  that  one  of  them  is  nuclear 
equipped— presumably  with  a bomb,  since  the 
North  Koreans  are  not  known  to  have  nuclear- 
powered  vessels.  Where  is  it  going?  What  is  the 
purpose?  Realizing  that  a new  Korean  War  could 
be  in  the  balance,  Lenson  and  Commodorejung 
agree  it  must  be  stopped.  But  how? 

Poyer  wanted  to  be  a writer  from  the  time  he 
was  a toddler.  When  he  asked  his  mother  who 
made  things  like  the  sky  or  trees,  she  would  reply, 
“God  made  them.”  But  when  he  asked  who  made 
books,  she  told  him  that  “writers  made  the 
books.”  During  his  time  as  a midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  where  things  tend  to  be  either 
required  or  forbidden,  personal  writing  was  pro- 
scribed. Poyer  kept  notes  on  pieces  of  paper  in  his 
shoes,  and  mailed  them  home.  Much  later  his 
novel  The  Return  of  Philo  T.  McGiffin,  the  most 
truly  comic  of  all  the  many  Naval  Academy  novels, 
emerged  from  some  of  that  material.  Besides  a 
few  other  singletons  and  the  ten  Lenson  books  to 
date,  Poyer’s  twenty-seven  novels  include  a series 
of  four  featuring  the  professional  deep-sea  diver 
Tiller  Galloway;  the  four  Hemlock  County 
books,  set  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  country 
where  Poyer  grew  up;  and  three  Civil  War  novels 
(I  recommend  reading  That  Anvil  of  Our  Souls  to 


anyone  wanting  to  live  through  the  battle  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac). 

Poyer  knows  the  sea— from  much  sea  time  on 
Navy  ships  as  well  as  scuba  diving  and  sailing  his 
twenty-eight-foot  sailboat  along  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  feel  his  narration  in 
our  muscles,  aboard  ships  in  heavy  seas;  we  see 
the  plumes  of  water  spouting  up  through  a bull- 
nose;  we  smell  the  rubber  and  oil  and  coffee.  Now 
retired  as  a captain  from  the  naval  reserve,  in 
Korea  Strait  he  draws  upon  his  own  assignment 
as  an  observer  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy, 
complete  with  the  cigarette  smoke  and  kimchi 
cuisine  Lenson  encounters.  Like  Lenson,  too,  he 
has  emerged  successfully  from  his  own  personal 
struggles  and  managed  eventually  to  find  the 
right  wife,  novelist  Lenore  Hart.  They  live  and 
work  in  a 140-year-old  waterfront  house  near  a 
small  town  on  Virginia’s  eastern  shore.  Poyer  has 
scraped  the  wasp  nests  out  of  the  attic  and  done 
some  major  carpentry  on  the  front  porch.  And  he 
is  making  books. 

C.  HERBERT  GILLILAND  teaches  English  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and 
is  a retired  naval  reserve  captain.  His  latest  book 
is  Voyage  to  a Thousand  Cares:  Master’s  Mate 
Lawrence  with  the  African  Squadron,  1844-1846. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 


The  Norman  Mailer  Society 

will  be  held  in  Provincetown  on  October  16-19,  2008 

Conference  Theme:  Memory  and  the  Afterlife 

The  conference  will  include  panel  discussions,  papers  and  dramatic 
presentations  focusing  on  Mailer’s  final  two  works,  The  Castle  in  the 
Forest  and  On  Cod:  An  Uncommon  Conversation,  as  well  as  discussions  of 
many  of  his  other  works.  There  will  be  a walking  tour  of  literary  Provincetown 
led  by  Christopher  Busa  and  a Readers  Theater  presented  by  Wilkes  University's 
MFA  Program.  October  16  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  tributes  to  the  late  Mr. 

Mailer  from  Society  and  community  members  at  the  Provincetown  Theater 
(open  to  the  public).  Other  sessions  will  be  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  the 
Provincetown  Inn.  Registration  is  $135  (for  Society  members  only),  and  includes 
continental  breakfasts,  one  catered  lunch  and  admission  to  all  panels.  Annual 
society  dues  are  $30  ($10  for  students)  and  include  a subscription  to  The  Mailer 
Review.  The  memorial  issue  (400+  pages)  will  be  published  in  September. 

Keynote  Speaker:  Christopher  Ricks,  co-director  of  the  Editorial  Institute  at 
jston  University,  current  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  University  of  Oxford  (England), 
author  of  critical  studies  of  the  works,  among  others,  of  Eliot,  Housman,  Arnold, 
•son,  Keats  and  Mailer. 

in  The  Society  and  register  for  the  conference,  send  your  check,  made  out  to 
nan  Mailer  Society,  to  David  Light,  Treasurer,  75  Jennings  Lane,  Windham, 
Registrations  will  also  be  accepted  at  conference  headquarters,  the 
Prove  vvn  Inn.  For  more  information,  contact  David  Light  (dlight@snet.net) 
or  go  to  ww.normanmailersociety.com 


"There  was 
that  law  of  life 
so  cruel  and  so 
just  which 
demanded  that 
one  must  grow 
or  p>ay  more  for 
remaining  the 
same. " 

The  Deer  Park 
(1955) 
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The  Memoirs  of  a Beautiful  Boy 

By  Robert  Leleux 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  2008 

MEMOIR  IS  THE  REALITY  TELEVISION  of  the 
literary  world.  Built  around  sensationalized 
“true-life  events”  and  showcasing  individuals 
who  have,  in  most  cases,  done  little  else  with  their 
lives  besides  have  “interesting”  lives,  both  reality 
TV  and  memoir— for  all  their  attempts  to  celebrate 
outlandish  extremes— tend  to  register  as  simulta- 
neously familiar  and  unrealistic.  Authentic  as 
both  are -purported  to  be,  they  all  too  often  feel 
artificial  and  substandard  in  comparison  to  the 
well-written,  carefully  scripted,  purely  fictional 
stuff  that  is  also  on  the  market. 

With  their  catty  judges  and  fickle  audiences, 
their  alcoholic  mothers  and  absent  dads,  not  to 
mention  the  self-important  people  at  the  center 
of  them  both,  reality  TV  series  and  typical  mem- 
oirs can  feel  high-concept  but  hollow,  delivering 
the  spectacle  of  adversity  and  the  triumph  over  it, 
instead  of  a more  deeply  felt,  sincerely  considered 
experience  thereof.  It  is  possible  to  watch  dozens 
of  episodes  of  a reality  program  without  arriving 
at  any  unexpected  insight;  ditto  for  reading 
dozens  of  memoirs. 

But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  As  in  any 
art  form,  these  two  have  their  high  points  and 
their  low  ones,  and  they  both  have  their  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  rule.  To  this  end,  I’d  argue 
that  America’s  Next  Top  Model  is  a worthwhile 
and  immensely  entertaining  reality  TV  show,  and 
that  Robert  Leleux’s  The  Memoirs  of  a Beautiful 
Boy  is  a worthwhile  and  immensely  entertaining 
memoir.  ANTM  proves  that  there  can  be  good 
reality  programs,  just  as  TMOABB  proves  that 
memoir  can  soar  in  the  hands  of  a gifted  practi- 
tioner. And  both  illustrate,  as  one  of  the  two 


epigraphs  to  Leleux’s  stunning  debut  states, 
“One  must  suffer  in  order  to  be  beautiful.” 

It’s  fitting,  then,  that  I read  the  latter  cover-to- 
cover  on  an  airplane  as  an  ANTM  marathon 
beamed  from  the  small  screen  in  front  of  me, 
vying  for  my  brain’s  attention.  Fun  as  it  was  to 
see  Tyra  Banks  dress  down  the  pretty  young 
things  trying  to  catch  their  glamour-girl  dreams, 
it  was  even  more  fun  to  follow  our  equally  pretty 
hero  Robert  (really:  “‘Doesn’t  Robert  have 
beautiful  features,’  is  what  everyone  besides 
Mother  tended  to  say  about  my  looks,”  he 
writes)  as  he  tries  to  catch  his.  I was  on  aJetBlue 
flight,  so  we  all  had  tiny  TVs  built  into  the  seat- 
backs  of  the  passengers  in  front  of  us,  but  I am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  memoir  won. 

Leleux’s  story  is  a hilarious  coming-of-age  tale 
about  growing  up  unwittingly  gay  in  God-fearing 
East  Texas.  It’s  the  story  of  his  father  leaving  him 
and  his  mother  to  start  a second  family  with  a 
manmsh  jockey.  And,  above  all  else,  it’s  the  story  of 
his  hysterical  relationship  with  his  sassy,  blonde, 
wig-weanng  mother  whose  sole  fixation  following 
her  unceremonious  jilting  is  to  find  another  sugar 
daddy  to  support  her  extravagant  lifestyle.  The 
extreme  haircuts  and  severe  makeovers  that  Tyra 
requires  of  the  would-be  Next  Top  Models  have 
nothing  on  the  radical  improvements  in  appear- 
ance that  Robert’s  mother  requires  of  herself  in 
her  quest  to  become  the  new  bnde  to  some  aging, 
wealthy  Texas  businessman.  And  the  challenges 
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faces  (driving  his  mother  to  the  Houston 
: i in  al  ( enter  when  she  has  convinced  him  that 
hemorrhaging  from  her  female  parts,  for 
i xample)  are  vastly  more  dire  and  novel  than  those 
confronted  by  the  ANTM  girls.  Yet,  like  the  ladies 
of  the  catwalk,  Robert  knows  lie  is  expected  to 
make  difficult  tasks  look  deceptively  easy,  to  face 
all  that  pain  and  crumbling  self-esteem  with  an 
unfaltering  smile  and  unflagging  poise. 

For  Robert  lias  internalized  the  wisdom  of  his 
maternal  grandmother,  JoAnn,  that  “Sad  lives 
make  funny  people.”  Leleux  spares  us  the  rapid- 
fire  wasn’t-my-childhood-just-so-awful  list  of  tra- 
vails that  seems  to  pass  as  storytelling  for  far  too 
many  memoirists  via  his  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  art  and  artifice;  the  value  of  taking 
the  time  to  choose  one’s  words  carefully  and  to 
put  a certain  face  on  things.  Witness,  to  this  end, 
the  brief  preface— “A  Note  to  the  Gentle  Reader; 
or  Always  True  to  You,  Darling,  in  My  Fashion”— 
in  which  he  disclaims,  “This  is  the  story  of  my 
Texas  life.  And  while  (essentially)  true  to  my  expe- 
rience, I must  warn  that  it  often  reads  better  (as  in 
funnier,  or  happier)  than  it  was  lived.  This  service 
I’ve  performed  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  your 
sensibilities,  but  also  for  my  art.  After  all,  how 
does  the  old  song  go?  A bat's  not  a bat  till  it's 
tilted."  Leleux  dons  the  hat  of  the  memoirist  just 
right— rakish  and  worn  with  the  utmost  flair. 

“Someday  you’ll  move  to  New  York  City,  and 
you’ll  write  all  about  me,”  his  mother  predicts 
presciently  throughout  the  course  of  the  book, 


“THE  BEAUTIFUL  DAY 

for  m}  husband  David 
A warm,  late  afternoon  in  March. 

I stay  far  from  the  shrill  cry  of  the  telephone, 
the  steel  jaws  of  the  mailbox. 

Watch,  you  said  yesterday,  tomorrow 
will  he  a beautiful  day- 
Did  the  day  approach  you 
early  in  her  light  violet  gown? 

How  do  you  do  it  day 
after  day  after 


“I  started  to  read 
Demon  Love  and 
couldn’t  stop 
turning  the  pages 
until  1 came  to  the 
last  poem,  and  then 
1 started  over  again— 
at  the  beginning.” 

—Marie  Howe, 
Author  of  What  the 
Living  Do  and 
In  the  Kingdom  of 
Ordinary  Time 


MAMMOTHEooks.org 

7 Juniata  Street,  DuBois,  PA  15801 


“Where  nberg's  poetry  goes,  it  goes  as  a 

deeply  L 1;  iistrument  not  of  any  ‘created’  or 

‘willed’ tin  >ever,  but  of  a natural  and 

revealing  insti  ue  poetic  imagination.” 

— Jas' m : ider.  Author  of  Among  Women  and 

Fxlitor  of  Howl  The  Poem  That  Changed  America 


just  as  she  has  ever  since  Robert  “won  first  prize  in 
the  verse  contest  at  Beckendorf  Junior  High 
School’s  arts  competition  by  composing  a lim- 
erick inspired  by  an  article  I’d  read  in  Hello!"  This 
is,  after  all,  the  story  of  the  coming-of-age  not  just 
of  a Beautiful  Boy,  but  of  a young  writer.  “You’ll 
be  my  little  Truman  Capote,”  his  mother  declares. 
And  she’s  not  far  off  the  mark.  Self-styled  in  the 
same  campy,  self-mocking  mold  as  an  Augusten 
Burroughs,  a David  Sedaris,  or  even  an  Oscar 
Wilde,  Leleux  works  wonders  with  his  chosen 
genre  and  shows  us,  his  readers,  breathtaking  new 
sights  and  scenery  on  this  well-worn  path. 

“Mother  spoke  in  quotable  phrases,  as  though 
she  intended  her  words  to  be  embroidered,”  he 
writes  of  his  mother,  proving  himself  equally 
quotable  in  the  process.  Even  as  he  acknowledges 
that  much  of  his  material  is  stuff  we’ve  seen 
before— “One  of  her  great  pleasures  was  thinking 
up  new  ways  to  describe  just  how  ugly  our  town 
was,  and  the  way  she’d  settled  on  in  the  summer 
of  1996  was  to  say  that  Petunia  was  Where  God 
Stuck  the  Enema”  has  echoes  of  Mary  Karr’s  The 
Liar's  Club— so  too  does  he  show  us  this  material 
in  a fresh  and  engaging  way. 

Certainly,  Leleux’s  compulsively  readable  first 
book  is  punctuated  with  countless  zingers  worthy 
of  retro-chic  fifties-style  promotional  postcards, 
not  unlike  the  ones  offered  on  the  book’s  Web 
site.  The  visitor  can  choose  from  the  one  with  the 
image  of  the  tough  Texas  granny  demanding, 
“Well,  hasn’t  your  life  just  gone  from  quail  eggs 
on  toast  to  sh*t  on  a shovel?”  to  the  sow  declar- 
ing, “This  is  a Pig  F**k!”  to  the  cigar-chomping 
swell  announcing,  “From  now  on,  I vote  with  the 
Democrats  ....  But  I eat  lunch  with  the  Repub- 
licans.” Also  available  through  the  site  are  T- 
shirts  and  mugs  with  other  excerpts  (“Going  to 
work  just  ruins  the  whole  day”  and  “It  would  be 
so  great  if  you’d  just  die”)  courtesy  of  his  emi- 
nently quotable  relatives.  But  to  reduce  the  book 
to  soundbite-sized  nuggets  of  folksy  truisms 
would  be  a mistake.  For  while  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Beautiful  Boy  is  notable  and  quotable,  it  also 
comes  together  as  a glorious  gestalt,  a memoir 
that  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  many 
hilarious  and  heartbreaking  parts. 

This  overall  effect  is  as  much  a product  of  what 
Leleux  leaves  out  as  what  he  puts  in.  He  possesses 
a keen  eye  for  judicious  detail  and  realizes  that  a 
book  need  not  be  overstuffed  to  deliver  a satisfying 
read.  Although  he  gives  us  a panoramic  genera- 
tional sweep  encompassing  his  Texan  roots  on 
both  sides  of  the  family,  Beautiful  Boy  is  above  all 
an  adolescent  memoir.  It  benefits  greatly  by 
Leleux’s  decision  to  focus  primarily  on  his  joumev 
through  the  choppy  waters  of  his  high  school 
years  to  the  point  at  which  he  finally  departs  to  the 
East  Coast  for  college.  And  while  we  get  glimpses 
of  his  very  early  life  as  a beautiful  boy  on  his  pater- 
nal grandparents’  horse  farm,  this  is  thankfully 
not  a childhood  memoir.  Therefore,  neither 
author  nor  reader  gets  trapped  in  the  limited,  bor- 
ing, and  unanalytic  kid’s  point  of  view  that  some- 
times stilts  other  memoirs,  or  forces  them  to  rush 
by  in  a blur  of  unexamined  scenes  devoid  of  med- 
itation. Instead,  we  get  the  acerbic,  funny,  longing 


tones  of  a teenager  finding  his  voice— posturing, 
joking,  trying  and  failing,  and  all  the  while  reveal- 
ing the  depths  beneath  the  surface  of  his  poses. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  posing  work  is  the 
way  that  Leleux  is  able  to  turn  a critical  eye  on  the 
poses  of  those  around  him,  particularly  his 
mother.  Of  her  desperate  ambition  “to  use  beauty 
makeovers  to  fool  some  rich  man  into  marrying 
her,”  he  writes,  it  “offended  my  political  sensibil- 
ities. I considered  myself  a feminist— the  only 
feminist  at  Trinity  Lutheran  High  School.  I’d 
found  the  old  Norton  Anthology  Mother  used 
for  her  American  literature  courses  at  Texas  A&M 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  poetry'  of  Anne  Sex- 
ton and  Adrienne  Rich.  And  every  day,  Gloria 
Steinem’s  quip  that  most  women  in  America  lived 
one  man  away  from  welfare  took  on  an  increas- 
ingly personal  meaning  for  me.  Mother  consid- 
ered herself  to  be  a feminist,  too.  She  thought  if 
you  tricked  a man  that  made  you  a feminist.  She 
also  really  liked  the  way  Gloria  Steinem  did  her 
eyelashes.”  His  reticent  father  is  not  spared  either. 
“Daddy  was  living  proof  of  the  Buddha’s  claim 
that  desire  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  you  inter- 
esting,” Robert  notes.  “My  father  didn’t  want 
anything,  and  he  was  not  interesting.” 

All  this  might  be  just  a little  too  mean  if  Leleux 
weren’t  so  gifted  at  recognizing  the  ridiculous  in 
himself,  alternating  between  taking  aim  at  others 
and  making  himself  an  equally  large  target.  He 
skewers  his  mother’s  careless,  headlong  fall  into 
love-at-first-sight  with  a sleazy  California  playboy, 
and  then  immediately  undercuts  his  critique  with 
an  account  of  a head-over-heels  encounter  of  his 
own.  “I  should  have  been  more  considerate  of 
Mother’s  predicament,”  he  admits  as  he  describes 
falling  in  love  with  Michael,  a dancer  at  the  North- 
west Houston  Community  Playhouse,  w'here 
Robert  has  discovered  that  acting  brings  him 
some  salvation.  “Since  it  took  me  a little  under 
twelve  minutes  to  fall  in  love  with  Michael,  I,  of  all 
people,  should  have  understood  the  brain  trauma 
that  results  from  falling  in  love  with  a stranger;  the 
effort  of  fitting  words  to  an  experience  that  seems 
profound,  but  sounds  silly  or  crazy.” 

In  a darkest-hour-before-the-dawn  moment 
of  the  memoir’s  homestretch,  he  writes,  “Well, 
Michael  could  make  fun  all  he  wanted,  but  in  for- 
lorn moments  especially,  it  comforted  me  to  take 
a narrative  approach  to  life.  Because  if  I could 
match  my  experience  to  the  character  in  a book 
or  movie,  it  seemed  possible  I was  heading 
towards  some  glorious  future.”  And  here,  he  nails 
one  of  the  best  reasons  why  books  and  movies  are 
so  essential  to  our  very  survival.  The  narrative 
approach  comforts  him,  and  it  entertains  us,  and 
we  should  all  hope  Leleux  never  stops  finding 
satisfaction  in  such  storytelling.  A glorious 
future  indeed. 

KATHLEEN  ROONEY  is  the  editor  of  Rose 
Metal  Press.  Her  collaborative  collection  That 
Tiny  Insane  Voluptuousness  is  available  through 
Otoliths  Books;  her  solo  collection  Oneiro- 
mance  (an  epithalamion)  is  forthcoming  from 
Switchback  Books. 
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The  Widening 

By  Carol  Moldaw 

Etruscan  Press,  2008 

THE  PROTAGONIST  OF  The  Widening  has  no 
name.  Her  anonymity  rings  an  archetypal  reso- 
nance that  draws  the  reader  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  her  sexual  awakening.  “She”  loses  her 
virginity  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  novel,  and  the 
chord  of  the  book’s  title  is  struck  on  the  first  page: 

Her  body  pounded  and  throbbed,  with  the 
widening  had  come  a great  unremitting  pres- 
sure on  her  bones  and  she  ached  inside.  And 
that  was  it,  she’d  lost  something  she’d  not 
examined  having,  something  that  until  then 
had  seemed  irrelevant,  illusory. 

Here  begins  an  erotic  pilgrimage  along  the 
precipice  between  the  buoyancy  of  the  creative 
spirit  and  the  body’s  weighty  rites  of  passage. 
Moldaw’s  protagonist  is  an  emerging  writer, 
and  a young  woman  coming  of  age  in  the  early 
1970s.  She  is  a paradox.  The  reader  is  joined  to 
her  through  intimate,  visceral  details  even  as 
she  is  alienated  from  herself  and  the  society 
around  her. 

“Her  point  of  view  isn’t  represented  very 
much  in  fiction,”  Moldaw  pointed  out  to  me 
during  a phone  conversation.  “I  wanted  her,  and 
that  time  of  life,  and  a girl  like  her,  to  be  given 
voice.  I wanted  her  psyche  to  be  not  explained, 
but  unfolded,  revealed.” 

She  unfurls  as  a feminist  artist’s  Every- 
woman,  and  a man’s  wished-for-glimpse  into 
tempestuous,  feminine  sexuality.  Moreover,  she 
is  the  face  in  the  mirror  for  everyone  who  has 
experienced  heartbreak,  isolation,  and  the  struggle 
for  individuality. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  transformative, 
and  illuminates  the  development  of  the  artist’s 
quintessence  at  the  synapses  where  words  con- 
nect with  the  soul.  Moldaw  is  an  adept  poet. 
The  four  books  of  verse  she  has  published  to 
date  ( The  Lightning  Field,  Through  the  Win- 
dow, Chalkmarks  on  Stone,  and  Taken  from  the 
River)  have  earned  honors  such  as  the  Field 
Poetry  Prize,  the  Pushcart  Prize,  and  an  NEA 
Creative  Writing  Fellowship.  The  Widening  is 
her  first  novel,  and  it  is  constructed  in  the  golden 
proportions  of  a lyrical  master  builder.  The 
form  of  the  book,  vignettes  and  discrete  para- 
graphs, is  balanced  between  sentence  structure 
and  poetic  rhythm.  Concrete,  telling  gestures 
frame  visual  correspondences.  The  through 
lines  of  changing  consciousness  and  recurring 
themes  cross  the  boundaries  between  the  best 
of  both  possible  worlds  of  prose  and  poetry. 

“Prose  has  great  flexibility,  and  fiction  has 
emphasis  on  character  and  plot.  But  poetry 
allows  you  to  diverge  from  linear  thought  pat- 
terns, and  to  use  the  world  metaphorically.” 
Moldaw’ s voice  rang  through  my  cellular  phone 
with  the  same  clarity  as  the  evocative  images  in 
her  novel;  images  that  pulse  with  metaphor: 
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As  his  hands  ran  their  course  over  her  body, 
neither  skimming  nor  snagging,  she  remem- 
bered with  rapture  that  he  played  the  piano. 
Whorls  into  whirlpools,  his  mouth  and 
hands  drew  her  down  until  she  couldn’t  do 
without  him,  she  had  to  draw  him  in.  Their 
crescendo  was  long,  it  was  matchless;  it 
reminded  her  that  yearning  was  more  than  a 
wound  to  be  staunched,  that  desire  was  a 
prelude,  pleasure  its  natural  fulfillment. 

The  arc  of  The  Widening s plot  is  bare  bones 
spun  together  with  a sinew  of  song.  A teenaged 
girl  surfaces  from  the  raging  hormone  sea  of 
boarding  school  to  navigate  through  a summer 
of  successive  lovers  in  Europe,  all  the  while  com- 
pletely alone.  Alone,  that  is,  until  her  mother 
meets  her  there,  reads  her  travel  journal,  and  is 
torn  into  by  the  sort  of  shrapnel  details  that 
pepper  the  narrative: 

What  about  the  way  her  nipples  tingled  in 
the  cold  air?  She  remembered  someone  try- 
ing to  crack  one  like  a walnut  between  his 
teeth,  someone  else  licking  them  like  foam. 

After  a series  of  parentally  imposed  sessions 
with  a sex  therapist,  the  protagonist  heads  off 
into  the  second  half  of  the  book,  away  from  her 
native  West  Coast,  and  on  to  a cobbled  and  ivied 
university  in  Cambridge.  Like  the  protagonist, 
the  university  is  also  unnamed.  In  fact,  no  one  in 
the  book  is  named,  but  the  characters  are  as  rec- 
ognizable as  the  mug  shots  on  a yearbook  page; 
names  perhaps  forgotten,  but  faces  the  very 
brand  of  the  social  types  that  one  identifies  on 
the  journey  through  adulthood. 

Who  could  forget  the  overbearing  high  school 
boyfriend?  He  follows  her  to  college  and  makes 
an  attempt  to  possess  her  for  life  in  her  waking 
moments: 


Her  lids  were  stuck  together,  jammed.  And 
something  was  jamming  her  knuckle;  some- 
thing was  trying  to  jam  its  way  inside  her. 
'Snatching  back  her  hand,  she  jerked  up 
against  the  headboard,  toppling  him.  A tiny 
clatter  trembled  the  nightsrand.  Finally  she 
opened  her  eyes.  I wanted  to  surprise  you , he 
said,  slumped  over  his  erection  on  the  shag 
rug,  searching  for  the  ring. 

She  falls  in  love  with  the  musician  whose 
bunk  bed  “reminded  her  of  those  stars  whose 
energy  became  denser  as  they  compacted.”  She  is 
bruised  by  her  unrequited  feelings  for  the 
androgynous  boy  from  Teaneck  who  “decon- 
structed the  lecheries  of  New  York  rocker  poets 
as  if  he  were  an  oral  historian  of  sex.”  She,  herself 
the  rebel,  challenges  society:  “Which  generation 
was  better  off,  her  father’s,  that  tabooed  sex,  or 
hers,  that  tabooed  money?”  And  she  is  revealed 
to  herself  through  the  eyes  of  a girl  in  her  class 
who  puts  her  on  a pedestal  as  a role  model,  then 
knocks  her  off  with  a barrage  about  her  own, 
consequential  loss  of  innocence,  and  her  sick 
father:  “He’s  not  fine,  he’s  dying.  You  think  you 
know  so  much,  you  don’t  know  shit.” 

After  this  series  of  shocks,  she  finds  herself, 
like  every  soul-searching  artist,  on  the  edge  of  an 
existential  abyss.  Rather  than  plunge  into  a grim 
spiral,  she  makes  her  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
proverbial  river.  There,  her  story  culminates  on  a 
note  of  hope,  and  the  harmonics  ring  out  with 
the  possibilities  of  future  exploration  and  cre- 
ation. Her  journey  is  one  of  distillation  that 
leaves  her  refined,  and  the  reader  transported. 

“I  know  that  I wnte  to  articulate  inchoate  ideas 
I have,”  Moldaw  told  me.  “When  I am  writing,  I 
am  thinking  of  making  contact  with  those  ideas 
and  with  myself.  You  hope  that  when  you  are 
making  contact  with  yourself  as  a writer  that  you 
are  making  contact  with  others,  too.” 

The  Widening  not  only  makes  contact.  It 
takes  hold  and  won’t  let  go. 

NICOLE  DEPOLO  is  a graphic  designer,  a writer, 
and  an  illustrator.  After  four  years  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  more  than  a decade  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  she  is  back  in  her  hometown  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  is  the 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  Etruscan  Press. 
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The  Matter  of  the  Casket 

By  Thom  Ward 
Custom  Words,  2007 

THESE  PROSE  POEMS  are  postcards  from 
another  planet,  Aesop’s  Fables  for  the  twenty- 
first  century,  cockeyed  stories  that  see  directly 
into  the  heart  of  things. 

Thom  Ward’s  poems  are  in  the  tradition  of 
those  of  Russell  Edson  and  Charles  Simic.  As 
editor  of  BOA  Editions,  Ward  in  fact  publishes 
Edson,  arguably  the  foremost  prose  poet  in  the 
United  States,  certainly  the  one  who  has  been  at 
it  first  and  longest.  Ward,  Simic,  and  Edson  share 
a narrative  methodology  that  typically  posits  a 
modern-day  Everyman  immersed  in  a parallel 
universe  that  is  at  once  domestic  and  predatory.  I 
think  of  these  poems  as  contemporary  fairy  tales, 
matter-of-fact  and  disinterested  about  the  fantas- 
tical and  often  horrific  tales  they  tell.  It’s  a tone 
that  is  chilling  and  riveting  at  once. 

Poems  such  as  these  are  commonly  labeled 
“surreal,”  yet  as  Simic  noted  in  an  interview  with 
J.  M.  Spalding:  “I’m  a hard-nosed  realist.  Surreal- 
ism means  nothing  in  a country  like  ours  where 
supposedly  millions  of  Americans  took  joyrides 
in  UFOs.”  The  joyrides  that  Ward’s  poems  con- 
stitute have  exactly  the  kind  of  hard-boiled 
absurdism  to  which  Simic  refers. 

At  a recent  reading,  Ward  said  the  collection 
had  been  begun  after  the  2000  election,  and  he 
called  the  poems  “another  country  to  go  to  as  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  real  world.”  Darkly 
funny,  the  poems  are  simultaneously  an  escape 
from,  and  confrontation  with,  that  real  world: 

Adventure  Capital 

A man  takes  his  last  dollar  out  of  his  wallet 
and  places  it,  Washington-side-up,  on  the 
top  of  a hill.  He  sits  on  it;  it  is  comfortable, 
more  comfortable  than  the  nickel  he  sat  on 
last  week.  The  day  is  hot,  yet  the  grass  is  cool 
against  his  fingertips. 

Go  George,  Go,  the  man  says  to  the  dollar 
as  he  leans  forward,  trying  to  catch  some 
momentum. 

Go  George,  Go,  he  repeats  but  the  dollar 
does  not  move. 

He  tries  rocking  back  and  forth— no  luck. 
Could  be  George  can’t  handle  the  weight,  he 
thinks,  imagining  missionary-position- 
Martha,  staring  up  at  those  wooden  teeth. 

Oh  well. 

Delaware,  Yorktown,  you  always  find  a 
way  George,  the  man  says  to  the  dollar.  That 
I know.  Again  he  leans  forward,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

One  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show  . . . 

If  poetic  speech  is  “more  verb  than  noun"  as 
Ward  himself  has  said,  certainly  the  compact 
quickness  and  enigmatic  agility  of  these  little  nar- 
ratives go  far  toward  explaining  why  we  describe 
these  bits  of  prose  as  poems.  The  parallel  worlds 
of  these  poems  are  instantaneous  and  complete. 
The  no-line-break  continuity  of  a prose  poem  is  a 
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profluence,  a journey  the  reader  takes,  often  at 
breakneck  speed  with  our  hand  firmly  clasped  by 
the  poem.  Our  discomfort,  and  our  delight,  are 
rooted  in  the  increasing  recognition  of  Simic’s 
point:  just  how  real  this  surreal  world  is. 

Barter 

Effortlessly,  the  chickens  glide  over  ice.  This 
new  Eggs-for-Skates  program  has  become 
immensely  popular.  One  egg  is  rewarded  with 
two  skates  and  ten  laps  around  the  pond.  Two 
or  more  eggs  and  Farmer  Jack  throws  in  an 
angora  scarf  (Don’t  ask,  Don’t  tell,  is  Farmer 
Jack’s  policy  on  the  disappearing  goats.) 

It’s  all  about  aesthetics  and  athletics,  says 
Farmer  Jack. 

Thank  you,  Farmer  Jack,  the  chickens  say 
as  they  coast  over  ice. 

Healthy  legs,  exemplary  posture  and  a robust 
outlook,  these  are  the  qualities  Farmer  Jack 
fosters  in  chickens.  Let’s  face  it:  a thorough 
integration  of  body  and  mind  can’t  help  but 
lead  to  better  things,  specifically,  a higher 
unit  price. 

Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Farmer  Jack, 
the  chickens  shout  as  they  glide  over  the 
smooth,  frozen  water,  angora  scarves  noosed 
around  their  necks. 

Humor  is  often  the  shortest  route  to  all  that 
is  tragic  about  us.  Ward’s  are  poems  that  persist 
in  “a  robust  attitude,”  persist,  that  is,  in  hope— 
but  it  is  hope  tempered  by  a chagrined  distrust 
that  hope  will  ever  amount  to  anything. 

CFIRJSTINE  GELINEAU  is  the  author  of 
Remorseless  Loyalty,  winner  of  the  Snyder  Prize 
from  Ashland  Poetry  Press;  the  collection  was 
also  nominated  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Book 
Award.  She  is  Associate  Director  of  the  Creative 
Writing  Program  at  Binghamton  University  and 
teaches  poetry  in  the  low-residency  Graduate 
Program  in  Creative  Writing  at  Wilkes  University. 
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The  Paris  Review  Interviews,  Vols.  I & II 

Picador,  2006  & 2007 

IN  1953,  GEORGE  PLIMPTON,  one  of  the  early 
editors  of  the  Paris  Review,  had  the  revolutionary 
idea  that  in  lieu  of  publishing  literary  criticism, 
the  Paris  Review  would  go  to  the  authors  them- 
selves and  ask  about  their  working  methods. 
Rather  than  criticize  the  author’s  work,  Plimpton 
and  his  cohorts  hoped  to  elucidate  the  inner 
workings  of  the  writer’s  creative  process  using  a 
simple  question-and-answer  format.  These  early 
efforts  broadened  the  international  dialogue 
about  writing,  bringing  it  out  from  the  private 
studios  of  the  world’s  most  famous  authors  into 
the  public  domain. 

Collected  in  these  newly  published  companion 
volumes  (Volume  III  is  forthcoming  in  2008)  are 
interviews  with  literary  giants  such  as  James 
Baldwin,  Joan  Didion,  William  Faulkner,  and 
Eudora  Welty.  Where  else  are  you  going  to  hear 
T.  S.  Eliot  discuss  his  writing  on  his  own  terms? 
Or  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  talk  about  early 
influences  on  his  work?  The  multifarious  voices 
in  these  two  collections  span  the  early  1950s 
through  2006  and  boast  writers  of  various  race, 
gender,  geographies,  and  genres.  The  interviews 
are  as  gossipy  as  they  are  focused  on  the  craft  of 
writing  and  the  inner  workings  of  the  creative 
process.  They  are  as  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
writer  in  the  world  as  they  are  in  the  life  of  the 
writer  in  her  studio.  This  method  of  exploring 
the  character  of  the  writer  and  holding  up  each 
writer’s  process  to  scrutiny  has  served  over  the 
years  to  provide  a model  to  new  and  aspiring 
writers  and  continues  to  serve  as  a form  of  vali- 
dation to  those  starting  out  on  their  own 
unwieldy  paths. 

Philip  Gourevitch,  author  and  editor  of  many 
issues  of  the  Paris  Review,  delivers  an  insightful 
and  informative  history  of  the  tradition  and 
ethics  of  the  series  of  interviews.  A collaborative 
aspect  between  the  interviewer  and  the  inter- 
viewee separates  these  interviews  from  those  in 
other  publications.  What  exactly  does  this 
mean?  The  respect  and  care  with  which  the  inter- 
views are  researched,  conducted,  and  constructed 
not  only  serves  to  gain  the  author’s  trust  and 
thereby  engage  him  in  meaningful,  revealing 
dialogue,  but  also  sets  aside  the  possibility  of 
confrontation. 

Before  the  interview  goes  to  press,  the  inter- 
viewee has  the  opportunity  to  review  and  revise 
the  text  to  ensure  that  it  accurately  portrays  what 
he  means  to  say.  This  approach  is  controversial  in 
that  it  is  in  direct  contrast  to  a traditional  journal- 
istic approach  that  keeps  the  subject’s  influence  at 
bay.  But  the  purpose  of  the  Pans  Review  interviews 
is  not  to  dupe  writers  into  saying  things  they  don’t 
mean,  but  to  get  at  the  truth  of  their  creative  lives 
and  to  understand  how  they  produce  the  books 
they  are  so  celebrated  for  producing. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  second  volume, 
Orhan  Pamuk  describes  how  the  Paris  Review 
Interviews  inspired  him  from  his  early  days  in 
Istanbul  trying  to  write  his  first  novel.  He 


describes  how  he  struggled  “to  learn  how  to  tell 
one’s  own  story  as  if  it  were  someone  else’s  ...  to 
become  a person  who  can  imagine  a novel  from 
start  to  finish  in  a balanced  way,  who  can  express 
this  dream  in  words  and  sentences.”  As  a young 
writer,  he  ordered  all  of  the  Paris  Review  interviews 
(then  published  by  Penguin)  to  be  delivered  to 
him  in  Istanbul.  “Whenever  I was  stuck,  I would 
instinctively  rise  from  the  desk;  hopelessly 
throwing  myself  onto  the  divan  in  the  same 
smoky  room,  I would  again  read  these  interviews 
with  Faulkner,  Nabokov,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
or  Updike,  struggling  to  regain  my  faith  in  writing, 
and  to  find  my  own  way.”  Pamuk  wrote:  “I  feel  as 
if  I learned  a great  deal  about  the  craft  of  writing 
novels— how  the  first  germ  formed  in  the  writer’s 
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i how  lovingly  it  was  grown,  and  how  care- 
illv  plotted,  or  not  plotted  at  all.  Sometimes  it 
w as  b\  reacting  with  fury  against  a certain  idea  of 
the  novel  suggested  in  these  interviews  that  I 
developed  my  own  ideas  on  the  novel  as  well.” 

Bach  interviewer  introduces  the  author  by  set- 
ting the  scene  where  the  interview  took  place  and 
describing  the  author.  The  reader  is  drawn  in  by 
the  mysteries  of  this  writer-character,  who  usually 
hides  beyond  the  page  and  out  of  reach.  Preceding 
the  interview  with  Alice  Munro,  Jeanne  McCul- 
loch and  Mona  Simpson  write:  “Like  the  house, 
like  the  landscape  of  Ontario,  which  resembles 
the  American  Midwest,  Munro  is  not  imposing. 
She  is  gracious,  with  a quiet  humor.  She  is  the 
author  of  seven  books  of  short  stories,  including 
the  forthcoming  Open  Secrets,  and  one  novel, 
Lives  of  Girls  and  Women.  ” 

In  introducing  Dorothy  Parker,  Marion 
Capron  writes:  “Mrs.  Parker  was  a small  woman, 
her  voice  gentle,  her  tone  often  apologetic,  but 
occasionally,  given  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  matters  she  felt  strongly  about,  she  spoke 
almost  harshly,  and  her  sentences  were  punctuat- 
ed with  observations  phrased  with  lethal  force.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  she  had  only  contempt 
for  the  eager  reception  accorded  her  wit.  ‘“Why, 
it  got  so  bad,’  she  had  said  bitterly,  ‘that  they 
began  to  laugh  before  1 opened  my  mouth.’  And 
she  had  a similar  attitude  toward  her  value  as  a 
serious  writer.  But  Mrs.  Parker  was  her  own 
worst  critic.” 

As  Truman  Capote  discusses  his  writing 
process,  he  tells  his  interviewer  Pati  Hill,  “I  am  a 
completely  horizontal  author.  I can’t  think 
unless  I’m  lying  down,  either  in  bed  or  stretched 
on  a couch  and  with  a cigarette  and  coffee  handy. 
I’ve  got  to  be  puffing  and  sipping.”  He  discusses 
his  early  training  writing  short  stories  and  the 
demands  of  this  form.  “The  test  of  whether  or 
not  a writer  has  divined  the  natural  shape  of  his 
story  is  just  this:  After  reading  it,  can  you  imagine 
it  differently,  or  does  it  silence  your  imagination 
and  seem  to  you  absolute  and  final?  As  an  orange 
is  final.  As  an  orange  is  something  nature  has 
made  just  right." 

Joan  Didion,  who  has  written  both  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  talks  about  the  differences 
between  writing  one  form  and  the  other.  Writing 
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fiction  for  her  is  “a  fraught  business,  an  occasion 
of  daily  dread  for  at  least  the  first  half  of  the 
novel,  and  sometimes  all  the  way  through.  The 
work  process  is  totally  different  from  writing 
nonfiction.  You  have  to  sit  down  every  day  and 
make  it  up.” 

Didion  goes  on  to  discuss  what  she  learned 
about  fiction  from  writing  movie  scripts.  “I 
learned  a lot  of  fictional  technique.  Before  I’d 
written  movies,  I never  could  do  big  set-piece 
scenes  with  a lot  of  different  speakers— when 
you’ve  got  twelve  people  around  a dinner  table 
talking  at  cross  purposes.  I had  always  been 
impressed  by  other  people’s  ability  to  do  that . . . 
the  first  book  I did  those  big  scenes  in  was  A 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.” 

A common  theme  of  literary  friendships  and 
mentorship  arises  through  the  interviews. 
Robert  Lowell  camped  out  in  a tent  on  Allen 
Tate’s  lawn  for  two  months  and  showed  him  his 
work  the  whole  time  he  was  there.  “I  became  con- 
verted to  formalism  and  changed  my  style  from 
brilliant  free  verse,  all  in  two  months.  And  every- 
thing was  in  rhyme,  and  it  still  wasn’t  any  good. 
But  that  was  a great  incentive.  I poured  out 
poems  and  went  to  writer’s  conferences.” 

Lowell  goes  on  to  talk  about  what  getting  a 
poem  right  is  all  about.  “Almost  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  writing  poetry  is  to  bring  it  back  to  what 
you  really  feel,  and  that  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
maneuvering.  You  may  feel  the  doorknob  more 
strongly  than  some  big  personal  event,  and  the 
doorknob  will  open  into  something  that  you  can 
use  as  your  own.” 

Some  of  the  interviews  explore  the  actual 
mechanics  of  writing.  Does  the  writer  use  a com- 
puter or  longhand?  Does  he  work  in  the  predawn 
hours  or  into  the  night?  When  Tom  Morrison 
tried  to  use  a tape  recorder,  it  was  an  utter  failure. 
“When  two  or  three  sentences  seemed  to  fall  into 
place,  1 thought  I would  carry  a tape  recorder  in 
the  car,  particularly  when  I was  working  at  Ran- 
dom House  going  back  and  forth  every  day.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I could  just  record  it.  It  was 
a disaster.  I don’t  trust  my  writing  that  is  not 
written,  although  I work  very  hard  in  subsequent 
revisions  to  remove  the  writerly-ness  from  it, 
to  give  it  a combination  of  lyrical,  standard,  and 
colloquial  language.” 

Morrison  shares  her  experiences  with  editor 
Bob  Gottlieb,  providing  an  eye  into  that  private 
writer-editor  relationship  that  readers  are  never 
privy  to.  “What  made  him  good  for  me  was  a 
number  of  things— knowing  what  not  to  touch; 
asking  all  the  questions  you  probably  would  have 
asked  yourself  had  there  been  the  time.  Good  edi- 
tors are  really  the  third  eye.  Cool.  Dispassionate. 
They  don’t  love  you  or  your  work;  for  me  that  is 
what  is  valuable— not  compliments.” 

Alice  Munro  offers  further  insight  into  the 
relationship  between  the  writer  and  the  editor. 
“There  has  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  edi- 
tor and  me  about  the  kind  ot  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen. An  editor  who  thought  nothing  happened 
in  William  Maxwell’s  stories,  for  example,  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me.  There  also  has  to  be  a very 


sharp  eye  for  the  ways  that  I could  be  deceiving 
myself.” 

Munro  shares  her  experience  with  Chip 
McGrath  at  the  New  Yorker,  her  first  editor.  “I 
was  amazed  that  anybody  could  see  that  deeply 
into  what  I wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  we  didn’t 
do  much,  but  occasionally  he  gave  me  a lot  of 
direction.” 

Preceding  the  interviews  are  actual  samples  of 
manuscript  pages,  depicting  the  writers’  mark- 
ups on  them.  A final  galley  proof  of  Herzog  by 
Saul  Bellow  shows  the  novelist  still  at  work  on 
the  details  of  his  sentences.  We’re  reminded  that 
even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  writing,  it  isn’t  over 
until  it’s  over. 

James  M.  Cain  includes  a typed  manuscript 
page  from  “Bar-B-Q,”  an  early  draft  of  his  novel 
The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  which  shows 
his  scribbles  and  notations  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  work. 

These  two  volumes  offer  an  unparalleled 
look  at  literature  since  1956,  when  Dorothy 
Parker  was  interviewed  for  Issue  13.  Spanning 
race,  geography,  gender,  and  genres,  they  pamt  a 
verbal  portrait  of  the  culture  in  which  these 
writers  live  and  work  and  the  forces  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  literary  powers.  Taken  together, 
the  interviews  are  a compendium,  in  question- 
and-answer  format,  of  everything  a writer  or 
reader  could  want  to  know.  Questions  are  often 
basic  and  simple:  What  do  you  read?  How  do 
you  work?  Where  do  you  find  inspiration  for 
your  stories?  What  makes  a story  work?  Readers 
can  flip  through  the  book  and  search  for  ques- 
tions that  resonate  with  their  interests.  Contrib- 
utors’ notes  on  the  interviewees  appear  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  but  they  remain  somewhat 
invisible  in  the  conversations,  reinforcing  the 
idea  that  the  interviewer  should  remain  out  of 
the  limelight,  creating  space  to  spotlight  the 
author.  These  interviews  serve  as  a record  of  our 
literary  times,  demystifying  the  creative  process 
and  the  men  and  women  who  have  created  the 
books  we  cherish  and  revere. 

George  Plimpton  and  his  friends  at  the  Paris 
Review  were  right.  Letting  us  into  the  studios 
and  working  rooms  of  exemplary  authors  can 
change  our  conception  of  writing  and  literature 
in  profound  ways.  Through  the  interviews,  we  . 
enjoy  gossip,  ideas,  and  intimate  exposure  to  lit- 
erary giants,  such  as  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Richard 
Price,  Robert  Stone,  and  Stephen  King,  in  inter- 
views as  informative  as  they  are  quirk}'  and 
humorous.  These  volumes  are,  in  fact,  the  closest 
we  can  get  to  actual  conversations  with  any  of 
these  writers  ourselves.  The  names  contained  in 
these  pages  alone  endorse  each  volume,  and  each 
volume  is  essential  to  the  library  of  any  writer, 
serious  reader,  or  person  interested  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  times. 

SARAH  ANNE  JOHNSON  is  the  author  of  The 
Very  Telling:  Conversations  with  American  Writ- 
ers, The  Art  of  the  Author  Interview:  And  Inter- 
viewing Creative  People,  and  Conversations  with 
American  Women  Writers. 
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Schulz  and  Peanuts:  A Biography 

By  David  Michaelis 
HarperCollins  Publishers,  2007 

DAVID  MICHAELIS  PUBLISHED  his  first 
book,  Mushroom,  when  he  was  a senior  at 
Princeton.  It  was  an  account  focused  on  his 
roommate,  John  Aristotle  Phillips,  who,  using 
information  available  in  the  public  domain, 
designed  an  atomic  bomb  more  elegant  than  the 
one  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  Today  the  secret  is 
open  in  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
but  the  real  secret  remains  how  to  obtain 
weapons-grade  plutonium. 

His  second  book,  Boy Girl,  Boy,  Girl,  is  a 
witty,  brightly  written  novel  of  appealingly 
healthy  adolescent  trauma  at  an  elite  prep  school 
outside  of  Boston.  Beginning  his  career  in  New 
York,  Michaelis  honed  his  writing  skills  doing 
literary  journalism  for  the  New  York  Observer, 
Manhattan  Inc.,  and  assisting  George  Plimpton  at 
the  offices  of  the  Paris  Review.  Michaelis  was 
Plimpton’s  “right-hand  man”  when  they  met  to 
interview  Kurt  Vonnegut  for  the  journal’s  Writers 
at  Work  series.  (Please  see  our  review  of  the  newly 
published  series  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  Michaelis 
was  in  charge  of  the  taping  and  transcription. 
Vonnegut  gave  an  excellent  interview,  “absolutely 
cogent,”  Michaelis  said— except  that  the  author 
was  an  incessant  chain-smoker.  At  key  utterances, 
he  brought  a cigarette  to  his  mouth,  and  exhaled 
the  smoke  through  his  syllables.  Unscrambling 
garbled  sentences  was  basic  training  for 
Michaelis’s  future  career  as  a biographer. 

N.C.  Wyeth:  A Biography,  published  in  1998, 
was  acclaimed  for  its  evocations  of  how  an  artist’s 
work  can  exist  in  a parallel  relation  to  his  personal 
life.  Wyeth’s  illustrations  of  early  American  literary 
classics  show  the  battle  where  the  frontier  was 
being  lost  to  civilization,  and  Michaelis’s  narrative 
shows  how  that  battle  continued  on  in  later  gener- 
ations of  the  Wyeths,  including  Andrew  and 
Jamie.  The  patriarch  lived  in  a time  when  painting, 
as  a genre,  possessed  more  prestige  than  illustra- 
tion, which,  like  translation,  was  rather  relegated 
to  reside  as  a subservient  art  form. 

Following  the  biography’s  publication, 
Michaelis’s  close,  working  relationship  with 
Andrew  and  Betsy  Wyeth  remained  durable.  While 
starting  to  consider  a new  subject  for  his  next 
biography,  he  picked  up  an  intriguing  bit  of  infor- 
mation on  a visit  to  Chadds  Ford:  Charles  Schulz 
and  Andrew  Wyeth  had  briefly  corresponded, 
trading  letters  and  even  drawings,  after  Schulz  had 
included  Wyeth  in  some  Peanuts  strips  in  the  late 
sixties.  Michaelis  wrote  a letter  to  Schulz’s  widow, 
expressing  interest  in  writing  a biography  of  her 
husband.  She  mentioned  in  her  reply  that 
“Sparky,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  family  and 
friends,  had  kept  a copy  of  Michaelis’s  book  beside 
his  drawing  board.  In  considering  whether  she 
would  support  Michaelis’s  research  (it  took  him 
seven  years  to  research  and  write  the  Wyeth  biog- 
raphy), Jean  Schulz  realized  that  army  veterans 
were  dying  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  a day,  and  that 
he  had  better  get  started  interviewing  the  oldest 
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ones  first.  Michaelis  received  access  to  people;  to 
the  Schulz  archives  in  the  Charles  M.  Schulz 
Museum  in  Santa  Rosa,  California;  and  to  the  vast 
archives  of  Schulz’s  drawings  and  business 
dealings  stored  in  New  York  with  Umted  Features 
Syndicate,  which  distributed  his  work  worldwide. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties,  as  John  Updike 
remembered  his  own  upbringing,  he  commented, 
“The  cartoonist  occupied  a place  in  the  cultural 
hierarchy  not  far  below  that  of  the  movie  star  and 
the  inventor.”  Schulz  and  Peanuts,  Michaelis’s 
biography,  appeared  last  year,  once  again  gener- 
ating general  applause  for  its  vivid  writing,  but 
drawing  objections  from  the  Schulz  family. 
Michaelis  evokes  Schulz’s  St.  Paul  boyhood,  his 
early  yearning  to  center  his  career  around  car- 
tooning, the  drawings  he  did  as  a staff  sergeant 
during  the  war  while  commanding  a machine- 
gun  squad,  his  early  publications  in  St.  Paul 
newspapers,  his  wives,  his  move  West,  his  many 
children,  his  dogs,  his  love  of  sports  and  recre- 
ational activities,  his  reading  of  The  Great  Gatsby 
and  his  obsession  with  the  film  Citizen  Kane, 
which  he  saw  over  forty  times,  and  Schulz’s  gen- 
eral melancholy,  the  essence  of  his  sublime 
humor.  Something  about  the  long  hours  he 
spent  alone  in  his  studio,  drawing  and  lettering, 
working  without  assistants,  suggests  the  need  for 
solace  that  doing  of  the  work  fulfilled.  He 
became  very  rich  and  owned  an  airplane  and  an 
ice  rink.  He  liked  money  because  it  could  buy  a 
new  can  of  tennis  balls. 

If  the  Wyeth  biography  was  about  an  illus- 
trator who  felt  inadequate  as  an  artist,  Michaelis 
shows  how  Charles  Schulz  found  his  calling  so 
completely  that  his  regrets  could  not  lie  in  feeling 
he  had  misused  his  talents.  Instead,  he  regretted 
that  his  mother  died  before  she  could  see  any  of 
his  work  published,  he  regretted  that  his  first 
wife  yelled  at  him  a lot,  he  regretted  that  a beret- 
wearing  red-haired  girl  jilted  him  back  when  they 


were  in  art  school.  Schulz  never  seemed  to  suffer 
from  a sense  of  inadequacy  as  an  artist,  but  his 
strips  are  very  much  about  Charlie  Brown’s 
inadequacy.  It  was  in  the  strip  that  Schulz  could 
scrutinize  his  failings  as  a husband,  father,  and, 
especially,  as  a person  loved  by  his  public. 

Schulz,  created  what  Walter  Cronktte  called  “a 
cartoon  village.  The  Apollo  10  mission  named 
the  command  mo. 1 Charlie  Brown”  and  the 
lunar  excursion  moo  Snoopy.”  When  Schulz 
returned  from  the  w<  e beginning  of  his 

career,  he  set  up  a draftn  nrd  in  the  empty 
room  where  his  mother  ha.;  ' making  it  his 
first  studio.  Even  when  Snoopy  ; i:  .lined  of  flying, 
I doubt  if  Schulz  ever  thought  that  his  character 
would  travel  to  the  moon.  Schulz,  like  his  father, 
was  somewhat  agoraphobic  and  liked  to  sleep  in 
his  own  bed  at  night— both  were  reluctant  to 
travel.  But  Snoopy  had  been  inspired  by  Spike, 
Schulz’s  boyhood  dog— “the  most  uncontrollable 
dog  I have  ever  known.”  When  Spike  died,  Schulz’s 
mother,  who  was  Norwegian,  suggested  they  get 
another  dog  and  name  it  “Snupi,”  because  that 
was  “a  Norwegian  term  of  endearment.” 

Michaelis  opens  his  narrative  with  events  that 
happened  to  Schulz  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1942-43,  focusing  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  his  jolting  departure  on  a troop  tram  taking 
draftees  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  boot  camp,  and 
war.  He  was  twenty  years  old  and  had  never  been 
away  from  home.  The  train  was  a quarter-mile 
long,  and  it  lumbered  slowly  south  through  a 
blinding  blizzard.  The  soldier  who  sat  next  to 
Schulz  in  the  same  Pullman  car  was  struck  by  his 
remoteness.  Michaelis  quotes  Schulz’s  father  as 
saying  that  his  son,  as  a toddler,  while  riding 
home  at  night  in  the  car  with  its  windows  moist 
with  condensation,  would  draw  pictures  on  the 
“black-paned  glass.”  If  Schulz  said  little  on  his 
dirge-like  exodus  from  St.  Paul,  he  may  have  been 
thinking  of  the  final  words  his  mother  said  to 
him,  looking  up  from  bed:  “Well,  Sparky,  I guess 
we’ll  never  see  each  other  again.”  Later  Schulz 
said  about  his  last  glimpse  of  his  mother,  “I’ll 
never  get  over  that  scene  as  long  as  I live.” 

Chugging  out  of  Fort  Snellmg,  the  drab  cara- 
van passed  the  intersection  of  Snelling  and  Selby 
Avenues,  where  his  father  was  proprietor  of  the 
Family  Barber  shop,  located  in  a brick  building 
on  the  corner.  His  bedroom  is  pictured  in  a pho- 
tograph on  the  second  floor.  The  pharmacy, 
where  he  had  run  to  get  morphine  for  his  mother 
in  the  months  before  she  died,  was  adjacent  to 
the  barbershop,  where  young  Schulz  would  stop 
in  afternoons  after  school  or  sports.  He  sat  in  a 
chair  while  his  father  and  two  other  barbers 
clipped  hair  and  chatted  with  their  customers.  A 
cartoon  refers  to  a kid  waiting  for  a haircut,  and 
the  barber  asking,  “Did  you  come  in  for  a shave?” 
Michaelis’s  interviews  with  those  who  knew 
Schulz,  for  short  or  long  intervals,  give  personal 
voice  to  the  major  facts  and  events  in  his  life.  The 
words  of  friends  and  relatives,  like  snapshots  in 
an  old  family  album,  can  summon  the  past  with 
considerable  force.  Michaelis  learned  not  to 
come  to  an  interview  with  fifty  questions  on  a 
clipboard,  but  he  learned  to  bring  a dozen  snap- 
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rs  'Kit  required  simple  information,  such  as 
J.ue,  location,  occasion,  people  photographed, 
and  photographer.  Often,  a tattered  picture  trig- 
gered fresh  memories. 

The  epigraph  of  Michaelis’s  first  chapter 
quotes  the  poignant  words  of  Schulz’s  dying 
mother.  Succeeding  chapters  each  open  with  an 
apt  epigraph,  which  crystallizes  the  key  scene 
developed  in  that  chapter.  The  epigraph  of  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  detailing  Schulz’s  relatives  in  the 
family,  is  a line  from  a Peanuts  strip:  “Just  because 
you’re  related  to  people  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to 
like  them!”  For  the  necessary  chapter  on  the  art  of 
barbering,  which  discloses  the  pressed  trousers 
and  professional  demeanor  of  his  father,  and 
explains  why  Schulz  said  he  wanted  to  be  “as  well 
liked  as  my  father,”  the  epigraph  is  Carl  Schulz’s 
advice  to  his  son:  “Don’t  get  a big  head."  In  a chap- 
ter describing  Schulz’s  early  adolescence,  where  he 
perfected  the  nondescript  dress  and  pensive 
demeanor  of  a “bland,  stupid-looking  kid,”  the 
epigraph  offers  Schulz’s  rueful  reflection:  “My 
ordinary  appearance  was  a perfect  disguise.” 

As  a schoolboy,  Schulz,  who  was  drawing  con- 
stantly, knew  already  that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
syndicated  cartoonist.  When  he  expressed  this 
bizarre  ambition  to  a friend  of  his  mother’s,  she 
said,  “Tell  me  about  it  later.  I’m  running 
errands.”  Even  when  he’d  become  successful,  a 
woman  asked  him,  “What  else  do  you  do  besides 
cartoons?”  And  Schulz  recalled,  “Having  the 
ambition  to  do  a comic  strip  was  so  far-out  at  the 
time,  it  was  considered  almost  like  going  to  the 
moon.”  Schulz  saw  early  the  strange  disjunction, 
offered  in  the  reactions  of  his  schoolmates,  when 
he  gave  them  drawings  of  Popeye,  which  he  had 
become  a master  at  rendering.  They  were  gleeful 
in  receiving  the  depictions,  but  gave  no  recogni- 
tion toward  the  person  who  had  drawn  them. 
Michaelis  articulates  the  lesson  that  Schulz  may 
have  learned:  “In  the  transaction  between  car- 
toonist and  audience,  the  artist  was  required  to 
remain  invisible,  overlaid  by  his  own  efforts,  and 
this  essential  condition— that  he  erase  himself  is 
an  actual  part  of  striving  to  prove  his  worth.” 

The  “erasure”  of  the  cartoonist  in  “overlaying” 
his  characters  onto  his  life  has  an  analogue  in  the 
biographer’s  art  of  making  his  subject  come  alive, 
while  remaining  hidden  as  a third-person  narra- 
tor, lacking  the  embodied  existence  of  an  “I.” 
Michaelis  explores  the  problems  that  Schulz  was 
seeking  to  solve  at  pivotal  points  of  his  life,  scruti- 
nizing the  choices  and  decisions  that  emerge  dur- 
ing moments  of  transition.  Michaelis  said,  “I 
found  Schulz’s  problems  to  be  the  problems  of 
the  artist— artist’s  problems,  and  that  may  be  why 
the  portrait  of  Schulz  therein  was  skewed.” 

Michaelis  describes  what  may  have  been  an 
ntial  moment”  for  Schulz  when  he  was  an 
udent.  He  went  to  an  exhibition  of  working 
dra.  by  cartoonists  at  the  St.  Paul  Public 
Libi  Here  hung  several  hundred  lengths  of 
layei  illustration  board  stroked  in  dense  ink 
more  hi  rely  black  and  warmly  alive  than  the 
engr;  ■ process  allowed  for.  . . . Outside  the 
panel-  vptic  instructions  had  been  penciled  in 
the  ns;  sky-blue  arrows  aimed  to  catch  an 


editor’s  eye.  Inside  the  panels,  there  were  unex- 
pected traces  of  effort:  accidental  blots,  glue 
stains  and  tape  bits,  strips  of  paper  pasted  to 
correct  mistakes  in  lettering,  unerased  letters, 
registration  marks,  residues  of  white  gouache, 
pentimenti  reversing  all  kinds  of  slips  and  false 
starts— a whole  unseen  world  of  reasoning  and 
revision  had  passed.” 

Here  was  a visual  display  of  the  cartoonist’s 
creative  process,  a revelation  of  the  steps  it  took 
to  get  to  the  finished  product.  The  record  can  be 
visited.  One  can  reconsider  decisions,  and  per- 
haps detoxify  regrets,  by  looking  back  in  hind- 
sight with  a reframed  understanding.  Alive  and 
vital  understanding  often  contains  the  memory 
of  that  for  which  it  is  not  true.  People  who  knew 
Schulz  knew  him  in  various  ways,  Michaelis 
shows.  He  could  be  affable,  but  he  could  also  be 
anxious,  nervous,  and  skittish.  His  work  itself 
asks  the  question  of  whether  he  was  happy  or  if 
he  had  fulfilled  his  talent.  Although  Schulz 
avoided  psychotherapy,  he  found  friends,  espe- 
cially women,  whom  he  would  seek  out  for 
understanding.  Late  in  the  saga  of  Peanuts , Lucy 
sets  up  a roadside  booth  as  a psychiatrist,  charg- 
ing five  cents  a session.  A depressed  bird  flies  in 
for  a consultation,  but  Lucy  cures  it  so  fast  that 
the  bird  flies  off  without  paying.  Schulz  used  his 
own  strip  as  an  analytic  opportunity. 

In  pondering  the  life  of  a cartoonist,  Michaelis 
is  not  himself  too  ponderous,  and  his  compul- 
sively readable  text  is  interspersed  with  stnps  from 
Peanuts  that  are  as  telling  as  the  epigraphs  that 
give  each  chapter  pause.  The  natation  of  one 
event  is  often  studded  with  arresting,  penetrating 
insight.  A subsequent  chapter  returns  to  the  event 
with  a new  lesson  learned.  Previous  knowledge 
becomes  activated  with  enhanced  meaning  at  the 
occasion  of  a succeeding  event.  The  concept  of  the 
comic  strip  as  an  ongoing  story,  without  end,  is 
basic  to  its  genre.  No  daily  stnp  ends  except  when 
no  one  draws  them,  so  Schulz  drew  on  until  he 
died.  For  Schulz,  death  happened  once  in  a life- 
time, and  he  wanted  that  to  take  a long  time.  If 
Charlie  Brown  had  to  lose  strings  of  baseball  and 
football  games,  as  well  as  many  kites  to  devouring 
treetops,  that  pam  was  the  pnee  he  must  pay  to  go 
out  on  the  field  the  next  day,  usually  reduced  to  an 
exasperated  word  in  the  final  caption— AAUGG, 
RATS,  SIGH,  or  GOOD  GRIEF— as  if  primitive 
expressions  of  anger  or  acceptance  were  sufficient 
to  conclude  the  day  and  wake  up  renewed. 

In  putting  big  heads  on  small  bodies,  Schulz 
combined  the  attributes  of  adults  and  children. 
Large  egos  totter  on  short  legs,  and  their  arms 
are  too  short  to  comb  their  hair.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  a son  of  a barber  would  make  incidental  the 
haircuts  of  his  characters?  Charlie  Brown  is 
almost  bald.  Lucy  has  hair  bigger  than  her  head. 
Franklin,  his  only  African-American  character, 
has  a bushy  Afro.  But  most  have  wisps  of  hair 
sketched  as  briefly  as  their  nose.  The  daily  dra- 
mas of  prepubescent  children  in  backyards, 
playgrounds,  or  walking  down  a road  going 
home  from  school— these  scenes  mostly  take 
place  outside  the  home.  No  grownups  appear  in 
Peanuts.  No  strip  shows  a family  having 


Thanksgiving  dinner,  where  parents  would  pre- 
side. This  is  even  true  in  A Peanuts  Christmas,  a 
best-selling  compilation  of  fifty  years  of  strips 
evoking  the  holidays.  Sometimes,  inside,  the 
children  hang  stockings  on  the  fireplace  mantle 
by  themselves,  or  they  sit  at  a simple  table  com- 
posing rather  sophisticated  letters  to  Santa. 
One  asks  Santa  to  send  his  catalogue,  and 
another  wants  to  meet  for  lunch  to  sort  out  the 
confusions  on  his  wish  list. 

Artists  have  long  understood  that  the  human 
face  is  so  loaded  with  information  that  it  takes 
energy  away  from  the  rest  of  the  painting. 
Matisse  learned  to  schematize  the  face  with  a few 
marks  indicating  its  features.  And  Schulz  is  as 
deft  in  his  way  of  economizing  mood  even  while 
drawing  upon  a surprisingly  large  vocabulary  of 
stylized  notations.  A shocking  assertion  by  Lucy 
can  make  Charlie  Brown  spin  head  over  heels  in 
shock,  with  a few  parallel  curves  showing  the 
circular  somersault  of  his  tumble.  A specific  emo- 
tion becomes  animated  by  indications  of  motion 
or  action.  Schulz’s  faces,  despite  being  relatively 
large,  are  spare  and  Minimalist. 

When  the  absurdist  plays  of  Ionesco  and 
Beckett  were  beginning  to  become  popular  in  the 
early  sixties,  Schulz  had  Charlie  Brown  lose  444 
baseball  games  in  a row.  Charlie  Brown  stands  on 
the  bag,  mitt  in  hand,  looking  up  from  third 
base,  and  asking  WHY  to  an  infinite  twilight  sky. 
Linus  comes  on  to  the  field,  saying  that  he’s 
heard  someone  was  having  an  “existential  crisis.” 
Michaelis  said  that  Schulz  “takes  these  questions 
that  are  resolved  in  novels  and  plays— if  not  in  the 
Theater  of  the  Absurd— and  leaves  them  open. 
Aristotelian  drama  under  Schulz  is  conflict,  com- 
plication, and  irresolution.” 

Yet  the  endings  of  Schulz’s  strips  are  not  as 
much  intellectually  confusing  as  they  are  emo- 
tionally conclusive.  The  existential  crisis  may  not 
be  resolved,  but  it  does  stop  being  a crisis.  You 
can  be  stuck  in  your  grief  and  call  your  grief 
good.  Grief  is  good,  as  Schulz  said,  “Because  hap- 
piness is  not  funny.”  Schulz  was  a person  who 
yearned  for  the  very  happiness  that  he  feared 
would  stifle  his  work.  He  knew  “humor  and 
drama  come  from  trouble.”  Robert  Burton  is  the 
author  of  the  scathingly  funny  seventeenth- 
century  tome  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  where  all 
human  emotion  is  subsumed  under  a pervasive 
mood  of  melancholy.  Schulz,  like  Burton,  “writes 
upon  melancholy  in  order  to  be  busy  avoiding 
melancholy.” 

When  Schulz  and  Peanuts  was  published,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  on  the  Schulz  family 
reaction  to  the  book.  Michaelis  had  focused  on 
the  formative  years  of  Schulz’s  career  in  order  to 
grasp  the  elements  of  his  artistic  character.  When 
he  turned  the  manuscript  in  to  his  publisher,  he 
was  asked  to  reduce  the  length  by  one-third.  Per- 
haps it  is  true,  as  Jean  Schulz  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“I  think  Sparky’s  melancholy  and  his  dysfunc- 
tional first  marriage  are  more  interesting  to  talk 
about  than  his  twenty-five  years  of  happiness.” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  o/Provincetown 
Arts. 
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The  Last  Beautiful  Day 

BY  ROBIN  OLIVEIRA 


When  the  Civil  War  began,  75,000  volunteers  answered  Lincoln 's 
call  to  build  a ring  of  forts  around  Washington  to  defend  it  from 
the  Rebels.  In  the  following  chapter  from  The  Last  Beautiful 
Day,  my  novel  about  a Civil  War  nurse  named  Mary  Sutter,  her 
nemesis,  James  Elevens,  surgeon  for  the  25th  Regiment,  answers 
questions  from  an  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  an 
organization  formed  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
volunteers.  His  testimony  is  fictional,  but  the  italicized  ques- 
tions are  exactly  those  from  the  form  used  at  the  forts  in  May 
and  June  of  1861  by  the  inspectors,  which  I viewed  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  answers  on  the  original  document  for  Fort 
Albany  are  very  dull,  mostly  yes  or  no,  but  the  answers  in  this 
chapter  a re  m i n e.  — RO 


AT  FORT  ALBANY  ON  THE  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  soldiers  slept 
three  and  four  to  small  tents,  without  blankets,  upon  the  impervious 
Virginia  clay.  When  it  rained,  tributaries  of  mud  coursed  through  the 
camp,  bringing  with  it  a plague  of  enteric  disease  that  rendered  James 
Blevens,  miserably,  privy  constable.  The  doctor  was  seldom  agitated, 
except  when  the  lack  of  sanitation  rendered  him  incensed;  he  hurtled 
through  the  camp,  surly  at  the  state  of  the  streets  and  his  need  to  monitor 
them,  ordering  men  to  pour  lime  into  the  privy  trenches  and  to  shovel  dirt 
upon  garbage  piles  humming  with  flies. 

This  day  in  earlyjune  was  the  day  a Sanitary  Commission  Officer  was 
to  visit  the  camp.  The  group  of  interested  civilians  represented  all  the 
mothers  back  home  who  were  worried  about  the  health  of  their  boys. 
Lincoln  had  called  them  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach  and  complained 
that  the  army  already  had  a medical  department,  but  he  appointed  them 
anyway,  “to  inquire  into  the  subjects  of  diet,  clothing,  cooks,  camping 
grounds,  in  fact  everything  connected  with  the  prevention  of  disease 
among  volunteer  soldiers  not  accustomed  to  the  rigid  regulations  of  the 
regular  troops.”  This  was  read  to  James  by  the  inspector,  who  peered  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses  with  a seriousness  that  he  clearly  felt  befit  the  gravity 
of  his  dull  tedium;  James  had  stopped  listening. 

They  sat  upon  chairs  at  the  door  to  Colonel  Townsend’s  tent,  the 
most  palatial  of  all  the  camp  abodes,  even  the  shanties  built  from  scrap 
branches  and  bark,  as  the  usual  uproar  of  shouts  and  swearing  and  fights 
careened  up  and  down  the  mostly  orderly  lines  of  tents. 

Are  the  men  required  to  bathe  under  the  eye  of  an  officer?  “Yes.” 

James  refused  to  observe  the  men  bathing.  He  thought  the  Sanitary 
Officer  could  detect  this  lie,  though  the  man  continued  to  read  questions 
from  his  form  in  a measured,  nonjudgmental  fashion,  writing  in  the 
answers  with  a thick-nibbed  pen  that  he  dipped  into  a bottle  of  ink  set 
precariously  upon  his  knee. 

If  so,  how  often  each  man?  “Regularly.”  (Another  lie.) 


Does  each  man  (as  a rule ) wash  his  head,  neck  and  feet  once  a day? 
James  gazed  mournfully  at  the  heat  rising  in  dust  clouds  off  the  baked 
Virginia  clay.  Spring  in  Virginia  was  an  oven  compared  to  Albany. 
“Undoubtedly.” 

Are  the  men  infected  with  vermin?  ’Yes.” 

If  so,  has  any  application  been  made  to  remove  them?  “Yes.” 

The  inspector  did  not  ask  if  James  had  been  successful.  No  one  had 
been  successful.  Carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  nothing  worked.  Fort 
Albany  was  in  fact,  an  encampment  of  lice  in  which  men  were  allowed 
to  live. 

Do  the  men  void  urine  within  their  own  camp?  ‘Yes.”  (Bland,  non- 
committal gaze  from  the  officer;  what  had  he  seen  in  other  camps?) 

At  night?  “Yes.” 

In  the  day? "Yes."  (Ensuing  eye  blinking  that  threatened  to  upset  the  ink 
and  stain  the  inspector’s  pants,  a wonder  of  crispness  given  the  humidity.) 

There  was  the  crack  of  an  axe  against  a tree.  More  Virginia  trees  falling 
to  the  Federals,  all  that  the  men  of  Albany  had  been  able  to  conquer  of 
Rebel  territory.  In  their  single  distinguishing  moment,  two  of  their  regi- 
ment on  picket  duty  in  May  at  the  Long  Bridge  had  arrested  a Rebel 
sneaking  across  to  Washington  City,  but  other  than  that,  soldiering  for 
the  men  of  the  25th  Regiment  had  consisted  oi  construction  and 
endurance.  It  was,  however,  a matter  of  pride  to  the  regiment  that  their 
fortification,  one  of  a dozen  forts  of  earthen  walls  and  ramparts  on  the 
Arlington  Heights,  guarded  the  Columbia  Turnpike,  the  mam  road  that 
led  to  Washington  City,  two  miles  away. 

On  and  on  the  Sanitary  Officer  read;  Does  each  soldier  have  a pair 
of  trousers?  Do  they  as  a whole  take  pride  in  their  camp?  Do  you 
observe  odors  of  decay  within  the  camp?  Does  the  surgeon  make  a daily 
inspection  of  the  camp,  with  respect  to  cleanliness?  How  many  paces 
from  the  body  of  the  camp  is  the  privy?  Is  the  privy  trench  provided 
with  a sitting  rail? 
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had  dug  a private  privy  nearby  in  the 
sap  pin  ring  woods.  He  had  gone  there  the  other 
morning  only  to  discover  the  forest  around  it 
had  been  clear  cut  the  previous  day. 

Is  any  officer  required  to  examine  and  taste 
the  food  of  the  men  before  it  is  served  at  any 
meal,  or  is  this  done  generally  by  the  captains  or 
other  officers,  either  by  order  or  voluntarily? 

James  Blevens’  skin  had  been  burnt  red  by  his 
long  days  outside,  his  lips  blistered  and  his  neck 
rendered  crimson.  He  had  lost,  he  estimated,  per- 
haps a dozen  pounds.  If  anyone,  he  was  a picture 
of  the  life  they  were  all  leading.  Soldiers  were 
starving  because  Washington  could  not  organize 
itself;  they  foraged  for  food  in  the  Virginia  woods, 
shot  hogs  and  helped  themselves  to  rotten  fruit 
off  the  ground.  When  they  did  get  rations  from 
Washington,  most  often  it  was  beans  and  flour, 
which  they  fashioned  into  calces  they  fried  in  lard 
they  rendered  from  the  hogs.  “The  officers  test 
only  the  potatoes  and  caviar.  For  the  rest  they  are 
on  their  own,  although  we  do  serve  high  tea  at 
four  with  crumpets  and  scones.” 

(Small  twitch  of  left  eye,  barely  distinguishable.) 
Is  there  a regimental  band?  Memories  of 
Tweddle  Hall  surfaced.  An  orchestra.  And  once, 
Jenny  Lind,  her  voice  soaring  above  the  crepe 
and  crinolines  of  the  beautiful  women  in  atten- 
dance. James  Blevens  had  not  seen  a woman  in  a 
month  and  a half.  “No,  no  band.” 

The  inspector  wrinkled  his  nose.  “You  do 


understand  the  necessity'  of  amusements  for  the 
men?” 

James  said  that  there  was  nothing  amusing 
about  necessity. 

Is  there  much  intoxication?  James  thrice  had 
taken  up  pen  and  paper  to  write  Washington, 
then  abandoned  the  prospect.  Who  would  he  tell? 
Released  from  the  spell  of  decency,  nearly  every 
soldier  had  at  least  dabbled  in  the  general  revelry 
of  the  most  untamed  troops:  liquor  purchased 
from  privateers  who  had  set  up  shop  in  shacks 
just  off  the  fort’s  grounds;  women  obtained  from 
the  shanties  of  Swampdoodle,  the  quagmire 
village  of  lawlessness  north  of  the  capitol.  Already 
he  had  seen  three  cases  of  gonorrhea  “Some.” 

What  are  the  prevailing  diseases?  (Pen  into 
mouth  while  awaiting  answer  to  question.  Noth- 
ing sanitary  about  that.)  “Malaria.  Typhoid.” 

James  held  wo  sick  calls  each  day:  one  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  after  drill,  and  the  other 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  So  far,  James  had  seen 
measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  colds,  bronchitis, 
and  pneumonia.  He  had  sent  men  to  hospital 
with  icterus,  constipation,  but  mostly  with  diar- 
rhea. The  entire  decamped  city  of  Albany  was  ill 
with  it.  In  fact,  the  entire  Union  Army  was.  He 
often  wondered  whether  anybody  would  ever 
suffer  anything  requiring  surgery,  and  if  they 
did,  what  he  would  do.  He  had  nothing  beside 
the  instruments  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Albany.  Not  plaster,  morphia,  gauze,  ether, 


chloroform,  nor  charcoal  either;  the  paucity 
alarmed.  But  nary  a shot  had  been  fired  during 
their  tenure.  His  idle  instruments  daily  mocked 
him  from  inside  their  wooden  case. 

Is  there  a moderate  supply  of  medicines?  “I 
believe  I just  answered  that.” 

Are  the  men  required  to  regularly  wash  their 
underclothing?  A bout  of  raucous  laughter  from  a 
nearby  fire.  Dinner  today  appeared  to  be  griddle- 
cakes.  “Perhaps  by  their  mothers.” 

(A  stern  and  altogether  earnest  gaze,  hands 
clasped  upon  lap,  threatening  the  balance  of  the 
precarious  inkbottle.)  “Doctor  Blevens,  you  are 
their  mother  in  absentia.” 

“I  am  in  desperate  peril  if  I am  now  a woman. 
They  are  in  scarce  supply.” 

The  inspector  shifted  on  his  seat.  He  could  be 
a preacher,  from  the  depth  of  his  blush.  “There 
are  180  questions  on  this  form  and  I still  have  to 
get  to  Fort  Runyon  today.” 

“From  time  to  time  I do  observe  the  men 
nude,  swishing  their  clothes  in  the  stream  that 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  You  understand,  I do 
not  encourage  it,  as  it  is  the  same  stream  from 
which  we  get  our  drinking  water.”  Doctor 
Blevens  took  unreasoned  pleasure  from  the 
expression  on  the  inspectof  s face,  as  the  inspector 
had,  in  fact,  quenched  his  thirst  at  that  very 
stream  upon  his  arrival  that  morning. 

(An  intake  of  breath.)  Is  there  a regimental 
library?  “I  did  try  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  transported  here  for  our  use, 
but  I was  unsuccessful.” 

“Now  you  are  just  being  obstinate.” 

“Who  wrote  this  form?” 

(Deep  sigh.)  Are  the  common  military  signs  of 
discipline  punctiliously  enforced  or  practiced,  as 
the  salute  between  men  and  officers?  “You  do 
understand  that  two  months  ago  these  men  were 
plowing  fields?” 

“I  will  take  that  as  a no.” 

The  inspector  took  the  rest  of  James’  com- 
ments as  a no,  also,  except  when  he  asked  the 
final  question:  Does  the  surgeon  understand 
that  he  is  responsible  for  all  conditions  of  the 
camp  or  regiment  unfavorable  to  health,  unless 
he  has  warned  the  commanding  officer  of  them? 

James  Blevens,  who  had  come  to  conquer  bul- 
let holes  and  shattered  limbs,  but  was  instead 
camp  supervisor  of  hygiene,  sewerage,  and  also, 
apparently,  military  salutations,  musicianship, 
literacy  and  gastronomy,  sighed  and  said,  “The 
surgeon  does.” 
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The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 

An  Impressionistic  Memoir 

BY  ROGER  SKILLINGS 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a longer  history  in  progress. 


THE  ANCESTORS,  IN  THEIR  HUNDREDS,  came  from 
New  England,  Greenwich  Village,  and  the  Midwest  espe- 
cially, but  also  from  the  class-ridden  old  world,  Europe, 
Russia,  the  Near  East  and  Far  East,  and  discovered  in 
Provincetown  an  almost  mystical  topography  and 
Aegean  light,  a hardy,  seafaring  people,  natural  beauty, 
distinct  seasons,  exhilarating  weather,  freedom  of  every 
kind,  a cheap  refuge,  a home  to  cherish,  paradise. 

The  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art  was  started  by  Charles 
Hawthorne  in  1899,  and  ran  until  1930.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  was  laid  in  1907.  By  1916  four 
more  summer  art  schools  were  underway.  Studios  with 
north  light— the  first  in  America  built  specifically  to  accom- 
modate painters— could  be  rented  above  the  Days  Coal 
and  Lumberyard  building,  the  future  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter, for  $50  a year.  The  Art  Association  dates  from  1914; 
the  Beachcombers,  an  artists’  social  club,  from  1916.  The 
Provincetown  Players  produced  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Bound 
East  for  Cardiff  in  the  Theater  on  the  Wharf  in  1 91 5. 

Remote,  hard  to  get  to,  almost  clandestine  behind 
headlines  of  war  and  depression,  the  Portuguese  fishing 
village  and  old  Yankee  enclave  for  half  a century  casually 
harbored  a passionate  society  of  the  arts,  which  flour- 
ished in  benign  isolation,  while  the  amenities  and  mores 
of  a summer  resort— at  first  few  and  simple— grew  with 
gathering  momentum  ever  more  voracious  and  peremp- 
tory, spreading  the  length  of  Commercial  Street,  finally 
sanctifying  tourism  above  the  fishery,  as  it  slipped  toward 
the  brink  of  decline. 

By  its  apex  in  the  fifties,  Provincetown  was  America’s 
oldest  and  greatest  art  colony,  with  a proud  history.  At 
one  time  or  another  everyone  who  was  anyone  in  the 
visual  arts  had  once  worked  here  or  in  the  Truro  dunes  or 
the  Wellfleet  woods.  But  a malaise  had  set  in. 

Everything  was  more  expensive.  Larger  crowds,  longer 
summers.  Progress.  Winters  were  moribund.  The  Bowl- 
away  closed.  You  couldn’t  buy  a pair  of  socks  in  town. 
Unemployment  stood  around  40  percent,  highest  in  the 
state,  hard  for  many,  though  an  approved  recourse  to 
those  who  had  better  things  to  do  than  paid  work,  who 
slaved  and  saved  all  summer,  then  signed  on  to  follow 
their  stars.  The  town  was  poor,  but  its  people  felt  rich  in 
life,  one  way  or  another. 

Like  the  night  at  the  Flagship  someone  ordered  his 
favorite  calamari  dish.  The  waiter  came  back  and  said 
Sorry,  they  were  all  out.  But  the  tide  being  high,  the  cook 
followed  on  his  heels  with  a fishing  line,  dropped  it  out 


the  window  by  the  deprived  diner’s  table,  in  a minute 
hauled  up  a fine  squid,  and  the  whole  place  applauded. 

All  the  same,  artists  talked  of  leaving,  actually  gave  up 
their  studios  and  never  came  back.  Galleries  languished 
while  condos  materialized  overnight  on  a dune  around  a 
corner  one  had  been  going  around  all  one’s  life.  Whoa 
there,  pard!  What’s  going  on  here?  Greed,  the  street 
cried,  Greed  will  be  our  ruin.  Everybody  said  it,  everybody 
knew  it.  And  everybody  wanted  more,  more  of  everything, 
sex,  drugs,  inspiration.  And  We  Want  It  Now,  the  Doors 
bellowed  with  righteous  menace.  More  and  richer 
tourists,  more  advertising,  more  obsequious  hospitality, 
and  longer  seasons— this  was  the  mantra  that  held  Town 
Meetings  in  thrall,  year  on  year.  Anything  else  was  heresy,  a 
refusal  to  face  facts.  And  little  by  little  we  were  succeeding, 
it  seemed.  The  whole  town  was  no  longer  completely 
boarded  up  right  after  Labor  Day.  Summer  rents  kept 
rising,  and  then  soared.  Every  shed,  garage,  ell,  extra 
room,  attic,  and  basement,  every  spare  nook  and  cranny, 
with  no  little  ingenuity  and  innocent  gall  were  turned  to 
ever  more  exorbitant  and  necessary  income. 

The  loss  of  pensive  quietude,  of  intimacy,  of  privacy, 
the  rude,  new  pace  and  congestion,  the  intensifying 
atmosphere  of  honky-tonk,  the  commercial  cheapening 
and  vulgarization  of  painting  itself,  all  led  to  the  disen- 
chantment, as  did  the  passing  of  elders,  pillars  of  the 
colony,  with  few  coming  to  succeed  them,  and  none  the 
natives  born  to  art.  The  rule  of  economics  was  absolute: 
artists  were  being  forced  out  by  high  summer  rents,  kept 
out  in  the  winter  by  lack  ofjobs. 

The  painful  exodus  and  consequent  damping  of  cre- 
ative fires,  the  increasing  gravity  and  glamour  of  the 
Hamptons  and  New  York,  drained  color  from  the  face  of 
change.  Modernity  was  urban,  frenetic  activity,  unheard- 
of  wealth,  artificial  lighting,  acrylics,  giantism  of  works 
and  studios,  flight  from  nature,  Be-ins,  happenings,  per- 
formance, the  outrageous  and  defiant  ephemeral.  Old 
Provincetown,  with  its  recalcitrant  soul  of  a Thoreau,  was 
becoming  the  sticks. 

AMONG  THE  FAITHFUL  and  most  securely  settled,  mor- 
bid presentiments  were  rife.  Those  most  largely,  cohesively 
concerned,  the  artists  themselves,  worried  together,  pon- 
dered what  to  do,  fantasized. 

“Ideas,”  wrote  Josephine  Del  Deo  in  her  definitive 
Beginnings:  The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
1964-1969,  “spring  always  from  the  rich,  organic  soil  of 
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the  times  in  which  they  flower  and  seldom  singly 
but  in  contiguous  spiritual  foliation.” 

Academy,  school,  university,  institute,  collec- 
tive, internships,  a center— some  kind  of  working 
something  informed  the  conscious,  common 
dream.  Because  artists  themselves  did  the  theoriz- 
ing, the  emphasis  was  always  on  the  practical,  on 
work  itself,  and  the  freedom  to  work.  And  on  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  of  the  arts  in 
Provincetown. 

Beleaguered  local  artists  had  talked  for  years. 
The  Del  Deos,  Salvatore  and  Josephine,  Hudson 
Walker,  Richard  Florsheimjim  Forsberg,  Phil  Mal- 
icoat,  Fritz  Bultman,  Myron  Stout,  a lone  writer, 
Stanley  Kunitz,  and  many  others  had  an  early  hand 
or  word  in  the  genesis  of  what  was  to  become  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown. 

Josephine  Del  Deo  cites  as  decisive  catalyst  a 
letter  of  February  6,  1 964,  to  her  from  Pat  Van 
Derek  Saffron  on  the  subject  of  a Working  Center 
for  the  Arts,  which  spurred  Josephine  and  Sal, 
who  had  similar  but  more  developed  ideas,  to 
etings  at  their  house,  write  letters,  foster 
mpose  a statement  of  general  purpose, 
committee  to  establish  a prototype 
that  w eventually  encompass  all  the  arts.” 
The  enterprising,  idealistic  members  of 
the  Art  A.  ciation  supplied  the  vision  and  criti- 
cal mass.  idson  Walker  gave  money  to  hire  a 


Development  Director— Ernest  Vanderburgh,  for- 
mer vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maryofthe  Harbor— 
which  resulted  in  a pilot  project  advertised  as  an 
Opportunity  for  Professionally  Trained  Artists  to 
Work  in  Provincetown. 

From  March  4 to  May  24,  1968,  six  Fellows, 
five  from  the  Cape,  one  from  Boston,  received 
small  stipends,  and  use  of  the  Art  Association 
premises. 

A persistent  faction  of  the  membership 
opposed  the  venture,  as  being  beyond  its  charter. 
At  Hudson  Walker’s  suggestion  it  was  voted  with- 
out dissent  that  sponsorship  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  should  pass  to  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  the  Arts  in  New  York. 

Thus  the  way  was  smoothed  to  a second  Ses- 
sion, which  opened  on  November  1,  1968,  with 
sixteen  artists,  nine  from  out  of  town.  Of  the  five 
locals  from  the  first  Session,  three  got  a second 
Fellowship.  Twenty-eight  had  applied  in  all,  com- 
pared to  ten  the  previous  year. 

The  Art  Association  continued  loan  of  its 
premises  until  its  growing  offspring  rented  and 
converted  for  studio  and  seminar  use  the  bottom 
floor  of  135  Bradford  Street,  facing  Napi’s 
Restaurant,  on  the  corner  of  Standish  and  Brad- 
ford, once  a summer  jazz  spot  called  the  Blues 
Bag,  later  the  Meeting  House. 

At  the  same  time  the  parent  organization  pur- 


sued plans  to  winterize  its  building,  mulled  its 
own  more  natural  propensities,  and  carried  on  its 
present  programs,  initially  a Theater  Workshop 
and  the  Del  Deo’s  Children’s  Art  Classes. 

This  first  formal  effort  that  envisaged  a time 
when  the  Art  Association  would  be  active  year- 
round  proved  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  the 
impulse  of  the  colony’s  resurgence,  both  in  terms 
of  the  start  of  the  Work  Center  itself,  but  also 
thereafter  of  the  Art  Association’s  own  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  physical  plant,  new  programs, 
and  eventual  year-round  operation. 

An  entry  of  February  1 7, 1 968,  in  Sal  Del  Deo’s 
journal  reads  in  part:  “Jury  of  work  for  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center . . . Exciting  day  . . . historic  for 
Provincetown  and  the  realization  of  a dream 
Josephine  and  I have  had  for  a number  of  years. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  a program  in  action  that 
will  grow  into  something  of  importance.  It  may  be 
the  thing  that  will  save  this  town  from  complete 
exploitation  and  sell-out  to  summer  tourism.” 

IN  1969  SEVEN  WRITING  FELLOWS,  including 
2003  Poet  Laureate  Louise  Gluck,  joined  twenty- 
three  painting  and  sculpture  Fellows.  We  take  the 
two  programs,  the  two  halves,  the  two  sides— 
Alan  Dugan’s  word— for  granted  now,  as 
ordained  by  nature,  but  it  was  not  so  at  first.  It 
was  thanks  to  Stanley  Kunitz’s  indefatigable,  lone 
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urgings  over  several  years,  that  the  Work  Center 
adopted  its  final  dual  form,  though  parity  of  the 
two  sides,  at  ten  Fellows  each,  with  equal 
stipends,  was  not  achieved  until  1 976-1 977. 

Strictly  speaking,  Stanley  Kunitz  was  the  only 
writer  among  the  original  founders.  Married  to  the 
painter  Elise  Asher,  he  had  long  been  a friend  of 
the  art  world.  Without  that  fortunate  nexus  one 
may  doubt  that  the  Work  Center  would  ever  have 
acquired  a writing  component,  without  which  one 
may  wonder  if  it  could  have  flourished,  or  in  the 
long  run  even  have  survived. 

For  one  and  one  here  made  vastly  more  than 
two;  the  new  dispensation  was  bent  on  gaining 
a national  constituency  in  the  arts.  With  Stanley 
as  chairman  of  the  writing  staff  came  Dugan,  B.  H. 
Friedman,  Mary  Oliver,  Arturo  Vivante,  and  John 
Hay. 

Jim  Forsberg  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
visual  arts,  which  in  those  days  meant  painting, 
with  a dash  of  sculpture.  Myron  Stout,  Phil  Mal- 
icoat,  Richard  Florsheim,  Fritz  Bultman,  Jack 
Tworkov,  Ross  Moffett,  whose  health  hampered 
his  participation,  and  Tony  Vevers  were  the  core 
of  the  art  elders. 

Minutes  of  April  18,  1969,  proposed  by  Stanley 
Kunitz,  seconded  by  Fritz  Bultman,  and  passed 
unanimously,  contain  the  scripture,  thereafter 
resolutely  defended,  that  artists  and  writers  them- 
selves would  rule  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
competency,  the  Fellowship  programs. 

NOTHING  LIKE  THE  WORK  CENTER  had  ever 
existed.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  the  Vietnam  War,  it 
seemed  a scam  to  naysayers,  who  decried  the 
squander  of  dollars,  however  few,  on  “so-called 
promising”  young  artists  and  writers,  while  asking 
nothing  in  return— a modus  operandi  so  simple, 
so  functional,  so  completely  without  institutional 
fetters  or  academic  demands,  it  outraged  ortho- 
dox opinion,  which  year  after  year  religiously  pre- 
dicted its  demise. 

And  it  did— to  the  uninitiated— sound  nebu- 
lous to  the  point  of  nonsense  or  nonexistence. 
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Resort  was  had  to  saying  what  the  Work  Center 
was  not:  not  a school,  not  a commune,  not  a 
workshop,  though  it  partook  ofall  those.  Unique— 
the  word  evoked  the  mysterious  difficulties  of 
description.  Eventually,  inevitably,  with  an  air  of 
exasperation,  the  interlocutor  would  ask,  “But 
what  is  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center?” 

It  was  advertised  as  a Winter  Community  for 
Young  Artists  and  Writers.  The  weathered  Work 
Center  building  itself  was  a center  in  name  only,  a 
gallery  on  the  top  floor,  communal  studio  space 
below,  which  had  to  be  cleared  out  for  readings 
and  slide  presentations,  site  of  deficiencies  and 
expedience,  hardly  a gathering  place. 

The  winter  night  Robert  Lowell  read  the  furnace 
roared.  Couldn’t  it  be  turned  off?  No,  we’d  freeze. 
So  he  read  over  it,  while  it  got  hot,  and  everyone 
shed  their  layers,  but  then  the  cranky  furnace 
wouldn’t  stop,  so  we  opened  the  windows.  Out- 
side a revving  row  of  motorcycles  contended  for 
the  kingdom  of  din.  And  the  poet  read  over  them, 
too,  and  we  heard  every  word,  as  Keith  Althaus 
later  wrote,  “The  brilliant  monotone,  the  sheen  / of 
the  voice,  the  words,  uncut,  / one  piece,  a bolt  of 
silk / thrown  out,  smooth  and  rumpled.” 

The  Fellows  were  scattered  in  cheap  rentals  all 
over  town.  There  was  neither  formal  structure  nor 
office.  Communications  were  haphazard,  phones 
and  cars  few,  credit  cards  unheard  of. 

In  step  with  the  times  the  Fellows  were  a 
ragged-looking  bunch  with  beards  and  long  hair, 
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thrift-shop,  gypsy  flairs,  inner  and  outer  wear  alike 
paint-smeared.  Heat  was  not  as  prevalent  as  now, 
and  pungent  kerosene  was  often  the  mode,  hard 
on  houseplants,  kind  to  cannabis.  One  kept 
bundled  up.  Beatniks  or  bums  they  looked  to 
some,  a privileged  class  of  freeloaders  who  didn’t 
want  to  work.  Or  draft  dodgers.  A new  breed  of 
washashore. 

Almost  nothing  was  open  in  the  luxuriously 
bleak,  empty  town.  One  could  stand  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Commercial  Street  and  see  nobody  in  either 
direction.  Fellows  ran  into  each  other  at  the  post 
office  or  A&P.  There  was  always  a familiar  face  or 
two  in  a window  of  the  Fo’c’s’le  (now  the  Squeal- 
ing  Pig),  originally  the  New  Deal  Tavern,  an  old- 
time  fishermen’s  saloon  with  wooden  benches  and 
blackened  tackle  on  the  walls,  the  last  men-only  on 
the  Cape,  women  admitted  in  1960.  Piggy’s,  the 
A-House,  the  Back  Room  and  Rosie’s  dance-bars 
jollied  the  evenings.  Early  in  the  day  the  voluble 
Portagees  drank  rose  wine  in  little  fluted  glasses 
chased  with  bottles  of  Budweiser.  The  beaches 
and  dunes  beckoned.  Long  walks,  much  talk, 
exchange  of  experience  and  ideas  launched 
enduring  friendships,  and  no  little  romance,  all 
enriched  by  contact  with  multiple  aesthetics.  At 
night  the  foghorn  droned  and  the  Pilgrim  Monu- 
ment vanished  in  the  mist.  Life  and  work  became 
one.  The  paintings,  the  pages  piled  up.  It  was  a 
world  nearly  unknown.  People  would  say,  “The 
Fine  Art  Association,  what’s  that?” 


IT  WAS  A DEMOCRATIC,  hospitable  place.  Jim 
Forsbergsaid,  “Ifthere’s  one  thing  the  Work  Center 
knows  how  to  do  it’s  throw  a party.”  He  and  Phil 
Malicoat  gave  dinners  and  held  discussions  at  their 
houses,  as  did  Richard  Florsheim  every  fall  before 
he  left  for  New  York.  Myron  would  invite  Fellows 
over  to  his  apartment  and  studio  #4  at  4 Brewster 
Street  for  a bottle  of  Louis  Jadot,  cannabis,  and 
sometimes,  late  at  night,  a taste  of  cocaine.  Many 
a magic  martini  was  drunk  amid  avid  talk  in 
Stanley’s  window.  No  end  of  groups  in  town  gave 
parties  and  potluck  dinners,  often  followed  by 
music,  a way  of  life  easy  to  partake  of,  easy  to  join. 

The  ideal  was  here  made  real,  but  the  war  was 
exploding  the  national  psyche,  and  all  authority 


was  suspect,  all  values  in  flux,  perversity,  paranoia, 
counterculture  the  new  forms  of  high  fashion. 
One  young  poet  considered  the  new  nonprofit 
venture  simply  another  patriarchal  oppressor, 
wanting  overthrow.  “We’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  these 
guys,”  said  he  with  plangent  vehemence. 

“What  guys?  Who?”  demanded  a dazed  Fellow. 

“Kunitz  and  Dugan,  and  that  whole  National 
Endowment  clique,”  said  the  anarchical  one, 
amazed  at  his  peers’  incorrigible  naivete.  “The 
whole  rotten  system’s  got  to  go.” 

There  were  blowups,  “periodic  insurrections,” 
Stanley  called  them.  Open  letters  and  meetings 
ensued  to  thrash  things  out.  Was  the  Work  Center 
primarily  a money-channeling  institution?  What 
was  meant  by  community?  Was  it  a synonym  for 
commune?  Who  was  responsible  for  what?  What 
was  the  relation  between  the  Fellows  and  Staff,  let 
alone  Fellows  and  Board?  Who,  if  Anyone,  told 
Who  to  do  What?  Had  the  Fellows  any  obliga- 
tions at  all? 

When  one  of  these  volatile  stews  came  to  a boil, 
Stanley  flew  up  from  New  York,  sat  on  a window 
ledge  in  the  back  of  the  gallery  while  benighted 
brickbats  flew  along  with  fair  comment.  Discon- 
tents of  all  sorts  coalesced  and  a Jekyll  & Hyde 
monster  seemed  to  have  materialized. 

Stanley  rose  to  concede  imperfection  of  the 
infant  community,  defend  principle.  Little  by  little  it 
emerged  that  no  malice  was  intended  on  anyone’s 
part,  that  there  were  explanations  and  potentials, 
if  no  immediate  solutions,  that  the  Fellows  too 
were  responsible  for  making  things  work. 

The  most  rebellious  one  persisted,  sounding 
plaintive,  and  expressed  a central  characteristic 
fault  or  virtue  of  those  formless  years:  he  said 
one’s  ego  was  always  getting  hurt. 

With  measured  patience  Stanley  said  that  in  his 
experience  life  was  a continuous  assault  on  the  ego. 

All  had  their  say,  and  the  end  devolved  in  mol- 
lified feelings  and  general  vindication.  Time  and 
again  Stanley’s  presence  dispelled  smallness, 
meanness,  falsity.  He  was  like  a gyroscope  among 
people’s  better  natures.  He  infused  valor,  inspired 
forthrightness  and  tolerance,  provoked  harmony, 
always  invoked  the  common  good,  “and  even,  if 
one  dare  speak  the  word,  a bit  of  joy!” 
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His  rare  anger  was  a moral  indignation  empty 
of  any  threat  beyond  itself.  He  never  played  the 
tyrant,  even  of  the  benevolent  kind.  Of  all  the 
builders  he  had  the  largest,  steadiest  vision  of  what 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  ought  to  be.  He  fought 
tenaciously  for  it,  when  everything  was  always  in 
question.  Adept  at  committee  steering,  with  many 
helpful  friends  in  the  worlds  of  poetry  and  art,  he 
never  spoke  a word  of  doubt,  always  knew  the  way 
was  upwards  and  outwards.  He  was  the  most 
eloquent,  the  surest,  wisest,  wiliest,  the  most 
respected,  famous  and  fearless,  the  strongest.  He 
had  the  widest  experience  of  life  and  the  deepest 
convictions,  and  his  spirit  impregnated  the  place. 

IN  JANUARY  1972,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of 
businessman  visionary  Nicholas  Wells,  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  acquired  the  ideal,  half-acre 
property  of  the  old  Days  Coal  and  Lumberyard  at 
24  Pearl  Street.  The  price  was  $120,000,  made 
possible  by  a long-term,  low-interest  loan  from 
the  Archie  and  Bertha  Walker  Foundation  of  Min- 
neapolis. Piled  on  the  stipends  of  $2,250,  plus 
salaries  and  expenses,  the  mortgage  payments  of 
$608.98  caused  a monthly  scramble. 

Still,  it  proved  the  adage  that  it’s  easier  to  raise 
money  for  things  than  for  people.  The  Work  Cen- 
ter suddenly  looked  more  solid,  it  was  solid,  albeit 
decrepit,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  incalculable, 
creative  spirit  eerily  respectable  now  in  the  eyes  of 
a skeptical  world,  apparently  more  impressive  than 
any  number  of  books  and  paintings. 

Though  the  enterprise  for  many  years  clung  to 
the  cliff  of  bankruptcy  it  never  lost  its  grip,  and  the 
Fellows  have  never  lacked  the  promised  stipend 
check  on  the  first  ofthe  month.  In  retrospect,  this 
seems  an  amazing,  proud  achievement. 

Of  course  property  made  everything  possible, 
starting  with  survival.  Homeless,  the  infant 
experiment  was  not  sustainable.  And  immediately, 
it  meant  gallery  space,  an  absolute  essential.  Still, 
it  was  a large  change,  and  a true  loss  to  all 
concerned,  not  to  have  Fellows  lodged  in  town. 
Norman  Mailer  objected  that  it  would  make  the 
Work  Center  “too  insular.” 

More  insular,  in  any  case.  It  meant  a much 
more  hermetic  experience,  a heightened  concen- 


tration, intensity,  and  private,  work-related,  social 
life,  and  constant  interchange  of  ideas,  which  was 
exactly  what  the  founders  had  in  mind,  and 
which,  gradually,  as  more  and  more  Fellows  were 
housed  on  the  premises,  curtailed  their  casual 
familiarity  with  the  townspeople. 

IN  THOSE  DAYS  the  Work  Center  was  blessed  with 
the  steadying  presence  and  active  participation  of 
eminent  elders,  whose  underlying  hope  had  been 
to  save  and  repopulate  the  fast-diminishing  colony, 
and  whose  informal  demeanor,  discreet  in  its 
intense  interest,  led  to  easy  social  relations  and 
lasting  friendships. 

Naturally  the  early  Work  Center  was  more  ram- 
bunctious and  combative  than  now,  rude,  crude, 
and  high-minded.  Career  was  an  alien  concept, 
money  corrupt.  Art  was  all.  A fierce  iconoclasm 
reigned.  To  one  fulsome,  female  fan,  Alan  Dugan 
snapped,  “I  reject  the  flattery.”  He  introduced  one 
visiting  poet  by  reciting  in  a flat  monotone  the  pre- 
posterous blurbs  on  his  latest  book;  lambasted 
another  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a work- 
shop situation,  while  Fellows  tried  to  hide  under 
their  chairs;  as  late  as  1 983  took  out  his  Bic  lighter 
and  set  fire  to  Fellow  Franz  Wright’s  laudatory 
introduction.  Dugan  never  could  stand  praise,  a 
self-described  minor  poet,  the  term  professionally 
accurate,  as  he  strove  to  be  in  all  discourse— great 
in  his  own  day,  little  or  nothing  to  his  ambition. 

No  one  was  more  prompt,  painstaking,  and 
thorough  in  ministering  to  Fellows’  works-in- 
progress  than  Dugan.  He  once  said,  “Stanley 
Kunitz  never  gets  tired  of  talking  about  poetry, 
he’ll  talk  all  night  if  you  want.”  So  would  Dugan. 
We  began  to  see  what  was  meant  by  a life. 

None  ofthe  Fellows  knew  what  Work  Center 
standards  were,  or  should  be,  what  was  permis- 
sible, what  was  not,  what  was  true  and  what  were 
mere  wishes.  In  the  winter  months  Dugan  and 
Judith  Shahn  upheld  the  Work  Center  honor 
against  every  insidious  worm  of  sentimentality, 
and  insisted  on  the  basics,  economics  and  history, 
spoke  the  finite  truths  of  atheism,  debunked  all 
forms  of  transcendence.  The  Dugan  School  was 
The  School  of  Meaning.  “I  just  don’t  get  it,”  he 
would  say  to  the  muzzy,  the  fuzzy,  the  inflated. 
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iich  he  was  revered  by  many,  if  not  all. 
ouise  Gluck  came  back  several  years  after  her 
!.  wship  to  give  a reading.  In  the  middle  of  her 
iirst:  poem  someone  in  the  back  row  tittered. 
Louise  stopped  mid-line,  looked  out  over  the  full 
house,  located  the  hapless  one,  said  with  steely 
cold  and  acid  disdain:  “That  wasn’t  funny.  When 
it’s  funny  I’ll  tell  you.  Then  you  can  laugh.” 

After  which,  till  she  finished,  you  could  have 
heard  a feather  fall. 

Wry  or  scathing,  perfectly  courteous  withal, 
Paul  Bowen  could  pronounce  quiet  destructions. 

At  a slide  show  someone  in  the  audience 
asked  the  visiting  artist  if  one  of  her  slides  were 
not  upside  down.  After  a brief  scrutiny  the  artist 
agreed,  but  said  it  made  no  difference.  From  the 
back  of  the  room,  Bill  Freed— a Polish  Jew,  wiry, 
little  more  than  five  feet  tall,  with  a shock  of 
bright,  white  hair,  a self-called  abstract  realist, 
who’d  come  to  Provincetown  to  be  with  Hans 
Hofmann,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  renting  stu- 
dios at  the  Days  Lumberyard,  had,  with  his 
painter  wife,  Lillian  Orlowsky,  built  their  own 
house  and  workspace  on  Brewster  Street— called 
out  in  his  high  voice  and  distinct  accent,  “What 
do  you  call  that  kind  of  pain-ting?” 

The  artist  paused  to  let  her  audience  savor  the 
dated  pedantry  of  the  question,  then  declared  she 
doubted  that  it  had  a name. 

“I  know  what  it’s  called,”  Bill  sang  with  sly 
insinuation. 

“What?”  inquired  the  unwary  artist. 

“The  N othing School!”  Bill  cried  at  full  volume 
in  high  glee. 

A stunned  silence  was  followed  by  not  com- 
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pletely  restrained  whoops  of  mirth,  and  Paul 
grinned  like  a jack-o’-lantern. 

HUDSON  DEAN  WALKER  died  on  September 
20,  1 976,  age  sixty-nine.  The  Work  Center  gallery 
is  named  for  him. 

No  words  can  express  the  love,  respect,  and 
gratitude  those  who  knew  him  feel  for  this  selfless, 
modest  man,  without  whom  the  Work  Center 
would  not  exist— a void  dreary,  repugnant  even  to 
try  to  imagine.  What  would  Provincetown  be?  On 
what  map? 

A lifelong  collector  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
even  in  youth  called  to  the  study  and  promotion 
of  modernist  American  painters,  he  was  known  to 
his  friends  as  the  Silent  Mayor  of  the  Province- 
town  Art  World.  Hudson  and  lone  Gaul,  who 
had  summered  in  Provincetown  as  a child  and 
was  herself  a painter,  were  married  in  1936.  That 
year  they  opened  a gallery  in  New  York  at  38  East 
57th  Street,  which  bore  a brass  plaque:  Hudson 
Walker  Prints  & Paintings  Old  & Modern.  In  1 945 
they  bought  the  house  at  645  Commercial  Street, 
with  two-way  traffic  and  parking  on  both  sides, 
the  summer  neighborhood  in  those  days  peopled 
by  sociable  artists  and  their  children.  Peter  Busa 
said,  “I  can’t  think  of  one  without  the  other,  and 
always  consider  them  a team  and  a devoted 
couple  who  inspired  and  encouraged  many  of 
their  artist  friends.  They  were  a potent  force  in  the 
community.” 

When  they  heard  some  artist  was  cash-poor 
Hudson  would  visit  the  person’s  studio  and  make 
a quiet  purchase  or  two. 

In  particular  Hudson  befriended  Marsden 
Hartley,  an  austere,  imperious,  gay  painter  from 
Lewiston,  Maine,  an  intractable  character  by  all 
repute,  such  in  any  case  to  Alfred  Stieglitz,  who 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  hand  over  all  responsi- 
bility for  Hartley  to  Hudson,  thirty  years  Hartley’s 
junior,  and  thereafter  Hudson  faithfully  dedicated 
himself  to  Hartley’s  art  and  well-being. 

The  Walkers  gave  Hartley  shows  in  1 938, 
1939,  and  1940.  Hudson  arranged  a traveling 
show  that  toured  from  coast  to  coast;  he  bought 
twenty-three  Hartleys  in  1941;  in  ways  large  and 
small  he  made  the  last  years  of  Hartley’s  life 
secure  to  paint;  at  Hartley’s  death  in  1943  he 
bought  up  all  the  paintings  he  could,  lest  they  be 
dumped  on  the  open  market.  Hudson  felt 
“bound  to  a serious  concern”  with  the  reputation 
of  artists  he  collected— his  other  major  protege 
was  Alfred  Maurer— and  made  sizable  gifts  and 
sales  of  their  works  to  museums. 

In  due  time  Hudson’s  collection  of  Hartley 
paintings— prominent  among  them  Give  Us  This 
Day,  and  Young  Worshipper  of  the  Truth,  a por- 
trait of  Lincoln;  and  Earth  Warming.  New  Mexico, 
a gift  of  the  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  Estate— helped 
keep  the  Work  Center  afloat. 

Hudson’s  daughter  Berta  cites  “Dad’s  keen 
sense  of  fair  and  equitable  behavior  amongst  all 
the  founders.” 

And  this  was  his  invariable  effect  in  all  our 
affairs:  no  one  wanted  to  show  a bad  side  in  Hud- 
son’s presence.  He  led  the  way  in  civility.  He  never 
wanted  more  than  one  vote,  and  his  money  never 
spoke.  Sometimes  discouraged,  he  never  let  it 
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show.  “Imperturbable  Huddy,”  Stanley  called  him. 

Gravely  cheerful  in  all  weathers,  a large  man, 
always  seeming  slightly,  forwardly  a-tilt,  with  a 
strongly  marked  face,  gracious  and  dry-humored, 
alert  to  people’s  sensitivities,  he  was  a man  of  great 
humanity,  discreet  in  his  generosity,  highly  tolerant 
of  all  but  injustice.  Of  his  cancer  he  showed  no  fear 
and  talked  on  the  phone  from  his  hospital  bed  as 
if  he  were  merely  on  vacation.  The  Work  Center 
was  blessed  to  have  his  friendship  and  example. 

WE  USED  TO  SAY,  Only  in  Provincetown.  The 
Work  Center  could  have  happened  nowhere  but 
in  Provincetown.  The  rest  of  America  was  too 
benighted,  too  Puritanical,  too  ruled  by  raw 
commerce,  too  timid. 

Sometimes,  flying  high,  we— even  Hudson- 
talked  of  starting  another  one  somewhere  else. 
There  ought  to  be  Work  Centers,  we  crowed,  all 
over  everywhere!  Daybreak  brought  us  up  short. 
But  over  the  next  thirty  years,  in  fantastic  fact,  arts 
residencies  of  all  kinds  sprang  into  being,  literally 
all  over  rich  America— 223  of  them  by  2005— 
many  of  which  may  have  found  inspiration  in 
Provincetown. 

In  1 998  an  Indian  writer  applied  with  the  first 
chapter  of  a novel  called  The  Romantics,  and  was 
accepted  by  an  enthralled  jury.  But  Anchor  Books 
bought  the  book— a contract  with  a trade  pub- 
lisher disqualifies  an  applicant— so  we  sadly 
turned  the  author  away  unmet. 

He  was  the  now  eminent,  prolific,  forbearing 
interpreter  of  the  East  to  the  West,  Pankaj 
Mishra,  to  whom  the  USA  would  do  well  to  listen. 

On  October  23,  2004,  he  and  two  colleagues 
came  to  see  the  Work  Center,  aiming  to  start  an 
arts  retreat  near  Dharamsala,  home  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Tibetan  community  in  exile,  in  the 
state  of  Himachal  Pradesh,  in  India,  the  vast  sub- 
continent, where  nothing  like  it  yet  exists,  a day  of 
marveling,  familial  feeling,  wild  surmise. 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  was  a Fellow  in  1969-70 
and  1970-71.  Presently,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Writing  Committee.  His  seven  books  include  the 
classic  P-town  Stories. 
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Zoe  Lewis 

A Cure  for  the  Hiccups 


BY  LAUREN  JOHNSON 


I FIRST  SAW  ZOE  LEWIS  perform  at  Monday 
Nights  at  the  Mews  Coffeehouse.  Eye-stinging 
snow  was  blowing  wildly  past  the  windows,  but 
the  dedicated  February  crowd  was  large.  This  was 
my  first  winter  on  the  Cape,  and  the  stand-up 
mike  offered  good  reason  to  get  out  of  the  house 
and  be  around  some  entertaining  people. 

After  we  applauded  a few  poetry  readings  and 
some  mournful  guitar  ballads,  a slender  woman 
with  curly  hair  bounced  to  the  tiny  stage  and  began 
setting  up  an  electric  piano,  chatting  with  the 
crowd  as  she  did.  In  seconds,  she  was  seated, 
pounding  out  the  cheeriest  tune  I had  heard  since 
kindergarten,  periodically  stopping  to  give  the 
crowd  updates  on  her  latest  trip  to  England  to  visit 
her  mum— whom  everyone  in  the  audience  seemed 
to  know  personally.  Out  of  nowhere,  she  produced 
a harmonica;  in  the  next  moment,  someone  in  the 
audience  handed  her  a guitar.  Another  woman 
rose  out  of  the  crowd  at  her  invitation  and  joined 
her  on  the  recorder.  My  feet  began  tapping. 

Although  she  is  constantly  touring,  Zoe  Lewis’s 
home  is  the  Outer  Cape.  She  has  a “regular  neigh- 
borhood” of  “little  haunts,”  such  as  daily  trips  to 
the  bank,  the  bike  trails,  and  the  post  office,  where 
she  cherishes  chatter  with  the  clerks  in  the  window, 
calling  their  banter  “a  constant.”  She  herself  is  as  a 
Provincetown  constant,  performing  during  the 
summer  months  forthe  eighteen  years  she  has  lived 
here.  In  her  first  year,  she  played  thirteen  shows  a 
week.  She  began  with  the  Post  Office  Cafe  and  has 
gone  on  to  play  most  every  venue  in  the  area. 

“The  Women  Innkeepers  really  took  me  under 
their  wing  when  I first  came  to  town,”  she  says. 
“They  were  supportive,  encouraging,  part  of  a very 
strong  community  that  was  here  then.”  I ask  if  she 
feels  that  community  is  disappearing,  and  she 
answers,  “Provincetown  has  changed  from  when  I 
first  came,  but  it  still  is  and  will  always  be  a town 
of  renegades.  I also  think  we  all  get  to  a point 
where  we  start  sounding  like  our  parents— com- 
plaining how  nothing  is  like  when  we  were  kids.” 

Recently,  she  received  a call  on  her  cell  phone 
while  she  was  riding  her  bicycle  in  Beech  Forest, 
doing  the  trails  that  wind  through  the  woods.  The 
reception  was  terrible.  When  she  got  home  she 
checked  her  messages  and  the  call  was  from  the 
people  from  Pringles  potato  chips.  They  wanted 
to  use  her  song  “Small  is  Tremendous”  in  their 
new  commercial  for  mini  Pringles.  (Apparently 
they  went  to  iTunes  and  wrote  “small”  in  the 
search  box,  and  her  song  came  up.)  Shortly  after 
that,  TKMaxx  (TJMaxx  in  the  United  States)  con- 
tacted her  to  use  the  same  song  in  a commercial 
jingle. 


I ask  her  what  it’s  like 
to  hear  her  songs  on  tele- 
vision, and  she  surprises 
me:  “Actually,  I don’t  own 
a TV!  Certainly  I recognize 
the  power  of  it  and  the 
Internet.  But  my  music  is 
about  getting  people  to 
respond.  If  people  get  up 
and  dance,  I love  it.  I have 
a much  harder  time  when 
I’m  on  stage,  the  lights  are 
on  me,  and  the  audience 
is  in  the  dark.” 

Her  connection  with 
people  drives  those  who 
have  seen  her  many  times 
to  continue  to  see  her 
again  and  again.  Last 
summer,  she  played  an 
outdoor  gig  in  Truro  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Although  the  clouds 
threatened  and  parking 
was  scarce,  the  audience 
was  a veritable  locals’ 
reunion.  There  were  lawn  chairs,  picnic  blankets, 
and  scores  of  children  of  all  sizes  running  through 
the  maze  of  people,  dancing  and  singing  in  front 
of  the  stage.  At  one  point,  one  of  the  children 
tripped  over  the  extension  cord  that  connected 
the  speakers,  but  Lewis  kept  right  on  going  while 
someone  stepped  out  ofthe  crowd  to  plug  it  back 
in.  On  stage,  she  seems  fearless. 

The  Truro  concert  was  one  of  many  that  Zoe 
played  with  guest  artists  including  Sylvie  Richard, 
who  is  a member  ofthe  Rubber  Band  along  with 
Roxanne  Layton  and  Kate  Wolf.  Wolf  coproduced 
Lewis’s  “Small  is  Tremendous”  album,  which  fea- 
tures the  band  as  well  as  other  musicians,  such  as 
Julie  Wolf  on  the  accordion  and  percussionists  like 
Pepe  Danza  and  Tim  Miller.  The  combination  of 
so  many  instruments  is  one  ofthe  things  Lewis’s 
audiences  love  about  going  to  her  concerts.  One  is 
never  sure  what  instruments  will  be  featured 
onstage.  Lewis  herself  plays  everything  from  piano 
to  spoons. 

Lewis  is  not  much  of  a rock  fan,  but  swing 
really  gets  her  juices  going.  On  a trip  to  Peru, 
she  fell  in  love  with  Latin  music.  Her  song 
“Sheep,”  featured  on  Putumayo’s  Folk  Play- 
ground compilation,  reached  number  one  in 
the  XM  Satellite  Radio  children’s  music  charts 
in  2006,  where  it  remained  in  the  top  twenty  for 
over  forty  weeks. 


ZOE  LEWIS 

While  Lewis  is  certainly  a talented  and  diverse 
musician,  it’s  through  her  lyrics  that  her  unique- 
ness shines.  In  “Gringo,”  she  sings  about  a fami- 
ly she  stayed  with  in  South  America,  opening 
with  an  image  ofthe  rooster  crowing  outside  the 
window  and  the  sounds  ofthe  family’s  twenty- 
seven  children  surrounding  her.  “Don’t  forget  the 
beans  boiling  on  the  stove,”  her  lyrics  warn. 
“Don’t  forget  to  be  a good  wife  and  mother.” 
Her  juxtaposition  ofthe  everyday  with  the  iconic 
deepens  her  songs’  impact  on  her  audiences;  the 
weight  of  her  words  often  opposes  her  light- 
hearted approach  to  melody.  It’s  wisdom  that 
shows  up  unexpectedly— at  recess. 

“You  know,  when  you’re  in  India  or  anywhere,” 
she  explains,  “and  you  see  an  elephant  go  by,  or 
you  see  someone  in  front  ofyou  drop  to  their  knees 
in  prayer— that  opens  me  up.  Not  to  mention  all 
the  great  music  you  pickup!” 

Lewis’s  latest  album,  A Cure  for  the  Hiccups, 
just  released  in  June  by  Wildflower  Records,  fea- 
tures many  ofthe  great  musicians  she’s  worked 
with  over  the  years. 

LAUREN  JOHNSON  is  a writer  and  communica- 
tions consultant  currently  living  in  San  Francisco. 
Her  story  “Casualties”  was  named  Honorable 
Mention  in  Zoetrope  Magazine’s  2007  All-Story 
Contest. 
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Body  Painting 


FROM  UPPER  LEFT:  MENDICINO  PAINTING  RYAN 
MICHAEL'S  BODY  AS  BLUE  SUPERHERO;  RYAN  AS 
SCRAGGLY  CHEETAH;  A BLUE  SUPERHERO  BEING 
PAINTED;  CLOSE-UP  OF  RED  BODY  WITH  THE  CHEST  AS 
A HEART,  SHOWING  GLITTER  AND  RHINESTONES 


BY  DAVID  KAPLAN 


AMONG  THE  PERENNIAL  FLOWERS  of  a 
Provincetown  summer:  Ryan  Michael’s  body, 
painted  by  Christina  Mendicino.  The  artist  met 
her  living  canvas  in  2001  at  a Boatslip  tea  dance, 
when  she  used  a brush  to  freehand  a sun  around 
his  belly.  By  the  end  of  that  season,  and  for  five 
summers  more,  she  decorated  him  daily  from  his 
ankles  to  his  scalp.  The  paint  washed  off  in  the 
shower  at  night.  His  glitter  clogged  the  drain. 
Each  morning  Mendicino  devised  fresh  combina- 
tions of  shapes  and  colors. 

Wearing  little  more  than  paint,  shoes,  shorts, 
and  nipple  rings,  Ryan  “barked”  along  Commercial 
Street,  passing  out  flyers  and  discount  coupons  for 
Mendicino’s  temporary  tattoos  at  the  West  End 
Salon.  The  targeted  market  was  children;  their 
favorite  among  his  returning  personas  was  a blue 
“superhero.”  Red  was  rare:  the  first  and  only  time 
Mendicino  emblazoned  Ryan  with  red  and  yellow 
flames,  children  screamed  on  the  street,  thinking 
perhaps  that  they  had  seen  the  devil. 

Mendicino’s  overlapping  mists  of  color,  out- 
lined to  clarify  form,  derive  in  part  from  the 


aerosol  graffiti  tagging  she  grew  up  with  in  the 
Bronx.  She  disperses  water-based  paint  directly 
onto  the  skin  through  an  airbrush.  A trigger  on 
the  gun— pushed  down  to  adjust  air,  pushed  back 
to  adjust  paint— alters  the  size,  dimension,  and 
density  of  the  spray.  Sometimes  stencils  establish 
patterns;  more  frequently  the  work  is  improvisa- 
tional  with  the  model  offering  suggestions  to  the 
painter.  A full-body  design  takes  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  over  two  hours. 

Mendicino  has  other  models,  but  Ryan  set  the 
standard,  promenading  from  eleven  a.m.  on  into 
the  night,  stopping  for  drinks  in  bars  and  photo- 
graphs with  tourists:  summer-stock  street  theater, 
with  a six-year  run.  Ryan  Michael  (born  Edward 
Burns)  passed  away  December  1 6,  2007,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six. 

DAVID  KAPLAN  reviewed  The  Notebooks  ofTen- 
nessee  Williams  last  year  for  Provincetown  Arts. 
The  author  of  two  books,  he  is  the  cofounder  of 
the  Tennessee  Williams  Theater  Festival,  which 
takes  place  in  late  September. 


42  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

503  437-3735 

SALES  . RENTALS.  SERVICE 


P T O W N 3 I K E 5 


oi  i.ne  reservations 
wwv  .ptownbikes.com 
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The 

Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 


Old-fashioned  comfort  in 
the  quiet  east  end 

Private  Beach  • Parking 

570  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown  • 487-0131 

Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


White 

Horse 

Inn 

Est.  1963 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 200-year-old 
Captain’s  House  in  the  quiet  East 
End  direcdy  across  from  the  beach,  just  a 
ten- minute  walk  to  the  center  of  town. 
Our  studio  apartments  and  comfortable 
rooms  are  all  individually  decorated  with 
original  works  of  art  and  antiques. 

INNKEEPER:  Mary  J.  Martin  Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street.  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


LODGING  GUIDE 


ANCHOR  INN  BEACH  HOUSE 

175  Commercial  Street 
800.858.2657,  508.487.0432 
www.anchorinnbeachhouse.com 
Combining  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of  the 
past  with  all  the  amenities  of  the  present.  Our 
guest  rooms  offer  private  bath,  individually  con- 
trolled air-conditioning,  TV/VCR,  wet  bar  with 
sink  and  refrigerator,  and  other  luxury  amenities. 
Many  feature  deluxe  showers,  whirlpool  baths, 
and  fireplaces  (except  June  15  to  Sept.  15).  Sixteen 
rooms  have  private  balconies  overlooking  the 
harbor.  A complimentary  continental  breakfast 
buffet  is  served  each  morning.  Open  year-round. 

BEST  WESTERN  CHATEAU 
MOTOR  INN 

837  Commercial  Street  508.487.1045 

www.bwprovmcetown.com 

Situated  on  six  acres  of  beachfront  on  the  border 

of  Provincetown  and  Truro.  Discover  dramatic 

twelve-foot  tides— walk  the  flats  at  low  tide  and 

swim  the  three-mile  length  of  town  at  high  tide. 

THE  BRASS  KEY  GUESTHOUSE 

12  Carver  Street 
508.487.9005,  1.800.842.9858 
www.brasskey.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
Luxury  lodgings  in  thirty-four  guest  rooms  and 
cottages,  swimming  pool.  Center  of  town.  Glow- 
ing reviews  from  Fodor’s  Best  Bed  and  Breakfasts, 
Out  & About,  Hidden  Boston  and  Cape  Cod, 
Cape  Cod  Travel  Guide,  and  Genre. 

THE  CAPE  CODDER  GUEST 
HOUSE 

570  Commercial  Street  508.487.0131 
www.capecodderguests.com 
Manager:  Deborah  Dionne 
An  old-fashioned  guesthouse  in  the  quiet  East 
End  with  a private  beach  and  seasonal  continen- 
tal breakfast.  Shared  baths. 

CAPE  INN 

698  Commercial  Street 
508.487.1711,  1.800.422.4224 
www.capeinn.com 

Enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Picnic  on  the  har- 
bor beach  or  relax  poolside  and  enjoy  charbroiled 
hamburgers  and  cold  drinks  at  the  outdoor  grill. 
Locals  love  the  movies  at  the  Whaler  Lounge. 

CARROLL  COTTAGES 

Nantucket  508.487.3559 

Town,  country,  and  oceanside  houses  available  for 
weekly,  monthly,  or  seasonal  rental.  Each  home  is 
appointed  with  clean  sheets  and  dry  towels. 

CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

8 Johnson  Street  508.487.9263 
www.christophersbythebay.com 
Overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  this  three- 
story,  mid-century  Victorian  inn  sits  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town.  Well-appointed 
bedrooms  and  suite,  named  after  famous  artists, 
feature  bay  windows,  wide-plank  hardwood 


175  COMMERCIAL  ST.  PROVINCETOWN  MA 
1.800.858.2657 

www.anchorinnbeachhouse.com 


■■iiii THE  red  INN 

■ IIII  IIII  IIII  ' ' ' ’ ' ’ 

■Kbm  waterfront  dining  and  lodging 


15  COMMERCIAL  ST.  PROVINCETOWN  MA 
1 .866.4.redinn  (1 .866.473.3466) 
www.theredinn.com 


HARBOR  HILL  at 
PROVINCETOWN 


Condominiums 

Luxury  accommodations 
that  invite  and  nurture... 
Call  us. 


1 Harbor  Hill  at  Provincetown 
508/487-0541 
4 Harbor  Hill  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.harborhill.com 
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Surf  side  9{ote(  <&  Suites 

Newly  Renovated  Oceanfront  Rooms 


1 


Visit  our  New  Lighthouse  Bar! 
Walking  distance  to  P-Town  Shops, 
Restaurants  & Marina. 

Free  Continental  Breakfast 


Provincetown,  MA  • 543  Commercial  St. 

(800)421-1726  • www.surfsideinn.ee 

- * 


* 

I 


floors,  a fireplace,  and  stunning  views.  Wake  up  to 
freshly  prepared  breakfast  served  in  the  sunny  din- 
ing room  or  private  outdoor  garden.  Choose  from 
an  extensive  video  library  for  in-room  use,  relax  by 
the  fireplace  in  our  spacious  front  room,  or 
explore  the  local  restaurants,  shops,  and  art  gal- 
leries just  around  the  corner. 

HARBOR  HILL 

4 Harbor  Hill  Road  508.487.0541 
www.harborhill.com 
Manager:  Donna  Zoppi 

A most  enticing  perspective  on  Provincetown. 
Thirty  individually  decorated  luxury  and  turn- 
key equipped  condominiums.  Ideally  located 
halfway  between  the  town  center  and  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Open  year-round. 

JOHN  RANDALL  HOUSE 

140  Bradford  Street 
508.487.3533,  1.800.573.6700 
www.johnrandallhouse.com 
A Victorian-style  bed-and-breakfast,  this  ram- 
bling twelve  room  inn  located  in  the  heart  of 
Provincetown  offers  classic  comfort  with  your 
choice  of  double  or  queen  bed,  shared  or  private 
bath.  Expanded  continental  breakfast.  Plenty  of 
parking;  open  year-round. 

LAND’S  END  INN 

22  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0706,  1.800.276.7088 
www.landsendinn.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
A turn-of-the-century  inn,  Land’s  End  is  perched 
atop  Gull  Hill,  commanding  a panoramic  view  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  Built  originally  as  a summer  “bun- 
galow” for  Boston  merchant  Charles  Higgins,  the 
inn  is  furnished  with  an  eclectic  array  of  wonder- 
ful antiques,  amid  luxuriant  gardens. 

MASTHEAD 

31-41  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0523,  1.800.395.5095 
www.themasthead.com 
Innkeeper:  John  Ciluzzi 

Beautiful  waterfront  cottages,  apartments,  and 
rooms  overlooking  Provincetown  harbor  with 
450  feet  of  beach,  private  sundeck,  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  gardens,  and  distinc- 
tive accommodations  in  an  authentic  Cape  Cod 
setting.  Quiet  West  End  residential  area.  Open 
year-round.  Received  the  highest  ratings  from 
AAA,  and  Fodor’s  Best  Places  to  Stay  in  New 
England  1996. 

ROSE  ACRE 

5 Center  Street  508.487.2347 
roserugosa@aol.com 

Rose  Acre  is  a rambling  1840  Cape  house,  tucked 
down  a private  lane  in  the  center  of  town.  This 
women-only  guesthouse  is  close  to  the  bay  for 
water  views,  the  sound  of  the  foghorn,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  fresh  salt  air.  Designed  for  comfort 
and  the  artist  in  all  of  us.  Help  celebrate  a place 
where  the  light  is  bright,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  minds  are  broad. 

SEASONS,  AN  INN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 
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160  Bradford  Street  508.487.2283 
info@provincetownseasons.com 
Innkeepers:  Rick  Reynolds  &John  Mirthes 
Built  in  the  1860s  as  a whaling  captain’s  summer 
home  and  conveniently  located  adjacent  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  a short  walk  to  the  gallery 
district  and  town  center,  Seasons  is  a graceful 
reminder  of  the  elegant  Victorian  era,  comfort- 
ably updated  with  modern  amenities.  Each  morn- 
ing at  Seasons  begins  with  a freshly  brewed  carafe 
of  coffee  or  tea  delivered  to  your  door  followed  by 
a full  gourmet  breakfast  served  in  the  parlor. 

SURFSIDE  INN,  HOTEL  & SUITES 

543  Commercial  Street  1.800.421.1726 
www.surfsideinn.com 

Located  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  of  Province- 
town’s  harbor,  the  Surfside  Beach  Club  and 
Surfside  Inn  are  far  from  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  town  center,  yet  ideally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  Provincetown’s  famous  East 
End  art  district  and  downtown.  Enjoy  king-size 
bedded  guest  room,  complimentary  buffet 
breakfast,  free  parking,  and  access  to  a large,  out- 
door heated  swimming  pool. 

WEST  END  INN 

44  Commercial  Street  508.487.9555 
www.westendinn.com 

Out  & Aboufs  1997  guide  to  Provincetown 
claims  “This  house  on  the  quiet  west  end  has 
undergone  thorough  renovation  and  emerged  a 
real  winner.”  The  inn  has  tastefully  appointed 
guest  rooms  with  a spacious  and  comfortable 
common  area.  Friendly  and  helpful  staff. 


SEASONAL  RUSTIC  AMERICAN  CUISINE 

“All  of  our  meat,  fish,  produce  & dairy 
are  from  sustainable  resources  & wherever 
possible  certified  organic  & locally  raised” 
-Matthew  ].  Tilden 
Chef  de  Cuisine 


Sommelier  - Peter  Miscikoski 


Delicious  Food.  Unique  Wine. 
Rustic  Hospitality 


PREFERRED  SEATING  AT  OUR  CABARET  SHOWS 
FOR  ALL  CENTRAL  HOUSE  DINNER  PATRONS 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  PLEASE  CALL 
487-1430  EXT  3# 


247  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  • MA  • 02657 
508.487.1430  • WWW.ONLYATTHECROWN.COM 


THE  WHITE  PORCH  INN 

7 Johnson  Street  508.364.2549 
www.thewhiteporchinn.com 
Our  bed  and  breakfast  is  conveniently  located  in 
the  center  of  Provincetown,  just  steps  away  from 
the  fun  of  Commercial  Street.  Each  of  our  nine 
newly  renovated  guest  rooms,  named  after  light- 
houses  on  Cape  Cod,  have  private  bathrooms,  are 
air-conditioned,  and  seven  of  our  rooms  have 
fireplaces.  Some  rooms  have  views  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  or  bay,  while  others  enjoy  the  view 
over  the  picturesque  rooftops  of  Provincetown.  A 
European  continental  breakfast  buffet  can  be 
taken  on  the  porch,  in  our  dining  area,  or  in  the 
comfort  of  your  room. 


Cape  Cod  Realty 


Real  Estate  Sales  and  Vacation  Rentals 


PO  Box  71 9 • 1 580  Route  6 • Wellfleet  M A 02667-0719 
Tel:  508-349-2245 

wwvv.capecodrealty.net 


Diana  Castaneda 

Attorney  at  Law 

Visas  and  Permanent 
Residence  Status  for 
Artists,  Writers,  Musicians, 

Designers,  Academics 
& Businesses 

“ Creativity > takes  courage.  ” Henri  Matisse 

Practice  Limited  to  Immigration  & Nationality  Law 
-Serv  ing  clients  in  all  50  States  and  Worldwide - 

New  York,  NY  • 212-542-0068 


“Please  patronize 
the  arts  ” 

Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 

Fireside  Insurance 
Agency  Inc. 

Box  760 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown.  MA  02657 

508  487-9044 


Chadington’s 

of  Provincetown 


Uniquities  For  The  Home 

240  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  MA  02657 
www.chadingtons.com  508.487.0040  chads@chadingtons.com 
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Three  Generations  Proudly  Serving  Provincetown  • Truro  • Wellfleet 

“24  Hour  Emergency  Service” 

508-487-0219 

37  Franklin  Street,  Provincetown 
FAX:  508-487-0656  marceyoil@verizon.net 


iARCEY  OIL  CO. 

Premium  Diesel  • Kerosene  • Heating  Oil 

Since  1937 

STANDING  THE  TEST  OFTIME 


Provincetown 
Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc. 

RO.  Box  1017 
307  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Phone:  508-487-3424 
Fax:  508-487-8966 

info@ptownchamber.com 

www.ptownchamber.com 
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Marine  Specialties  * Cape  Cod's  Most  Unusual  "Shop"  • Since  1961 

EVERYTHING  YOU  NEVER  KNEW  YOU  NEEPEP 
235  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown  MA  • 508-4S7-1750 


Z&inner  "Vtyktiy  tit  6pm 

£nytAtiy  THYicti  ft— 2: SO  pm 

J£,e.tick^rDvit  hunch  Z&tufy  ff—2:SOpm 

429  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  MA  508  487  1500 


‘Stunctt/ 

Aunc^f 


‘Vccfttc  & 
(S&iAticn'  & 
'Tftenui.f 


/t  Antf 

50  ROLLWICHES®  IN  FRESH  PITA  BREAD 


SNACKS,  SALADS,  DESSERTS,  DRINKS 

In  Provincetown  at 
353  Commercial  Street 
508.487.6026 


Also  in  Wellfleet,  Brewster,  Eastham, 
VVgrleans,  Hyannls,  Yarmouth,  Falmouth JJ 


ZAGAT 

Survey 


"No  trip  to  Provincetown  is  complete 
without"  a visit  to  this  enduring 
"crowd  pleaser,"  whose  chef-owners 
and  "professional  crew"  care  about  what 
they  are  doing . . . presenting  you  with 
two  different,  equally  "splendid"  menus: 
one  changes  its  "innovative"  Continental 
lineup  weekly  yet  "never  misses," 
the  other  handles  Italian  "classics" 
"thoughtfully"  and  both  are  backed 
by  a "Beautiful  wine  list". 


Reservations 

508.487.9715 

www.frontstreetrestaurant.com 


BEACH  MARKET  508.487.4849 
On  the  Corner  of  Bradford  and  West  Vine. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  Freshly 
made  sandwiches,  delicious  salads,  deli  items,  and 
groceries.  Located  at  Gale  Force  Bikes.  Bike  rentals 
available  for  every  cycling  need.  Eat  and  ride. 

BUBALA’S  BY  THE  BAY  508  4870773 
A buzzing  bistro  with  murals  by  artist  James 
Flansen;  low  lighting,  water  views,  late  night 
music,  and  the  sidewalk  cafe  are  some  other 
features.  Bubala’s  offers  serious  food  at  sensible 
paces.  Late  mght  fare  and  a lively  bar.  Open  spring 
to  fall  with  free  parking  in  the  center  of  town. 


ENZO  508.487.7555  Seasonal 
Newest  restaurant  on  Commercial  Street,  fea- 
turing regional  Italian  cooking,  homemade 
pasta  and  deserts,  and  an  extensive  wine  list. 
Guest  rooms  also  offer  top-shelf  accommoda- 
tions. Spoil  yourself  and  your  friends  in  the  styl- 
ish Grotta  Bar  downstairs  for  late  evening 
lounging. 


THE  RED  INN 

15  Commercial  Street  508.487.7334 
www.theredinn.com 
Open  May  through  December 
The  Red  Inn,  a 200-year-old  inn,  is  an  intimate, 
award-winning,  waterfront  restaurant  located  in 
one  of  the  world’s  most  spectacular  settings. 
Serving  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  The  Red 
Inn  features  the  finest  in  local  and  regional  cui- 
sine and  friendly,  attentive  service. 


SPIRITUS  PIZZA  508.487.2808  Seasonal 
Pizzeria  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor:  “We  put  pizzazz 
and  hip  into  our  dip!” 

TOWN  CENTER 


BOX  LUNCH  508.487.6026  Seasonal 
A Cape  Cod  institution,  Box  Lunch  started  in 
Wellfleet  and  now  has  many  other  Cape 
locations.  Box  Lunch  sandwiches  (“Rollwiches”) 
have  to  be  sampled  to  be  believed.  You’ll  find  no 
wedges  of  white  bread  here— Rollwiches  are 
stuffed  to  the  gills  with  imaginative  variations  of 
choice  ingredients  all  neatly  rolled  up  in  pita 
bread.  One  sandwich  is  a meal. 

CAFE  EDWIDGE  508.487.2008 
Cafe  Edwidge  offers  a romantic  dining  experi- 
ence in  the  center  of  town  with  views  of 
Commercial  Street.  Its  breakfast  is  famous. 

CAFE  HEAVEN  508.487.9639 
A popular  cafe  that  rivals  the  best  New  York  has 
to  offer.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  featuring 
fresh-squeezed  juices;  open  for  lunch,  too. 
Dinner  served  May  through  October  featuring 
Pasta  Heaven.  Thai  menu  changes  weekly.  Full 
service  bar.  Sorry,  no  credit  cards  accepted. 


lAN|j 


PROVISIONS 


Market,  Deli*  Bakery,  Catering 

1 50  Bradford  Street 
Provide 

508.487.0C  _ 
farlandprovisions.com 


Cabot  s Candy 

“ where  art  is  sweet " 

276  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel.  (508)  487-3550* Fax  (508)  487-9563 

ww'w.cabotscandy.com 


258  Commercial  St 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508.487.2505 


Dancing  & 

Live  Entertainment 
Nightly 
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GALE  FORCE  a 


BIKES 


RENTAL - SALES - SERVICE 
& ACCESSORIES 


144  Bradford  Street  Ext.  - Corner  West  Vine 
Phone:  508-487-4849 
Web:  www.galeforcebikes.com 

The  Beach  Market  located  on  the  premises 


YARDARM  LIQUORS 

Open  9 am  to  1 1 pm 
38  CONWELL  STREET.  PROVINCETOWN 

508-487-0700 


The  Largest  Selection  of 
Fine  Wines  on  the  Outer  Cape 


THE  OUTER  CAPE’S  LIQUOR 
STORES  


BEER  LIQUOR 


PEnnESte^Lp] 

PAMET  VALLEY  PACKAGE 


Open  9 am  to  1 1 pm 
172  ROUTE  6.  TRURO 
508-349-3715 


Pepe’s 

Wharf 

Overlooking 

Provincetown 

Harbor 

LUNCH  - DINNER 

373  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508-487-87 1 7 


"a  Provincetown 
tradition,  where 
Arts  az  Artists  come 
together. " 

LOBSTER 

POT 

Waterfront  Dining 

harborside  at  321  Commercial  Street 
508-487-0842  - info@ptownIobsterpot.com 
www.ptownIobsterpot.com 


Surf 


Club 


Restaurant 


MacMillan  Pier  at  Lopes  Square 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-1367 


Lunch  11 


• Dinner  5 - close 


HARBORSIDE  DINING 

in  a casual  friendly  atmosphere 
family  oriented,  children's  menu  also  available 


ounqe 

E3ISTR0»ESPRESS0|SUSHI 


The  Monkey  Bar 

BISTRO 

ESPRESSO 

SUSHI 


149  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
508-487-2879 


EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  & 

CLUB  EURO  508.487.2505  Seasonal 
Exuding  tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a 
unique  blend  of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean 
flavors.  Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the  spa- 
cious patio,  one  floor  up  overlooking  Commercial 
Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving  dinner 
until  10:30  p.m.,  with  excellent  live  entertain- 
ment—jazz,  blues,  and  reggae  groups,  and  dance 
nightly  at  CLUB  EURO  throughout  the  season. 
Call  for  music  schedule.  Open  May-October.  A 
fun  place,  and  great  for  people  watching! 

LOBSTER  POT  508  4870842 
www.ptownlobsterpot.com 
Open  mid-April  through  December 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family, 
this  bustling  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best 
fresh  seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  atmos- 
phere where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Just  around  the  corner  from 
Town  Wharf,  you  can’t  miss  the  classic  red  neon 
lobster  signs. 

NAPI’S  508.487.1145  Open  year-round 
Dubbed  “Provincetown’s  most  unusual  restau- 
rant,” Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which  to 
feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  Van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi  himself,  with  items 
from  their  extensive  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts.  The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the 
surroundings,  featuring  international,  local, 
and  vegetarian  cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  highest 
standards  by  Helen.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner off-season,  dinner  ONLY  in  season.  Parking. 

OLD  COLONY  TAP  508  4872361 
Not  found  in  any  tourist  guide,  the  Old  Colony 
Tap  is  the  best  place  to  find  local  writers,  poets, 
storytellers,  and  fishermen  and  the  women  who 
love  them. 

PEPE’S  WHARF  508.487.8717 
Lounge  on  our  top  deck  and  dine  outside,  or 
enjoy  our  downstairs  dining  room,  which  fea- 
tures an  entirely  glass-enclosed  environment 
offering  unparalleled  views  of  Provincetown  har- 
bor. Serving  lunch  and  dinner. 

ROSS’  GRILL  508.487.8878 
Open  all  year.  Above  sea  level,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new7  Whaler’s  Wharf,  Ross’  Grill 
takes  waterfront  dining  to  new7  heights.  Experi- 
ence the  breathtaking  views  of  Provincetowm’s 
shoreline  and  harbor  in  this  intimate  setting. 

An  American  grill  with  extensive  beer  and  wine 
lists,  featuring  over  50  wines  by  the  glass. 

SURF  CLUB  508.487.1367 
On  the  water,  the  Surf  Club  offers  a choice  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  dining.  Casual,  yet  friendly, 
the  Surf  Club  is  wirere  the  locals  eat  and  drink. 
Whether  it’s  people-watching  you  like  or  enjoy- 
ing the  boats  in  the  harbor,  enjoy  a quiet  repast 
in  the  hub  of  Provincetown. 
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EAST  END 

ANGEL  FOODS  508.487.6666 
If  Angel  Foods  market  doesn’t  have  it,  you  don’t 
need  it.  Alan  and  Liz  will  make  you  a sandwich 
to  take  to  the  beach  or  cater  your  art  opening. 
Great  coffee  and  pastry.  A fully  stocked  store  for 
the  gourmet  cook  in  all  of  us. 

CIRO  & SAL’S  508.487.6444  Open  all  year 
www.ciroandsals.com 

Ciro  & Sal’s  is  Provincetown’s  best  known  restau- 
rant, with  a romantic  wine  cellar  serving  an 
extensive  menu  of  gourmet  Northern  Italian  spe- 
cialties. Enjoy  dinner  amid  the  worn  flagstones 
and  straw  Chianti  bottles  downstairs,  or  join  the 
convivial  crowd  for  cocktails  upstairs  in  the  inti- 
mate candlelight  lounge,  accompanied  by  oper- 
atic arias.  Reservations  are  essential  in  season  and 
weekends  off-season;  you’ll  find  it  down  the  alley 
at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End  gallery  district. 

DEVON’S  508.487.4773 
www.  de  vo  ns . o rg 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  with  views  of  Commer- 
cial Street  on  the  patio  and  inside,  Devon’s  has 
the  feeling  of  being  on  a boat.  The  views  of  the 
harbor  are  breathtaking.  Delicious  contempo- 
rary American  food.  A favorite  haunt  of  artists. 

FANIZZI’S  BY  THE  SEA  508.487.1964 
fanizziinc@aol.com 

On  the  waterfront,  you’d  swear  you  were  dining 
in  a floating  restaurant.  At  high  tide,  the  water 


laps  against  the  pilings.  Fine  dining,  never  stuffy. 
A full  menu  features  locally  caught  seafood,  fresh 
greens,  hearty  soups,  and  beef  and  chicken  dishes. 
A great  place  to  meet  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

THE  MEWS  508.487.1500  Open  all  year 
www.mews.com 

The  Mews,  where  you  can  enjoy  some  of  the  best 
views  of  the  bay  from  the  dining  room  and 
upstairs  cafe  overlooking  the  beach.  Cafe  Mews 
offers  a more  casual  menu.  The  Mews  is  situated 
in  Provincetown’s  renowned  gallery  district,  where 
you  can  visit  the  galleries  after  dinner,  since  most 
are  open  until  1 1 p.m.  in  season.  Off-season,  catch 
the  popular  Monday  night  performance  series 
coordinated  by  Peter  Donnelly. 

kiqQ 

N I*/  D 0 ® 

Wine  Deer  & Dpirits 

we  stock  all  you  need 

• Fine  Wines  Liquors  and  Handcrafted. 
Imported  6 Domestic  Beers 

• Special  Orders  Encouraged 

• Ice  • Lottery 

68  Shankpainter  Road  Provincetown 
at  the  Grand  Union 
508-487-1111 


Michael  Moon  Henrique 


OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Provincetown,  MA 


Steamed  Lobsters  * LOBSTER  POOL 


We're  Proud  to  Offer  The  Freshest  & 

-rt  Widest  Selection  of  Locally  Caught 
, FISH  & SHELLFISH 

HATCH'S  PRODUCE 

Fresh  Fruits  Vegetables  Herbs  Bread 
Homemade  Pesto  - Salsa  Rowers 
Daily  Picked  Com  Fruit  Popsicles 

FISH  PRODUCE 

(508)349-2810  ( 508)349-6734 

310  MAIN  STREET  • BEHIND  TOWN  HALL  • WELLFLEET 
www.hatchsfishmarket.com 
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Provincetown  Arts  Press 

A Nonprofit  Press  for  Artists  and  Poets 


Provincetown  Poets  Series 

First  books  by  poets 
with  individual  voices 

|J  Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Atthaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  II 

1 990  by  Michael  Klein 
Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 
J Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher 
$15  paper/$28  cloth 
J Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 

by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 
Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VI 

SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 
Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

Circle  paper  or  cloth  for  books. 


Provincetown  Artists  Series 

Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on  dis- 
tinguished older  artists  whose  careers  have 
not  been  summarized  in 
a comprehensive  catalogue 

□ Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Forward  by  Bill  Jensen 

Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 

Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 

Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 

catalogue,  1992 

$20,  paper 

□ Volume  II 

Narrative  Art: 

Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 
catalogue,  1994 
$15,  paper 

J Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds: 

Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

$15,  paper/$50,  cloth 
Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 

□ Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions  by 
Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley,  Jim 
Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue, 

1996 

$20  paper 

□ Tripping:  A Memoir  by  B H.  Friedman 
2006 

$20  paper 

□ Blue  Nights:  Photographs  by  George  Hirose 

Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer 
2008 

$30  paper 


Please  add  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling,  $1.50  for  each  additional  book  or  magazine. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

Paid  by  J check  □ MasterCardA/isa  □ AmericanExpress 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 

Expiration  Date  

Name  

Tel.  

Address  

City  

State Zip  


PROVINCETOWN 


Published  annually  since  1985,  Provincetown 
Arts  magazine  focuses  on  artists,  performers, 
and  writers  who  inhabit  or  visit  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

J Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $18.00 

J Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 

J Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 
J Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name 

BACK  ISSUES 


□ 

1987  (Norman  Mailer) 

$25 

J 

1988  (Robert  Motherwell) 

$10 

J 

1989  (Annie  Dillard) 

$15 

□ 

1990  (Joel  Meyerowitz) 

$15 

□ 

1991  (Long  Point  Gallery) 

$10 

□ 

1992  (Stanley  Kunitz) 

$10 

□ 

1993  (Fine  Arts  Work  Center) 

$10 

□ 

1994  (Mark  Doty) 

$10 

□ 

1995  (Mary  Oliver) 

$10 

□ 

1996  (Karen  Finley) 

$10 

□ 

1997/98  (John  Waters) 

$10 

□ 

1999  (Norman  Mailer) 

$10 

□ 

2000  (Eileen  Myles) 

$10 

□ 

2001  (Dugan  & Shahn) 

$10 

□ 

2002  (Sebastian  Junger) 

$10 

□ 

2003  (Hayden  Herrera) 

$10 

□ 

2004  (Paul  Resika) 

$10 

□ 

2005  (Michael  Cunningham) 

$10 

□ 

2006  (Tony  Vevers  and  Nick  Flynn) 

$10 

□ 

2007  (Helen  Miranda  Wilson 

and  Robert  Jay  Litton) 

$10 

□ 

Full  Set  Back  Issues 

$100 

□ 

Bookstore  Discount  40% 
(6  or  more  copies) 

Provincetown  Arts  Press,  Inc. 
is  a 501  (c)(3)  organization. 
Contributions  above  the  cost 
of  books  and  magazines  are 
welcome  and  tax-deductible. 


- we  send  your  order  to:  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

.ommercial  Street,  P.0  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 


ERNIE  BYNUM 


Ernie  Bynum,  Untitled  BY10208,  oil  on  canvas,  30"  x 40" 


ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
EDURNE  ESPONDA 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
GEORGE  HIROSE 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
JESSE  MORGAN 
SAM  PADEN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
DEANNA  WOOD 
*ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.6700  888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net  www.ernden.com 


SUMMER  SALON 


ROSE  BASILE 
ROBERT  BEAUCHAMP 
PETER  BUSA 
EDWIN  DICKINSON 
DOROTHY  EISNER 
GIL  FRANKLIN 
WILLIAM  FREED 
MAURICE  FREEDMAN 
JAMES  GAHAGAN 
PANOS  GHIKAS 
HOWARD  GIBBS 
PETER  GRIPPE 
NANNO  DE  GROOT 
CHAIM  GROSS 
MYRNA  HARRISON 
HANS  HOFMANN 
LESTER  JOHNSON 
ROBERT  KIPNISS 
KARL  KNATHS 
BLANCHE  LAZZELL 
MICHAEL  LOEW 
PHILIP  MALICOAT 
LEO  MANSO 
HERMAN  MARIL 
GEORGE  MCNEIL 
ROSS  MOFFETT 
HAYNES  OWNBY 
LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY 
STEPHEN  PACE 
MYRON  STOUT 
KENNETH  STUBBS 
G.M.  TAYLOR 
JACK  TWORKOV 
TONY  VEVERS 


LESTER  JOHNSON,  CROWD,  1967,  oil  on  canvas,  68  x 53.25" 


ACME  FINE 

38  Newbury 


ART  AND  DESIGN 

Street  Boston  MA  02116  telephone  617.585.9551 


email  info@acmefineart.com 


www.acmefineart.com 


